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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS — JANUARY 1959 


PHOTOGRAPHY, TONE AND COLOR CORRECTION 


*MASKING FOR FULL COLOUR CORRECTION. E. Locker. British Journal of 


Photography, Vol. 104, July 5, 1957, pp. 388-91; Monthly Abstract Bulletin, 


Vol. 43, No. 12, December 1957, page 700. The Vara method of masking has been 


applied to the reproduction of paintings by the Kodak Dye Transfer Process. In 


this method, the same number of principal masks is used as in conventional masking, 


but they are made with the aid of auxiliary masks. For example, the mask which 


corrects the green-filter separation negative is made by first making a green-filter 


positive at gamma 1 and registering this with the red-filter negative. This combina- 


tion, instead of the red filter alone, is now used for preparing the principal mask. 


The advantage of the method is that, in the above combination, the record of the 


gray scale is obliterated, so that the principal mask made from it does not alter 


the tonal value in the separation with which it is bound up. 


This allows much 


latitude in the exposure and development of this mask. 


To control the degree of 


masking, the author claims to have developed an empirical procedure, in which he 


photographs yellow, cyan, and magenta Dye Transfer step wedges together with the 


original. The degree of masking is judged by the success with which the gradation 


of all but one dye wedge is obliterated in the final separation. 


3 COLOR DIRECT SEPARATION. PART 5. PROVING AND PRINTING. John M. Lupo, Jr. 


Modern Lithography, Vol. 25, No. 7, July 1957, pages 30-3, 109, 111, 6 pages. 


Describes briefly, use of black printer and three ways of making them (1) sandwich 


directly to plate, (2) sandwich contacted to hi-contrast ortho film, and (3) 
sandwich to autopositive film. Touches on proving procedures; (1) press proving, 


(2) colored casein coatings (such as Watercote), (3) diazo sensitized foils 


(Technifax) , (4) mechanical (Curtis Color Analyst). Three color inks, use of 


densitometer in control of process, and cost of getting into color work is outlined. 


: 

: 


Trade schools are mentioned where color subjects can be learned, also a list of 


reference books is given. 


*APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING NECESSARY CORRECTIONS OF AT LEAST THREE 
CONSTITUENT COLORS OF A COLORED IMAGE. U. S. Patent 2,844,988, Application 
August 2, 1955. Octave Lize and Jacques Lize. Official Gazette 732, No. 5, 
July 29, 1958, p. 1123. Apparatus for determining necessary corrections of at 
least three constituent colors of a colored image for reproducing purposes, 
comorising: a source of light of constant intensity and constant color-temperature; 
an optical condenser for giving a substantially parallel beam from said source; a 
diaphragm having a continuously variable aperture interposed on said beam; rotatable 
means for varying said diaphragm—aperture; at least two moving scales associated with 
a fixed scale; means for conjointly controlling the movement of the said diaphragm 
end the said moving scales; means for directing the said beam on a photographic 
negative comprising the said image; at least three color screens; means for 
successively interposing said color screens between the said diaphragm and the said 


negative; a vhoto-electric cell disposed behind the said negative; and indicating 


means actuated by the said cell to obtain transmission through said negative for 
each of said screens, whereby the indication obtained with one of the said screens 
interposed is again repeated with a second screen by varying the diaphragm aperture, 
with consequent displacement of at least one of the two said moving scales, the 
operation being repeated for the next successive screen with a correcting movement 


of the diaphragm and consequent movement of the third moving scale with respect to 


the other two scales, whereby one is enabled efter the final indication to read 
from the scale the values of the color filters required for reproducing said negative 
LOGETRONICS METHOD FOR PRODUCING PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS OF HIGH QUALITY HAS 


APPLICATION IN LITHO. Robert L. Yinger. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, No. 4, 


April 1958, pages 52-3, 151-2, 4 pages. The advantages of LogEtronic's automatic 


"dodging" is applied to the production of improved photo copy for litho. This 


ve, 


result is achieved by a cathode ray scan process which reproduces detail in very 


dense or very light negative areas which would otherwise be lost by conventional 


printing methods. 


THE EMI-LOGETRONIC PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTER. R. F. Finnis. Process, February 
1958, pages 46-50, 5 pages. A clear explanation of how the LogEtronic control 
principle introduces "dodging" techniques similar to the unconscious but versatile 
faculties of a person's eyes is given in this article. Design and operation 
considerations are also discussed in detail in a clear and interesting explanation. 

*COLOUR PRINTING. U. S. Patent 2,842,610. J. F. Crosfield and G. S. James 
Allan, London, England, assignors to J. F. Crosfield Ltd., London, England. Official 
Gazette, Vol. 732, No. 2, July 8, 1958, page 485 and 486, 2 pages. 1. Apparatus for 
producing corrected colour separation prints from a colour transparency, comprising 
a light source of variable intensity, means for causing said source to scan over an 
area, a first image-forming means producing a first spot of light forming an image 
of said source on said transparency, means for dividing the light beam of said first 
spot passing through said transparency into a plurality of subsidiary beams, a 
light filter in the path of each of said subsidiary beams, a photo-electric cell in 
the path of each of said subsidiary beams, an electronic computer, said computer 
being electrically connected to said photo-electric cells, a second image—forming 
means producing a second spot of light forming an image of said variable intensity 
light source on a photo-sensitive surface, and means operated by said computer for 
controlling the brightness of said second spot. 

PHOTO LITHO NOTES. J.S. Mertle. National Lithographer, Vol. 64, No. 12, 
December 1957, pages 36, 38, 2 pages. Series of notes on new materials and methods 
including a method of platemaking to produce 100-500 copies. Short run litho 
process from a modified Kodak Patent. New articles for artists, color workers, 
platemakers include adjustable letter scriber, self sticking printed tapes. Overlay 


film for manual color separation. A device for determining contrast grade of bromide 


; 
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or photo paper to be used for enlargements. Combination camera end color scanner 
for producing color corrected seperation negatives photoelectrically (Autoscan) 
by Hunter-Penrose. A water cooler delivers 20-60 GPH 65° 70° incoming 35° pressure | 


35 psi. Film lacuuer to protect gel silver images on films and dry plates. 


Distilled H,0 96.75% Carbowax 4000 0.10% 
Polyvinyl Phtnelate 1.94% Triton 770 
Ammonia 28% 0.96% Pentachlorophenol 0.001% 


*PHOTOMETHODS FOR TOMORROW. L. E. Varden. PMI, May 1958, pp. 12-4; 


Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 18, No. 7, July 1958, pege 252. Broyde reported the reduction 


of the dye Azure A in glucose glass to a colorless form when exposed to red light. 
A following exposure to ultraviolet generates a red, to x-rays a blue color. The 
application as radiation dosimeter is suggested. - Oster has found that development 
of exnosed silver bromide with an aminophenol developer having a pH of about 8 causes 
polymerization of calcium acrylate simultaneously with silver reduction. Per absorbed 
light quantum 10? silver atoms and 10° polymerized acrylate molecules result. The 
polymer increases the eaten density by light scatter. 

*REPRODUCTION OF FINE DETAILS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC EMULSIONS. R. Frieser. Ned. 


Tijdschr. Netuurk., 22: No. 8, 1956, pp. 217-20; Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 44, 


No. 5, May 1958, page 194. A sketch is given of how light diffusion in an emulsion 
and graininess affect the reproduction of fine detail. If a narrow, bright line is 
printed on the emulsion, the width of the image increases with exnosure. As the line 
is narrowed, the exposure remaining constant, the density in the center of the image 
decreases, the decrease being roughly exponential. The diffusion can be expressed 
approximately by a simple exponential in which the exponent is distance multiplied 

by a factor that is peculiar to each individual emulsion. There is no simple relation 
between diffusion and graininess. Resolving power depends on both characteristics, 50 
it is not a definite criterion’ of the sharpness with which details can be reproduced. 


The graininess produced by x-rays and electrons depends on their energy. The diffusion 
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image is produced by secondary electrons, but the intensity relations have not been 
worked out. 


*SHARPNESS MEASURE FOR EVALUATING PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. R. Muller. Phot. 


Korr., 93; No. 9, 1957, pp. 131-34; Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 4, 

Anril 1958, nage 149. The concept it Madieee.? as proposed by Jones and Higgins, 
is described and the method of evaluation is explained. It is claimed that this 
measure in its present form is deficient in the respect that it does not take into 
account the varying sensitivity of the eye with density, and the suggestion is made 
that density steps measured according to D.I.N. 6164 be used instead of density itself 
in computing acutance. The resulting quantity in either case is a reciprocal length. 
Frieser's index of diffusion is the factor k in the diffusion exponential, and this 
factor has the dimensions of a length. If the two measures are equivalent, the 
reciprocal of acutance should bear a ‘Sbueke relation to the value of k, and a table 
is presented showing the results for five materials that are claimed to bear out 

this relation when acutance is computed according to the proposed procedure. It is 
claimed that these evaluations also correspond to practical photographic results. 


*INTENSIFICATION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE. G. Oster. Nature, 180, December 


7, 1947, page 1275. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 3, March 1958, page 99. 
Aromatic amines used in photographic development pass through a semi-quinone or 
free-radical stage during oxidation by silver bromide, and, under some circumstances, 
the free radical will initiate the polymerization of vinyl monomers. Polymerization 
of vinyl compounds is initiated when exposed silver halide crystals are developed 

by p-aminophenol at pH-8.0. Results are quoted in which development by p-—aminophenol 
in the presence of calcium acrylate produced a dense, black, silver deposit. It is 
Claimed that the over-all quantum yield for the formation of the polymer is 10°, i.e., 
one million molecules polymerized for each of the 10” Silver atoms developed per 


Quantum in the normal development of a fast photographic emulsion. 
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PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 

*PLANOCRAPHIC PAPER PRINTING PLATES. British Patent 769,520-3. October 
9, 1951 - March 6, 1957. A.Tickner to Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Co. Ansco 
Abstracts, Vol. 15, No. 4, Avril 1958, page 151. The patents cover carboxymethyl 
cellulose coatings, insolubilized by copper, aluminum, iron or chromium salts. 
They provide cood adhesion of planographic surface coatings and take the place of 
wet-strencth treatment and a hydrophobic water barrier. A ream (500) of 25 x 38" 
sheets require only .5-4 lbs. of plate coating instead of the customary 8 or more 
lbs. To reduce curl the back is coated with a coagulable colloid, e.g. a 5% casein 
solution, wnich is also herdened by a polyvalent metal s5lution of a concentration 
to obtain minimum curl. 

*#DEVELOPMENT OF POLYAMIDE PRINTING PLATES. British Patent 795,961, May 5, 


1954 — June 4, 1°58, Time, Inc. Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 18, No. 7, July 1958, page 287, 


To dissolve ‘hromeate-sensitized vcolyemides which have not been insolubilized by 
exposure to .icn*t or heat substantially anhydrous methanol or ethanol containing 


70-140 g of calcium chloride or 490 ¢ or more zine chloride per liter is used. 


DYB-S2NSITIZED POLYM@RIZATION OF VINYL COMPOUNDS. Z. Kuroda and M. Koizumi. 


Chemical Abstracts 52, May 25, 1°58, column 7875. Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 18, No. 7, 


Ay 


July 1958, peace 249. A mixture of tne zinc salts of tetranhenylporphyrin and 
tetraphenylchicrin accelerates the photopolymerization of styrene at the wavelengths 
of the ebsor: tion bends of the dyes, 425 and 621m. The excited triplet state of the 
dyes sensitizes the styrene to polymerize at a rate dependent on the dye concentration 
*PRINTING PLATE MATERIAL. British Patent 772,517. Germany,Feb. 6, 1954; 


Great Britain, Jan. 73, 1055. Kalle and Co. A.-G. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 


44, No. 5, May 1958, page 19°, Light-sensitive materials, that are suitable for 
making printing »letes, comprise a sunport, e.g., aluminum, bearing a light-sensitive 
layer containing a 3-diazo-3, 4+auinone-quinoline, prepared by diazotizing the 


corresponding °“-amino~4-hydroxyouinoline and treating the diazonium salt with an 
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alkali, e.g., sodium carbonate. After image exposure, the material is developed in 
an alkaline solution to produce a positive—working printing plate. 

*PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PLATE. U.S. Patent 2,800,077, March 27, 1952. 

T. U. Marron. Assigned to A. B. Dick Co. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 44, 

No. 5, May 1958, page 198. A lithographic printing-plate material providing good- 
quality prints comprises a support, e.g., hydrolyzed cellulose acetate, coated with 

a hydrophilic, film-forming colloid, e.g., hydroxyethylcellulose or gelatine, in 
which is dispersed an ink-receptive, hydrophobic material, e.g., carnauba or 

paraffin wax. The application of pressure, for example, by typewriting on the plate, 
releases the wax and brings some of it to the plate surface, where it forms an ink- 
receptive image. A plate may also be made thermographically by exposing an original 
to infrared radiation, in contact with the plate material. The heat absorbed by 

the image melts the wax in the corresponding areas of the plate, resulting’ in the 
formation of ink-receptive image areas on the surface. 

*PRINTING PLATES. British Patent 763,288. M. Hepher. Assigned to Kodak Ltd. 
Monthly ieiicest Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 5, May 1958, page 198. A light-sensitive 
composition, that is useful for making lithographic printing plates and stencils 
for silk-screen printing, comprises a mixture of a hydrophilic colloid, e.g., 
casein, and am aqueous dispersion of a natural or synthetic rubber latex, e.g., 
isoprene or neoprene, sensitized with an aryl azide, e.g., disodium—4,4'-diasido-— 
stilbene-2,2'-disulfonate. A presensitized, negative-working printing plate-can be 
made by coating a support, e.g., metal, with the light-sensitive composition, 
exposing it to light through a transparency to harden the exposed areas, and devel-— 
oping it with an aqueous solution, e.g., 2 percent sodium carbonate, to remove the 
mexposed areas. The resulting plate can then be inked with a greasy ink. 

PAPER AND INK 


DYESTUFFS FOR PIGMENTS. Emil A. Wich. American Ink Maker, Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, 


March 1958, pages 34-41, 7 pages. A summary of the history of the U. S. dry color 


industry, and a listing of several hundred colors according to Color Index, CI 
number, Classification, and giving a representative type. Production figures are 
given for the years 1944-1956. Definitions of “lake color" natural pigments, 


chemical colors, toner. Of 167 dyestuffs listed 29 are said to produce pigments 
in commercial quantities. Decline in the production of lakes has been caused by 
increased use of azoic types and vat pigments. 


THIXOTROPIC CHARACTERISTICS TESTS OF SOME PRINTING INKS. Dr. Csuros Zoltan, 


Juhasz Kalman, Lovasz Kelman. Kozlemenyek, Mitteilungen Pilictins, Budapest, 1957, 


pages 05-71; 7 pages. Articie in Himgarien. Tests were mede with three different 
exnperimenta. inks and with two inks used in plent. ithe result of the tests is the 


following: 1. The method used for test of thixotropic behaviour of printing inks 


1s successiu ihe met usead in printi 5 not pos Lxotroxvic 
features. 3. With the pigment concentrétion thixotropy increases too, 


i wever with enusl treat ome t more thixo tr thos npinting 


inks in which cve to the influence of the concentration the increase of viscosity 


takes place - or in such inks, in Which yielding point is higher. 4, the concen- 
tration of pigments in which thixotropy annears, was defined. In case of a coloured 

pigment 5-7% concentration is needed. n case of carbon dlack 3-4% 1S enough to 

form thixotrooic structures. - 5. Ihe formation of the thixotronic structure during 


the first 1-2 hours is rather quick, but later it grows slower. - 6. With the 
increase of rising time of thixctropy increeses the time needed for the destruction 
of thixotronic structure too. 


¥NEW APPARATUS FOR MEASURING HUMIDITY. H. Gaegauf. Schweiz. Archiv. angew. 


Wissenschaft u. lechnik, 22: 129-35, April 1956; Chimie analyticue, 38 
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December 1956. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 12, December 1957, page 714. 


The behavior of a large number of materials is known to be influenced by humidity. 
It is the usual vrocedure to measure moisture content directly, but a better idee of 


the practical behavior of a meterie] is given by a measurement of its equilibrium 
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water-vapor pressure, which is established in a closed chamber containing the 
material under study. An apvaratus has been constructed to measure this quantity 
on paper samples; the measurement of the moisture content of the air in the chamber 
is made by an electronic method, with an accuracy of + 2 percent. 


THE ALINCO BRIGHTNESS METER. Wallece M. Askerman. Technical Association of 


the Pulp and Paper Industry, Vol. 41, No. 5, pages 157A-158A, 2 pages. A brightness 
meter designed for production use by non-skilled personnel is described. The read- 
out is given directly in per cent of brightness of standard magnesium oxide on a 
digital dial by means of continuous electrical comparison with a reference cell. 
A design feature of the instrument is its "light tube" which prevents scattering of 
light in the integrating sphere by confining the beam within a cylinder inside the 
sphere. It is claimed that complete readings can be obtained every 4-5 seconds in 
practice. A General Electric brightness meter is used as a more sensitive standard. 
*FLUORESCENT WHITENING AGENTS, R. S. Higginbotham and F. W. Thomas. 
Nature 181, May 24, 1958, pp. 1437-9; Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 18, No. 7, July 1958, 
page 248. Fluorescent or optical whitening agents absorb preferentially ultraviolet 
in the wavelengths region of 350 m and reradiate a portion of the absorbed energy 
in the form of violet, blue or greenish light with maximum emission at 430-450 m, 
Their efficiency therefore depends upon the light source, and its evaluation is not 
en easy matter. The green-shade agents have a greater lightening effect, the violet 
ones surpass in their blueing effect. Some agents due to poor light-fastness cause 
& yellow discoloration after a comparatively short exposure to light. Some chemical 
types are mentioned and reference is made to 4 reviews of whitening agents in the 
textile literature. 


*PORTABLE INSTRUMENT FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF THE MOISTURE CONTENT OF PAPER. 


Anonymous. Rev. Pap. Cart. Vol. 21, No. 7, April 1958, page 33 (in French). 
Printing Abstracts, Vol. 13, No. 6, Jume 1958, page 390. Hygros P is easily 


Operated with only one hand. It is used with various attachments according to the 
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type of paper to be tested. Different scales are provided for different types of 
PS (coated art, offset paper, dbtation parchment, etc.). Weighing about 800 Be: 
the instrument is fed by 4 batteries of standerd type. (R. Acker, Heidelberg, 
Postfach 124, W. Germany.) 


REMOTE HUMIDITY INDICATOR. Anonymous. Printing Equipment Engineer, Vol. 87, 


No. 11, August 1957, page 10, 22. Printing Abstracts, Vol. 13, No. 2, February 1958, 


page 128. This device for measuring humidity of closed areas has a built-in 
tenverature-—compensating coil ensuring the same temperature level in the indicator 
chamber as the sampled area. Accurate readings “1 1-1/2% are claimed. (Serdex, Ine.) 


*#ELECTRONIC CONTROL OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY. Anonymous. Paper Makers 


Annual Review, No. 1957, pp. 10, 12; Printing Abstracts, Vol. 13, No. 2, February 
1958, page 111, 112, 2 pages. The 'Tem-Con' system consists of a sensitive element 
and a small amplifier. The experience obtained with this device on paper conditioning 
machines, and its uses for ensuring even temperature and humidity in factory rooms, are 
indicated. Accurate control of temperature (within + 0.2°C.) and humidity (within 
+ 0.5%) is cleimed. 
LITHOGRAPHY — GENERAL 
*OPTIMUM DAMPING IN OFFSET. Anonymous. Caractere, Vol. 8, No. 9, September 


1957, page 27 (in French). Printing Abstracts, Vol. 12, No. 11, November 1957, vage 


709. The Regulateur Hydrothermique (Ets Mincel et Cie, 2 rue du Temple, Saint—Maur, 
Seine, France) ensures the proper balance between inking and damping on any type of 
offset machine by removing excess moisture by a forced draught of warm air. The 
warm air also serves to accelerate the drying of the ink. 

CORRECT MOISTURE BALANCE AND HOW IT CAN BE ACHIEVED. Charles F. Geese. 


National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 6, Jume 1958, pages 18, 24, 82, 3 pages. A 


review of procedures for correct dampener adjustments as explained in a previous articl 


COLOR PROVING. Oscar Diehl. National Lithogrenher, Vol. 65, No. 2, February 


1958, pages 32, 34, 2 pages. Necessity for standardization in proving and printing} 
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same ink, stock, blankets, and plates. Inks and densitometer readings for 3 and 
4 color process work. 

METAL DECORATING IN ENGLAND. John Matthews. Modern “ithography, Vol. 26, 
No. 4, April 1958, pages 95-7, 153, 4 pp. A description of tin coating by the 
Metal Box Co. Ltd. including making of roller coater blankets, specifications of 
rolls, and oven installations, and various automatic features. Normal scraping 
gear has been eliminated from the impression cylinder by tripping the impression 
cylinder out of engagement when no sheet is fed, thus avoiding scraping dirt into 
the feed. Beta Ray control of film weight is being developed. Production rates 
are given for various machines. 

*TRUE ROLLING OF THE CYLINDERS OF OFFSET PRESSES AND THE VARIOUS POSSIBILITIES. 
Anonymous. Roland-News, No. 2, April 1956, pp. 2~5 (in English). Printing 
Abstracts, Vol. 12, No. 8, August 1957, page 498. Factors affecting the length 
of the print are discussed, including thickness of packing, paper thickness, 
paper and plate stretching and the damping of the rubber blanket. 

THE MANY USES OF VINYL COATINGS. PART ONE. R.B. Wilson. National 
Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 6, June 1958, pages 45-6, 2 pp. This article discusses 
some of the merits of using vinyl coatings to prime or size metals for metal 
decorating. When properly formulated and applied in the right amowmt vinyl size 
can overcome many variations in metal surfaces. Vinyl sizes have been used: to 
assure adhesion of other coatings during metal fabrication, as an overprint varnish, 
and as wet ink varnish. Both wet and dry ink vinyl varnishes are available in full 
gloss, satin, or flat types. Some vinyls are thermosetting and permit varnished 
printing on both sides of a sheet with adequate product and metal production. 

ADVANTAGES OF VINYLS (METAL DECORATING). CONCLUSION. R. B. Wilson. 
National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 7, July 1958, pages 63-4, 2 pp. A concluding 


review of the use of vinyl coatings for metel decorating describing their develop- 


Rent, properties and acceptance by the industry. They are formulated into size 
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coats, color coats, litho bases, and finishing varnishes. The newer "dispersion 
coatings" can be applied at film weights of 20-30 times those possible. with 
solution coatings. Vinyl coated metal can be deep drawn, and has excellent 
chemical resistance, flavor characteristics, and esthetic value. 
GRAPHIC ARTS GENERAL 

A COLOR "ELECTROFAX" PROCESS. J. S. Rydz and 5. W. Johnson. RCA Review, 
Vol. XIX, No. 3, September 1958, pages 465-86, 22 pages. ecent developments with 
Electrofax toners have resulted in color Electrofax prints. These prints, while 
similar in appearance to photogranhic resuits, do not follow the subtractive color 
mixture laws which describe dye images. In the present paper, the basic principles 
of pigment mixtures and the application of the Kubelka analysis to the color 
Electrofax process are discussed. Colorimetry data for the printing of Electrofax 
particles is presented. A method of seperating color for producing line work is 
discussed. The method differs from the conventional techniaues of using tri- 
color filters in that the separation of color is achieved by controlling the 
amount of exposure on a4 scene. The mixing of colors which occurs due to the 
fusing operation in the Electrofax process provides the potential means for a 
color print system based on particle mixing rather than over-—laying dyes as in a 
halftone printing ink process. 

PHOTOELECTRETS. A NEW PROCESS. Anonymous. Process, Vol. 65, No. 774, 
June 1958, page 227. A new method of producing photographs has recently been 


described in Russian scientific journals by V. M. Fridkin (Kristallografiya, 


Vol. 2, page 130, Doklady, Vol. 118, page 273). It makes use of a little-know 
effect found with certain insulating materials: that when exposed to the 
simultaneous action of light and an electric field they become permanently 
polarized - acquire an inbuilt electric charge. Such charged insulators are 
called: 'photoelectrets' (electrets since they are electrostatic analogues of 


magnets), and were discovered more than twenty years ago by the Bulgarian scientist 
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Nedzhahor. The afparent lack of subsequent interest is perhaps largely due to 
the necessity of keeping them in darkness, since light (in the absence of applied 
voltage) destroys their polarization. This fact is the basis of the new process, 
for a photoelectret becomes depolarized at a rate which depends on the intensity 
of the light to which it is exposed. fFridkin found that by projecting a picture 
on to a fully polarized photoelectret he could saciid its surface a pattern of 
electric charge which in intensity accurately produced the light and wines of the 
original image. Since a charged surfece can attract particles bearing a charge of 
opposite sign he was able to ‘develop’ this latent image with suitably charged 
particles of dark pigment and obtain a visible positive copy of the projected 
imege. Tone reproduction would appear to be good. A permanent picture could be 
obteined by melting the pigment on to the photoelectret. 

*POLYCARBONATE LAYERS FOR ELECTROPHOTOGRAPHY. German Application 1.031,127, 


57% 10, December 14, 1956. A. Miller and H. Haydn to Agfa. Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 


18, No. 7, July 1958, page 278. Zine oxide or another photoconductor,'e.g. p- 
terphenyl, is mixed into a solution of 4 di-(monohydroxyaryl) alkanepolycarbonate 
Solution as binder. Such layers show a low dark conductivity and good adhesion to 
supports. An example is 100 ml of a 2% solution of a polycarbonate from 4,4'- 
dihydroxydiphenyldimethylmethane in methylene chloride in which 40 g of zine 
oxide has been dispersed. 

*XEROGRAPHY. U. S. Patent 2,803,542, July 26, 1955. 0. A. Ullrich, Jr. 


Assigned by mesne assignments to Haloid Co. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 44, 


No. 5, May 1958, page 203. An electrophotographic process that uses xerographic 
plates having an increesed range of spectral sensitivity, particularly towards the 
red region, involves (1) charging a plate comprising a conductive support, e.g., 
aluminum or brass, bearing a photoconductive insulating layer of a vitreous wniform 
mixture of 0.5 to 20 percent by weight of arsenic and 99.5 to 80 percent of 


Selenium; (2) exposing the plate to form an electrostatic latent image on the 
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surface of the photoconductive insulating layer; and (3) developing it with 
electrically charged powder particles. 
*CORONA DISCHARGE DEVICE. U. S. Patent 2,777,957. April 6, 1950. L. E, 


Walkup. Assigned by mesne assignments to Haloid Co. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, 


Vol. 43, No. 9, September 1957, page 535. A charger for xerographic materials 
consists of one or more corona wires, a control grid between the wires ey the 
photoconductive layer, a’ grounded support for the plate, and 4 grounded shield 
above the corona wires. The control grid is maintained at a potential about equal 
to the voltage desired on the plate to prevent breakdown of the photoconductive 
layer by excessive surface charge. 

#THERMOGRAPHIC PROCESS, U. S. Patent 2,740,896. May 10, 1947. C. 5S, 


Miller. Assigned to Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, 


Vol. 44, No. 3, March 1958, page 107. Thermogrephic reproductions of printed 


matter, diagrams, photogrephs, and the like, are made by exposing the original with 


infrared radiation in contact with a heat-sensitive copy sheet to form a heat pattem 
in the infrared-absorptive areas of the original and cause a visible color change in 
the juxtaposed areas of the sensitized sheet. The copy sheet may be a transparent 
support, e.g., cellophane, carrying a heat-sensitive layer containing, e.g., lead 
acetate and thiourea, which blackens on heating to 120°C. for one-half second or less. 

ULTRASONIC ALUMI-FOIL WELDER. Anonymous. Gravure, Vol. 4, No. 6, June 1958, 
page 44. The ultrasonic aluminum foil welder developed by Gulton Industries, Inc. 
is demonstrated. This wnit, which emplays high frequency sound vibrations to 
produce airtight seals on aluminum foil wrapped packages, can be built into auto- 
mated production line systems or operated manually. Several of the lightweight 
welders can be operated from the same ultrasonic generator. 

GUMMED PAPER RUNS ARE EASY IF YOU OBSERVE THE RULES. Anonymous. Printing 
Fouipment Engineer, Vol. 88, No. 5, February 1958, pages 41-3, 70, 4 pages. 


Information extracted from "Helpful Hints About Gummed Paper," a series of bulletins 
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by the Paper Manufacturers Co. Gummed paper is available in two grades; strong 


and dextrine. Pre-treatment of non-porous surfaces, such as overprint varnish, 
for subsequent labeling with gummed paper is described. One hour should be 
allowed for the drying of gummed paper adhesives during testing. The' use of 7 
grometers and air conditioning or humidification is recommended for pressrooms. 

Glassine type inks are generally satisfactory for cealtibinas on the gummed side of 

the paper provided they are soft and not tacky. Additional cobalt drier must be 


used since ink does not absorb into the adhesive film. 


COMPARISON OF MUNSELL AND MACADAM COLOR SPACES. H. R. Davidson and H. 


Hemmendinger. Journal of the Optical Society of America, Vol. 48, No. 9, 


September 1958, pages 606-608, 3 pages. Because of the growing interest in uniform 
chromaticity scales, a comparison between the Munsell color space and a color space 
based on MacAdam's visual sensitivity data is of importance. In order to make this 
comparison we established the CIE coordinates for a Munsell type cylindrical space 
sampling conforming to MacAdam's data. In the color space so formed, a’ color 
difference of one-chroma step, for example, will be the same in any region when that 
difference is calculated from MacAdam's data. This "MacAdam space" differs mater- 
jially from Munsell renotation space. The distance of the constant chroma:loci from 
$. neutral in the purple-blue region is approximately doubled, and the constant hue 
loci are shifted as much as 10 hue steps in the green and red regions. 
*MOSCOW'S PRINTING MACHINERY RUNS FASTER — RESEARCH IN THE SOVIET GRAPHIC 
ARTS INDUSTRIES. K. Weidemann. Druckspiegel, Vol. 12, No. 12, December 1957, 


pp. 623-6 (in German). Printing Abstracts, Vol. 13, No. 5, May 1958, page 352. 


There are three Research Institutes in the Soviet Union: two in Moscow and one 
in Lvov. One of the Moscow institutes is solely concerned with machine construc- 
tion. The All-Union Research Institute for Graphic Arts Technology was founded 
in Moscow 26 years ago, comprising an area of 1,500 square miles with 180 em- 


5 ployees. In another part of Moscow is an experimental printing works, employing 
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150 workers, comprising an area of 1,500 square miles. The Research Institute 
maintains branches in various large printing works through the Soviet Union, 
which provide a liaison between research and practical application. In the 
photographic laboratory, a team of 18 is engaged in the investigation of masking 
techniques, pre-screening of films and the provision of contrasty film, material 
which is said to be equivalent in quality to Kodalith. The results on the'use of 
the contact screen have just been published by the only Russian trade magazine. 

In the chemical laboratory the development of a new coating for plates is in hand. 
The letterpress technical laboratory is engaged on the application of plastics to 
types and stereos, in conjunction with a foundry in Leningrad. The work on the 
casting of plastic types, and the advantages of these for long runs, is of interest, 
The testing of paper for web-fed rotary printing is in progress, together with the 
development of quick-drying inks for rotary printing, and a process for the preven- 
tion of set-off in colour printing. Experiments are being carried out on the 
drying of inks by heat, electroplating techniques for all printing processes, 
especially bi-metallic plates for offset printing, and a screen mask (grid) has 
been successfully developed for colour television. The plate has a diameter of 
half a metre, and consists of half a miliion ‘holes'. The four-colour offset 
printing techniques are investigated; also new etching baths, vith better etching 
control, for gravure printing. New adhesives are being developed in the book- 
binding technical laboratory. The use of electronic equipment for measuring 
colour density, the elimination of static electricity, and quick-drying inks 

for gravure and offset printing are under investigation and the control of the 


composition of materials is carried out. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 


Compiled by the Research Department of the 
LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 


These abstracts of important current articles, patents, and books are 
compiled as a service of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. They 
represent statements made by the authors and do not express the opinions 
of the abstractors or of the LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. If the title is marked with an 
asterisk (*), LTF has no further information than that contained in the 
abstract itself. Inquiries about these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies of U. S. Patents, write direct 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. Send twenty-five cents 
for each patent desired. Make checks or money orders payable to “Treasurer 
of the United States”. British patents may be obtained for forty-five cents 
from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2, England, 
or as is the case with all foreign patents, they may be obtained as photo- 
prints from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


If the title of the abstract is not marked with an asterisk (*), LTF 
can supply photostats of the original article. NOTE: When placing orders 
for such photostats, please give the COMPLETE description of article 
wanted - TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLICATION, DATE, and PAGE NUMBERS. When articles 
appear in LTF’s publication Research Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The charge for copies of Research 
Progress is thirty cents each to LTF members and one dollar to non-members 
plus three cents postage. The charge for photostats is one dollar per 
page (check abstract for number of pages) plus three cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other than Canada and the United 
States or its territories and possessions is ten cents per page of photo- 
stats or ten cents per copy of Research Progress. Orders from companies or 
individuals who are not members of LTF cannot be filled until payment is 
received. Orders with payment enclosed receive immediate attention. 


LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) “Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Research Department” and (2) “Books of Interest to Lithographers”. These 
are available for twenty-five cents each in coin or U.S. stamps. All in- 
quiries concerning these lists and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be addressed to: Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY, PART ONE, H. M. Cartwright and Robert MacKay. Gravure, 
Vol. 3, No. 11, November 1957, pages 16-20, 50, 6 pages. General review of color 
theory, including additive and subtractive colors, color terminology, 4 color 
theory, measurement of color, sensitive materials, separation negatives, need for 
gray scales. Article is section of book "Rotogravure - A Survey of European and 
American Methods" by above authors. 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY, PART TWO, COLOR TRANSPARENCY REPRODUCTION. H. M. Cartwright 
and Robert MacKay. Gravure, Vol. 3, No. 12, December 1957, pages 15-17, 3 pages. 
Discusses briefly color transnarency revroduction, types of illumination used for 
senaration of color transparencies, preparation of trensnarencies for separation, 
additive and subtractive trensparencies, and color correction. 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY, PART THREE, POSITIVE MASKING IN PRACTICE. H. M. Cartwright 
and Robert MacKay. Gravure, Vol. 4, No. 1, January 1958, pages 20-23, 42, 46, Ad, 
7 pages. Several methods of masking for color correction are shown. Negative and 
positive masking, two-stage masking, and under-color removal masks are discussed. 
The Multichrom camera system is shown with an explanation of its use for projection 
masking. A masking system in which correction is made by projecting light into 
image plane is described “additive masking." Optical principles illustrated. ‘Some 
discussion on Infra Red photography for special applications, and Fluorescence Color 
Process (Kodak) for color correction. Negative and positive materials are used 
(Kodacolor, Agfa Process). Color proofs from separation negatives (different type 
mentioned) color carbon prints, dyed glue images, etc. 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY, PART FOUR, COLOR SCANNERS. H. M. Cartwright and Robert 
MecKay. Gravure, Vol. 4, No. 2, Feorucry 1958, pages 36, 40, 67, 68, 4 pages. 
Discussion of electronic color correction. Time-Springdale Scanner, R.C.A. 


Interchemical Electronic System, and the Belin system of Color Correction are 


described briefly along with the Acme Color Separator. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY, PART FIVE, HALFTONE PHOTOGRAPHY--CONCLUSION. H. M. Cartwright 


and Robert MacKay. Gravure, Vol. 4, No. 3, March 1958, pages 34, 39, 67, 3 pages. 
General remarks on halftone photography. Techniques used in Direct Screen 
Separation Continuous Tone Separations and Halftone Screen angles for gravure. 
Also included is a brief discussion on fake color reproduction (Hand-colored bromide 
prints, "Flexichrome"), etc. 

COLOR SEPARATION BY ELECTRONICS. Richard L. Smith. Printing Production, Vol. 
88, No. 10, July 1958, pages 44~6, 3 pp. Describes improvements to Acme Color 
Separator, and how set of separations are made with this equipment. 

TWO STAGE MASKING FOR GRAVURE. H. F. George, E. Greminger and W. N. Welch. 
Gravure, Vol. 4, No. 9, September 1958, pages 14-5, 47-8, 4 pages. Use of lith 
type emulsions for continuous tone color correction masks. Flexibility of two 
stage masking for correcting wmwanted colors. Article contains charts and curves 
showing exposure data for several type films which can be used. 

AUTOMATIC DENSITY CONTROL IN PHOTO PROCESSING. Brent Archer. Gravure, Vol. 4, 
No. 7, July 1958, pages 24, 52-3, 3 pages. A densitometer uses infre red radiation 
to compare the increasing density difference of two developing control areas and 
stops development at a pre-selected gamma. Called the Gammatron, it is made by 
J. F. Crosfield, Ltd., London. 


NEW ACME ELECTRONIC SCANNER. Anonymous. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, No. 7, 


July 1958, page 98. ‘First introduced June 1958, first commercial separator 
purchased by Buffalo Courier-Express for Niagara Photoengraving Co. Makes 
separations from original up to 8 x 10 transparencies or opaque copy. 8 x 10 


scan time 30 minutes. 2- 4 x 5 pictures 15 minutes. Final separations are fully 


color corrected. 


PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 
*PROCESSING SOLUTION FOR DEEP-~ETCHED LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING PLATES. U. 5S. Patent 


2,841,079, July 1, 1958. Elbert A. Dulfer. Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 19, 
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October 10, 1958, column 16104. The use of a nonaqueous solution of metal salts 


eliminates the need for an anhydrous alcohol wash prior to ink development in the 
processing of deep—etched nlates. In a typical example, a deep-etched plate, 
while still wet with etching solution, is treated with a solution of 0.5 gallon 
of 2-butoxyethanol, 0.5 gallon of MeOH, 1.5 pound NiCl5, and 0.5 pound CuCls, and 
kent wet for 5 minutes. Trestment, thereafter in the conventional manner yields 
a plate that may be recovered when "blind," and that has low lint pick-up. The 
other preferred metals whose salts may be used are Pb, Cr, and Al. 

*\ZIDE RESIN PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC COMPOSITION. U. S. Patent 2,852,379, May 4, 
1955. Martin Hepher end Hans M. Wagner, assignors to Eastman Kodak Co. Official 
Gazette, Vol. 734, No. 3, Sentember 16, 1958, page 734. 1. A light-sensitive 
coating composition comorising an organic solvent, an organic solvent—soluble 
colloid containing substantially no polar groupings selected from the group 
consisting cf natural rubber, synthetic rubber, cyclized rubber, and oxidized 
rubber, and a water-insoluble aryl azide compound, said comnosition being adapted 
to produce a light-sensitive coating in which an image can be formed by exposure 


to light and washing in an organic solvent. 


ADL GIVES AID IN DEVELOPMENT OF NYLON PHOTOENGRAVING PLATE. Anonymous. 


The Little Acorn, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Winter 1958, pages 5-6, 2 pp. The Time 


Inc. nylon letterpress plate consists of an alcohol-soluble nylon composition 
mounted on ae curved aluminum backing. In addition to the nylon, the composition 
includes eae cross-linking agent thet insolubilizes the nylon, a photosensitizer 

that activates the cross-linking egent and an inhibitor that prevents consumption 
of the cross-linking agent during the molding and forming of the blenk vlate. 

After exposing the plate to illumination heavy in ultraviolet for 2 minutes, the 
plate is developed or etched by an alcoholic solution splashed against the plate. 
Areas not exposed to light are etched to 9.016-0.018" deep in about 12 minutes. This 
plate is said to be strong, light in weight, capable of press rums of more than 


500,090 impvressions, and accurate as to caliper, curvature, and register. 
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POSITIVE ACTING PLATE ACTION EXPLAINED BY 3M. Anonymous. 


Pacific Printer, 


Vol. XCVIII, No. 4, April 1958, pages 14, 16, 2 pp. A new positive acting 


1e 


presensitized photo offset plate made by 3M, can be prepared in one third the 


time it takes to prepare a positive deep-etch plate. This plate is made of 


rd grainless aluminum, machine coated with a positive acting light sensitive 
material. On exposure to light, the unexposed areas remain ink receptive 


whereas the exposed areas are removed and the plate desensitized by applying 3M 


positive plate desensitizer with the conventional deep-etch brush. After washing 
and drying the plate is lacquered and then gummed. Plates may be rerun after 


storage in conventional manner. 


Uiw NOUVEAU PROCEDE CHIMIQUE DE GRAINAGE. Anonymous. Litho Printer, 


Great Britain; La France Graphique, No. 142, October 1958, page 55 (in French). 


Chemical graining of zinc is described. Procedure uses a sulphuric acid mixture 


at room temperature for 10-20 minutes. 


The uniform grain is very fine and has a 


large capacity for holding water. 


*LIGHT SENSITIVE COMPOSITION FOR PHOTOMAGNETIC PRINTING PROCESS. U. S. Patent 


2,819,963. Hamm to Eastman Kodak Company. 


Photographic Science and Engineering, 


Vol. 2, No. 1, Jume 1958, pages 55-6, 2 pages. A ferromagnetic iron oxide, such 


2 as gamma ferric oxide, is wiformly dispersed in a photogranhic gelatino-silver- 


halide emulsion which is coated on a suitable support. The photographic emulsion 
is exposed and processed to a relief image by either tanning development or regular 


development, followed by treatment with an etch-bleach bath. The relief image thus 


formed is magnetized or sensed using a recording head so that the relief image 


becomes also a magnetic image. Condition of 250 cycles per second, 8v, 90 ma, and 
a speed of about 2-3 inch per second preferably with contact recording (sensing) are 


Suggested. The magnetic latent image thus obtained is then "developed" to a magnetic 


This Visible image using finely divided ferromagnetic iron. A suspension of this free 


iron in carbon tetrachloride can be flooded over the relief image. The magnetic 
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lines of force in the magnetized relief image attract the iron particles and 
hold them firmly in contact with the relief image. Regions in the master which 
are void of the ferromagnetic iron oxide matrix are free of developing iron. 
Copies are made by contact transfer, using a moist, vressure-sensitive adhesive 
transfer material, such as dye transfer paner, which is slightly moistened on 


the gelatin side and pnlaced in contact with tne developed master. The iron from 


the surfece of the master matrix is transferred by gentle pressure to the gelatin 
surface of the tye transfer paper. This record can be preserved by spraying it 
with a solution of ea resin in an organic solvent. 

*COATINGS FOR PHOTOMECHANICAL TREATMENT, Dutch Patent 83,171, November 15, 
1956, i. “hilip's Gloeilamvenfabrieken (Theo. T. Boersma, inventor). Chemical 
Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 4, February 25, 1958, columns 2626-27-28. Articles 


consisting entirely or suverficially of metal are coated with a layer of a poly- 


(vinyl butyral) which is insoluble in water and contains 50% butyral in a 10% 
solution in EtOH having e viscosity of 400-600 centipoises. The layer is made 
light-sensitive by incorporation of a chromate, bichromate, or a sensitizing diazo 
or diazonium salt. The sensitive layer is exposed under a photographic negative 
or a stencil. After exposure, the unexposed areas are washed away with EtOH, the 
hardened image being resistant against water, dilute alkali, and acid. The non- 
image parts can be etched or coated with metal by chemical or electrochemical 
means. For example, stainless-steel plate coated with Cu is coated witha poly- 
(vinyl butyral). After exposure and washing with EtOH, the Cu on the colloid- 
free parts is etched away with a 40% solution of FeC1,. The hardened parts of the 
poly-(vinyl butyral) are eliminated with concentrated NaOH. The metal plates can 
be used as planographic printing plates, the Cu parts accepting printing ink. In 
an analogous manner, Cu plates can be etched so deeply that they can be used as 
_intaglio printing plates, or Fe plates 0.5 mm. thick can be etched to form sieves 


or strainers. 
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PAPER AND INK 


PAPER CURL AND MISREGISTER. Theodore Makarius. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, 


No. 1, January 1958, pages 72, 135-7, 4 pages. An extract from Operation of the: 


Offset Press by the same author treating the subject of paper distortion and the 


correction of various misregister conditions arising in practice. Methods of 
applying heat are given, preference being given to strip heaters without polished 
reflectors. Extra trimming of paper to compensate for press distortion of paper 
is not recommended where proper adjustment of stops can be set to conform to the . 
contour of the sheets. "Shimming" of stops to combat fanning out is described, as 
well as "bustling" of sheets for the case of three-point register. 


THE NPIRI DRYING TIME RECORDER. W. D. Schaeffer and A. C. Zettlemoyer. 


American Ink Maker, Vol. XXXVI, No. 5, May 1958, pages 42-5, 117-121, 8 pages. 
A device is described which simulates the finger rub test for measuring drying 


of inks by periodically rubbing standard sheet material against a wet print 


through the action of cowmter-rotating rollers. 


Nip pressure between the rollers 
was decided by a panel test, and data is given for a pressure of 20 p.s.i. Glassine 
is used for — coated papers, and an opaque parchment with one side waxed is 
used for uncoated stock. The prints are made in the form of narrow stripes forming 


an angle of 60° to the long edge, and on 3/16" centers. Each rub covers a distance 


of 1/3 inch and the interval between rubs is adjustable. The drying time is defined 
as the time elapsed between printing and the time at which the print resists smearing. 
Data is given showing a fair degree of correlation with the finger rub test. 
PAPERMAKING AND LITHOGRAPHY, II, THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. Robert F. Reed. 


Print and Paper Review, April 1958, 344-5, 2 pages. Chapter I from LTF Bulletin 


No, 308, "What the Lithographer Should Know About Paper" is reprinted. Appears 
to be one of a series of reprints that will be made from same bulletin. 


LACQUERS AND VARNISHES FOR THE CONVERTER. Warren C. Ashley. Paper, Film 


and Foil Converter, Vol. 32, No. 9, September 1958, pages 21-25, 5 pages. A 
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review of the functional and decorative applications and properties of lacquers 
and varnishes as they apply to paper coatings. Film formers in lacouers are nail 
before application, while they ere made after application in varnishes. Solids 
contents of varnishes may be high relative to viscosity before curing enabling 
heavy glossy coatings to be applied. Varnish curing temperature is limited by 
paper resistance to heat. Six definitions of "gloss" are given. The thickness 
of film may be critical for maximum gloss. The consideration of chemical 
resistance of coatings is discussed and a table of properties given for a 
comprehensive list of basic film formers. 


DU PONT INTRODUCES NEW "MONASTRAL" PIGMENTS. Anonymous. American Ink Meker, 


Vol. XXXVI, No. 6, June 1958, page 39. It is reported that a group of novel 
eompounds giving red pigments of improved properties has been disclosed by the 
Pigments Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Claims for these "monastrals* 
include excellent fastness in pastel shades and high chemical resistance. They 
are recommended for soap wrapper use and for outdoor signs and posters. Poster 
inks are said to have resisted a three month outdoor fade test. This company has 
also disclosed a new chlorination process for the production of titanium dioxide 
from ilmenite. The product is said to have sumerior wetting and dispersion . 
properties. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PORE-SIZES IN WOOD-PULP FIBRES AND PAPER. T. 8S. 


McKnight, R. H. Marchessault, and S. G. Mason. Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, 


Vol. 59, No. 2, February 1958, pages 81-88, 8 pages. The mercury porosimeter 
method for the determination of the pore-size distribution in a porous solid has 
been applied to laboratory handsheets made of unbleached kraft pulp. It was 
shown that ciskdiiiinibintiettine yields a greater void volume of the fibre assembly 


than does evaporation-—drying, without significantly changing the average pore siz& 


. By contrast, the effect of wet-pressure on the void volume was negligible. The 


pore-radius distribution curves for the handsheets all showed a broad maximum in 
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the 1 to 2 micron region. The void volumes of sublimation—- and evaporation-—dried 
mats of loosely bonded sulphite fibres were almost equal. However, freeze-drying 
from benzene of solvent-—exchanged fibres appeared to give higher volume of voids 
in pores less than 100 mu radius. Some penetration of mercury into the pores 
less than 100 mu radius may be only apparent because of a significant collapse 

of voids in the fibre and compression of the cellulose itself. 

BALANCED PROCESS INKS. Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, 

No. 7, July 1958, pages 47-8, 122, 3 pages. Balanced offset process inks - inks 
which can be color corrected with single stage (positive) masking. Describes 


"Rule of Three" -— each color separation negative Red filter negative (cyan 


printer) ‘Green filter negative (Magenta printer) Blue filter negative (yellow 
printer) should print in three of the six principal, and not in other three. Need 
for balanced inks is shown. It is noted balanced inks simplify color correction 


but does not eliminate all hand work. Refers to LTF Color Chart. 


LITHOGRAPHY — GENERAL 


MECHANICAL AIDS FOR OFFSET PRESSES. Harold W. Gegenheimer. American Pressman, 


Vol. 68, No. 7, July 1958, pages 7-8, 2 pages. Various press accessories are 


described. The Baldwin Water Level maintains the uniformity of feed and chemical 


composition of the fountain solution. Baldwin Water Stops give an additional 
degree of control beyond what can be effected by the standard press control of 
ductor cam or of fountain roller speed. The water stops are of two kinds, namely 
either of the roller squeegee or of the drag type. The roller type is recommended 
for cloth covered while the drag type is for other dampeners. The Baldwin Ink 
Agitator provides for continuous, uniform flow of ink by "force feeding." The 
Dayco divider for split fountain is described as "the only really adj ustable 
divider." The Color Separator, also made by Dayco, permits the vibrators to be 
used without cutting the rollers. Finally, the Baldwin Press Washer makes the 


Wash-up job faster, cleaner, and easier. The recently developed Nylex blade is 
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stated to reduce scoring or wearing of the roller. 

*INK FOUNTAIN MIXER. U. S. Patent 2,849,952, March 16, 1956. Harold W. 
Gegenheimer. Official Gazette, Vol. 734, No. 1, September 2, 1958, pages 77-8, 
2 pages. 1. In a mixer for ink fountains the combination of an elongated 
member, said member being supported solely by a plurality of brackets connected 
to and extending laterally from said member and adapted to be attached to the side 
frames of the ink fountain of a printing press, a mill assembly mounted solely on 
said elongated member and including a carriage and a conical mill supported thereby, 
said mill assembly being movable along said elongated member and having means 
engageable with said member for rotating the conical mill in response to such 
movement, means by which said conical mill may be adjusted relative to the 
brackets about an axis parallel with the direction of movement of the mill 
assembly along the elongated member, said last named means being operative to 
retain said conical mill and brackets in desired adjusted rotative positions, and 
motor means supported solely by said elongated means and constructed and arranged 


to continuously reciprocate said mill assembly along said member. 


*TRIPPING MECHANISM FOR OFFSET PRINTING MACHINES. U. S. Patent 2,855,846, 
August 16, 1954. Charles A. Harless and Burton C. Polglase, Jr., assignors to 


R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New York, N Y., a corporation of New York. Official Gazette, 


Vol. 735, No. 2, October 14, 1958, page 324. 1. In a web offset printing machine, 
tripping mechanism comprising a trip shaft, crank means thereon comprising a crank 
arm, link and pivot connecting the same to the crank arm for tripping each of the 
impression, the plate and the ink motion, respectively, means mounting the trip 
shaft for aligning all the said links, and the trip shaft axis in tripping-on 
position, the last said means comprising a block rotatably supporting the trip 
shaft, means for adjustably positioning tne said block in the direction of alignment 
for varying the impression, and means for releasably coupling the said crank arms 


together for tripping the wnit and for uncoupling the crank erms to trip the ink 


motion and plate separately. 
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*FOG GENERATING DEVICE IN LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING MACHINES. U. S. Patent 
2,853,941, April 12, 1954. Gotlieb Herman Brandt and William H. Martin, assignors 
to Harris-Intertype Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, a corporation of Delaware. 


Official Gazette, Vol. 734, No. 5, September 30, 1958, page 1156. 1. Ina 


printing machine, apparatus for producing a fine fog containing liquid particles 
to be projected onto a rotating cylindrical surface, a rigid porous slab of a 
length equal to the length of said surface dispose alongside said surface, said 
slab having greater width than thickness, means for immersing the side edges only 
of the porous slab in a body of liquid, and means for forcing air upwardly through 
a limited, intermediate longitudinal zone of said slab for creating a vertical 
curtain of upwardly flowing air borne particles. 

*LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS DAMPENING MECHANISM FOR SPRAYING DESENSITIZING LIQUID 


ON LITHOGRAPHIC PLATES. U. S. Patent 2,853,004, April 19, 1955. John 0. Sanker, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Official Gazette, Vol. 734, No. 4, September 23, 1958, pp. 904-5, 
2pp. 1. In a lithographic press the combination of a rotatable cylinder carrying 
a printing plate and which plate requires the application thereto of desensitizing 
solution, a supply receptacle for desensitizing solution, a metal roller fed by 
emergence in the desensitizing nated; a doctor roller mounted to engage said 
metal roller, a distributing roller adapted to receive a film of desensitizing 
solution from said doctor roller and a dampening roller provided with means for 
rotating the same, said dampening roller composed of radially extending fibers, 

Said metal roller, doctor roller, distributing roller and dampening roller being 
operable as a unit independent of said rotatable cylinder and means for bending 


Over said fibers and releasing them to cause them to spray desensitizing fluid 


onto the plate and means for inhibiting the action of said fiber bending over and 


releasing means timed for intermittent action with the rotatable cylinder mechanism 
to inhibit spraying at predetermined intervals of cylinder rotation. 


*INKING AND WATERING MECHANISM FOR PRINTING PRESSES. U. S. Patent 2,857,840, 
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‘November 13, 1956. Carl 0. Bachman. Official Gazette, Vol. 735, No. 4, October 2g 


1358, page 884. 1. For use in a printing press, apparatus for transferring a 
material consisting of one of water and ink from a source thereof to a device 
adapted to transfer it to the article to be printed comprising a first roll mounted 
on an eccentric shaft and rotatable with respect to the shaft, ea second roll 
substantially parallel to the first roll, means for rotating the second roll and 
the eccentric shaft, one of said first and said second rolls having its periphery 
provided with a coating of said material and the other being operable to transfer 
a coating of material on its periphery to said device, a third roll, means for 
maintaining the periphery of said first roll continuously in contact with the 
periphery of said third roll, said first and said second rolls being positioned 
closely adjacent each other and said eccentric shaft being so designed with respect 
to the spacing and diameters of the rolls that the periphery of the first roll 
approaches the periphery of the second roll from a first position spaced away from 
it smoothly and continuously to a second position such that the peripheries are 
substantially in contact and then the periphery of the first roll retreats from the 
periphery of the second roll in the same manner to said first position, once during 
each revolution of the eccentric shaft, whereby a coating of said material on said 
one roll is removed therefrom gradually by the other roll during rotation of the 
eccentric shaft, said other roll receiving first the outer-most layer of the coating, 
then the next inner layer and the next during the seventnt of the periphery of said 
first roll toward the periphery of the second roll so that said material is 
distributed evenly over the periphery of said other roll. 

*PLANOGRAPHIC DAMPENING APPARATUS. U.S. Patent 2,851,948, February 20, 1957. 
Chester H. Lucas, assignor to Williem Gegenheimer Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., a 


corporation of New York. Official Gazette, Vol. 734, No. 3, September 16, 1958, 


page 617. 1. In a dampening mechanism for a planogrephic printing press, the 


combination of a rotatable water-fountain roll to supply water to the printing 
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surface, and a plurality of leaf spring, flexible wiping members adjacent to each 
other and having pointed tapered ends to engage the surface of the roll to remove 
water therefrom, and means for individually and selectively varying the engagement 
of the leaf spring members with the surface of the roll to vary the width of the 


roll area from which water is removed. 


*MEANS FOR DAMPENING THE SURFACE OF A ROTATING CYLINDER. U. S. Patent 2,856,848, 


May 5, 1955. Howard A. Pritchard, assignor to Harris-Intertype Corporation, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, a corporation of Delaware. Official Gazette, Vol. 735, No. 3, October 


21, 1958, page 606. 1. In a lithographic printing press, an electrically grounded 


rotating member, an electrode parallel to but spaced from said member, a high 


potential source of electricity to which said electrode is electrically connected, 
there being an electrical field of force between the electrode and the grounded 
member, means for creating a fog containing finely divided ink repellent moisture 
particles, said fog being directed into said field of force and said field of force 
impelling the particles toward and onto said grounded member, vacuum creating means, 
exhaust means connected with said vacuum creating means for collecting those moisturé 
particles not adhering to the grounded rotating member, and electrical precipitating 
means intermediate the point of collection of moisture particles and said vacuum 
creating means for reclaiming the moisture and preventing it from entering said 
vacuum creating means. 


RUNNING PRESENSITIZED PLATES. Anonymous. Offset Duplicator Review, Vol. 8, 


No. 3, March 1958, pages 15-6, 46, 50, 4 pages. Many pressmen who have always run 


grained plates have trouble with grainless plates at first Tre principal source 


of their difficulty is that they have tried to run them with the same press 


adjustments required for grained plates. When you print grainless plates, remember 


these things: 


1. Run with as little water and ink as possible. Reduce water feed first and then 


the ink feed. Don't increase the water feed until you reach a point where more 
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water is the only way that you can stop plate scum. 

2. Run with as little pressure as possible throughout the entire printing wit, 
Reset the form rollers for an ink band of 1/8 to 3/16 inch. Set the dampeners 
for minimum bounce. Use a hard, smooth blanket. Keep the squeeze as close to 
0.002 inch as possible. 


LIGHTING FOR THE LITHO SHOP. Dr. W. Schweisheimer. _ Modern Lithography, Vol, 


26, No. 7, July 1958, pages 42, 109-110, 3 pages. Acceptable standards of illumina- 
tion for litho plants. Recommended minimum standards for industrial interiors by 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 

STRIPPING IS NEVER DULL. Adam Henri Reiser. Printing Production, Vol. 88, 
No. 11, August 1958, pages 54-5, 94, 96, 4 pages. Part 2 of a series on stripping 
discusses paper and foil materials for masking, relative stretch of support 
material and requirement for a stripper. 

ESTIMATING OPAQUING FILM ASSEMBLY AND LAYOUT. Phillips N. Piper. National 
Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 6, Jume 1958, pages 14, 16, 2 pages. General Discussion 
of operations that must be done by litho art department after negatives leave 
camera department. Charts showing approximate times needed to opaque average 


negatives and layout time for good commercial quality flats. 


GRAPHIC ARTS -— GENERAL 

REVOLUTIONARY COLOR MONITOR COULD BE DEVELOPED FOR "COST OF ROCKET AROUND THE 
WORLD." Anonymous. Printing News, No. 162, October 2, 1958, page 9. An electronic 
monitor could be developed which would produce from an original transparency or 
artwork a picture which would be almost a facsimile of the printed result. 

*COLOR DEVIATION MEASURING INSTRUMENT. U.S. Patent 2,836,811, December 28, 
1955. Morton Kaye, assignor, by mesne assignments, to the Perkin-Elmer Corporation, 
Norwalk, Conn., a corporation of New York. Official Gazette, Vol. 735, No. 3, 
October 21, 1958, page 594. 1. A color deviation measuring instrument for 


measuring deviations in color of a sample from a standard, comprising in combinationy 
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a light source, means for obtaining a plurality of light beams from said source 
colored by said sample, means for obtaining an uncolored light beam from said 
source, light filters associated with at least one of said light beams, each of 
said filters having a different transmission characteristic, a chopper to transmit 
in turn each of said colored light beams, and means for comparing the intensity of 
said colored light beams after chopping and filtering with the intensity of said 
uncolored light beam, to thereby indicate both deviation in color and greying or 
dilution of said sample with respect to said standard. 

COLOR AND THE HUMAN EYE. Anonymous. Paint, Oil and Chemical Review, Vol. 121, 


No. 10, May 15, 1958, pages 10-11, 2 pages. Color vision changes with age are 


studied. in relation to yellowing of the eye lens and macula. Granville gray 


plaques were used by the National Bureau of Standards. 

*DEVELOPING ELECTROSTATIC LATENT IMAGES ON PHOTO-CONDUCTIVE INSULATING MATERIAL, 
U. S. Patent 2,851,373, November 21, 1955. John L. Tregay, and John J. Schulze, 
asSignors to Charles Bruning Company Inc., a corporation of Delaware. Official 
Gazette, Vol. 734, No. 2, September 9, 1958, page 462. 1. A process of developing 
electrostatic latent images on photo-conductive insulating material, which process 
comprises supporting a body of carrier particles admixed with developer powder on 
a pair of abutting rotatable feed rolls, rotating said feed rolls to agitate the 
base of said body and thus maintain said mixture in said body in a loose uncompacted 
condition and to simultaneously feed said photo-conductive insulating material 
through the nip of the feed rolls and the agitated body of developer powder so that 
the photo-conductive insulating material containing said images is contacted by the 
loose mixture thereby depositing and adhering the developer powder in said mixture 
to the latent images on said photo-conductive insulating material removing the 
photo-conductive insulating material having the developer powder thus deposited 
thereon from said agitated body of developer powder and fixing the developer powder 


on said photo-conductive insulating material. 
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*ELECTROSTATIC PRINTING PROCESS FOR PRODUCING PHOTOGRAPHIC TRANSPARENCIES, 
U. S. Patent 2,857,271, September 28, 1954. Meyer L. Sugarman, Jr., assignor to 
Radio Corporation of America, a: corporation of Delaware. Official Gazette, Vol. 
735, No. 3, October 21, 1958, pp. 721-2, 2 pp. 1. An electrostatic printing 
process which comprises providing a substantially transparent backing having on 
one surface thereof a coating of a photoconductive insulating material comprising 
a photoconductor dispersed in an organic, substantially transparent film-forming 
binder, producing an electrostatic image on the surface of said photoconductive 
insulating material developing said electrostatic image with a finely divided 
developer substance, fixing said finely divided developer substance substantially 
in situ, dissolving substantially all of said dispersed photoconductor from said 
photoconductive insulating material with a reagent which is a solvent for said 
photoconductor but not for said binder so as to render the remainder of said 
coating substantially transparent, said organic film-forming binder and said 
fixed developer substance being substantially waffected by said reagent. 

*ELECTROSTATIC PRINTING. U.S. Patent 2,857,272, September 28, 1954. 
Harold Grey Greig, assignor to Radio Corporation of America, a corporation of 
Delaware. Official Gazette, Vol. 735, No. 3, October 21, 1958, page 722. 1. In 
an electrostatic printing process which comprises producing an electrostatic image 
on a photoconductive material comprising a photoconductor dispersed in an organic, 
film-forming binder, developing said electrostatic image with a finely divided 
developer substance and fixing said finely divided developer substance substantially 
in situ, the step subsequent to said fixing comprising subjecting said photo- 
conductive material to a reagent which is a solvent for said photoconductor and 
not for said binder until substantially all of said photoconductor is dissolved, 
said organic, film-forming binder and said fixed developer substance being 


substantially unaffected by said reagent. 


*ELECTROFERROGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESS AND APPARATUS THEREFOR. U. >. Patent 


2,857,290, September 21, 1955. Wallis D. Bolton, assignor to international Business 
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Machines Corporation, New York, N. Y., a corporation of New York. Official Gazette, 


Vol. 735, No. 3, October 21, 1958, page 725. 10. A method of printing an electro- 
ferroscopic powder developed image from an electroferroplate having a photoconductive 
insulating layer supported by a conducting magnetizable member onto the surface of a 
print receiving material, which includes the steps of producing a composite latent 


image on said electroferroplate by forming and storing a latent magnetic image of a 


first object in the magnetizable member of said electroferroplate and a latent 


electrostatic image of a second object in the insulating layer thereof, developing 
said composite latent image by applying electroferroscopic powder to the exposed 
surface of the insulating layer of said electroferroplate, transferring said 
electroferroscopic powder developed composite latent image from said electroferro- 
plate onto the surface of the print receiving material, and permanently affixing 
said transferred electroferroscopic powder image to said print receiving material, 
FOREWORD. Anonymous. Research and Engineering Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, Inc. R&E No. 1-1958. After three years of preliminary work in a 
laboratory of Pratt Institute and numerous meetings with manufacturers, users, and 
health and insurance authorities, a standard has been adopted for a petroleum 
distillate solvent for general purpose use in the graphic arts industry. The 
solvent, comparatively safe both as to fire and health hazards, is recommended 
for removing fresh ink from rollers, plates, type, etc., as well as for the general 
cleaning of equipment. It is slower drying than gasoline, but safer. 
*HEAT-SENSITIVE COPYING-PAPER. Reissue 24,554, April 30, 1957. Original 
2,710,263, June 7, 1955. Bryce L. Clark and Carl S. Miller, assignors to Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minn., a corporation of Delaware. 
Official Gazette, Vol. 735, No. 3, October 21, 1958, pn. 537-8. 11. A structure 
comprising a non-metallic supporting base and a non-transparent, heat-sensitive 
coating thereon, said structure being adapted, on being placed in heat—conductive 


contact with a typewritten message and on irradiation of said message with high- 
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of a normally transparent stable organic fusible solid melting to a liquid without 


intensity illumination, to provide a reproduction of said message in the form of 
permanently visibly distinct characters within the non-transparent field, and 


without splitting or offsetting of the coating; said coating comprising particles 


appreciable volatilization or decomposition at a temperature within the range of 
about 60-115°C., and distributed throughout a thin stratum of transparent film- 
forming organic binder which is infusible within said range; said meltable organic 
solid when in liquid form having good wetting properties toward said organic 
binder, and said organic solid and said binder being mutually compatible, as 
indicated by an increase in melting-point of the heat-blended mixture over that 
of the organic solid alone, and having substantially the same refractive index. 


*ARSENIC TRISULFIDE AS PHOTOCONDUCTOR. U.S. Patent 2,844,493. 117/211, 


2/11/55-7/22/58. H. Schlosser to Horizons, Inc. Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 18, No. 10, 
October 1958, page 406. Arsenic trisulfide transmits light even in the form of 
relatively thick layers (50 u), has a high dark resistivity, a peak response at 
425 mu which is complementary to the output of a P-1ll cathode ray tube, and can 
be vacuum coated at the relatively low temperature of 300C. The sensitivity of 
arsenic sulfide layers can be increased by the presence of antimony, bismuth, 
lead, tellurium or tin. The 12 process & product claims include optional heat 


treatment for 1 hour at 300-500F. 


ELECTRIC HYGROMETERS. Arnold Wexler. U. S. Department of Commerce, National 


Bureau of Standards Circular 586, September 3, 1957, 21 pages. This Circular is 


a review of the art of measuring the moisture content of air by the methods of 
electric hygrometry. The basis of these methods is the change in electrical 
resistance of a hygroscopic material with change in humidity. 


PULSED XENON ARC. Herbert P. Paschel. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, No. 7, 


July 1958, pages 51-2, 2 pages. Report on an electronic flash for graphic arts 


use. Quartz tube filled with Xenon gas. High density current passed through tube 
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120 times per second on 60 cycle current. Result = series of short high intensity 
pulses. Looks continuous to eye because eye will integrate pulses. Some 


stroboscopic effect. 


NEW LIGHT SOURCE FOR PRINTING INDUSTRY. Anonymous. Printing Production, 


Vol. 88, No. 10, July 1958, page 47. Tells of new Pulsed Xenon arc lamp by 
General Electric. Tube being used by Ascor Speedlight Corporation under name 


Ascorlux,. 
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Compiled by the Research Department of the 
Li,HOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 


These abstracts of important current articles, patents, and books are 
compiled as a service of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. They 
represent statements made by the authors and do not express the opinions 
of the abstractors or of the LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. If the title is marked with an 
asterisk (*), LTF has no further information than that contained in the 
abstract itself. Inquiries about these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies of U. S. Patents, write direct 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. Send twenty-five cents 
for each patent desired. Make checks or money orders payable to “Treasurer 
of the United States’. British patents may be obtained for forty-five cents 
from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2, England, 
or as is the case with all foreign patents, they may be obtained as photo- 
prints from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


If the title of the abstract is not marked with an asterisk (*), LTF 
can supply photostats of the original article. NOTE: When placing orders 
for such photostats, please give the COMPLETE description of article 
wanted - TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLICATION, DATE, and PAGE NUMBERS. When articles 
appear in LTF’s publication Research Progress aS well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The charge for copies of Research 
Progress is thirty cents each to LTF members and one dollar to non-members 
plus three cents postage. The charge for photostats is one dollar per 
page (check abstract for number of pages) plus three cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other than Canada and the United 
States or its territories and possessions is ten cents per page of photo- 
stats or ten cents per copy of Research Progress. Orders from companies or 
individuals who are not members of LTF cannot be filled until payment is 
received. Orders with payment enclosed receive immediate attention. 


LIF also has mimeographed lists of (1) “Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Research Department” and (2) “Books of Interest to Lithographers”. These 
are available for twenty-five cents each in coin or U.S. stamps. All in- 
quiries concerning these lists and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be addressed to: Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS — MARCH 1959 


PHOTOGRAPHY, TONE AND COLOR CORRECTION 


PRACTICAL FILM CLEANING FOR SAFETY AND EFFECTIVENESS. D, W. Fassett, F. J. 


-Kilb, Jr., and E, M. Weigel. Journal of the Society of Motion Picture and 


Television Engineers, Vol. 67, No. 9, September 1958, pages 572-589, 18 pages. 
Because the various kinds of dirt that can accumulate on motion-picture film 
degrade the image quality of negatives and positives, film cleaning has always been 
an important operation. This paper reviews the problems of cleaning current color 
and black-and-white films and classifies possible cleaning solvents on the basis of 
inertness to film, hazards to personnel, risk of fire, physical properties and 
cleaning efficiency. No solvent meets all requirements but commercial operation is 
possible with carbon tetrachloride Freon-113 and hexane. Methyl chloroform, now 
commercially available, has some advantages over each of these, As a matter of 
fact, practical cleaning can also be accomplished with water. The importance of 
good technique in film cleaning is emphasized. 

SEPARATING TROUBLES - FROM COLOR SEPARATIONS, Part 1. Manfred Hosenow,. 
National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 12, December 1958, pages 12, 76, 78, 3 pages. 
A basic system for color separation, correction and screening is briefed. Also 
discussion of color transparencies and typical density ranges of six different types. 


USING THE ROTARY FLASH STOP. Robert L. Yinger. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, 


No. 12, December 1958, pages 40, 119, 2 pages. A test for calibration and compensat-— 
ing of flash exposures is described. 
SIMPLIFIED PHOTOGRAPHIC MASKING WITH PROPER PROCESS INKS, Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch. 


Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 30, No. 8, August 1958, pages 88, 90, 92, 94, 96, 5 pages. 


Balanced process inks no longer experimental and they can solve some problems of 
color correction. 
DIRECT SEPARATIONS WITH MAGENTA MASKING, PART 2, Harold 0, Pattillo. Graphic 


Arts Progress, Vol. 5, No. 1, January and February 1958, pages 1-2, 2 pages. Direct 


= 


-2- 
halftones by contact screens, and glass screens. Black printer with infra-red 
plate or split exposure on pan film (high contrast). 
MASKING, COLOR SEPARATION FOR TRANSPARENT AND REFLECTION COPY. John M. Lupo, 
Jr. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, No. 8, August 1958, po. 40-5, 6 pages. Discusses 
highlight masks, what they are, and various methods of making them. Illustrations 
are included along with exposure and processing data. Three masks are involved. 
MASKING, COLOR SEPARATION FOR TRANSPARENT AND REFLECTION COPY. John M. Lupo, 
Jr. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, No. 9, September 1958, pages 59-62, 165-6, 6 pages. 
Describes negative masking on reflection copy, positive masking for reflection copy. 
Method to find density range of halftone screen covered. Includes diagrams of 
masking system, exposure, and development tables. An alignment chart is included 
which will show density range of mask and range of separation negatives. Method 
of use of this chart is included in diagram. 


MASKING, COLOR SEPARATION FOR TRANSPARENT AND REFLECTION COPY. John M. Lupo, 


Jr. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, No. 11, November 1958, pages 38-42, 137, 6 pages. 


Article describes two-stage or overlay masking. It is a combination of positive 
and negative masking, its first application was used for reflection copy. Diagrams 
of procedure are included, along with general theory of process. 

*PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOR CORRECTION PROCESS USING 2-AZO-1-NAPHTHOL DYES. U.S. 
Patent 2,860,975, September 28, 1956. Keith E. Whitmore and Edward T. Pesch, 
assignors to Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., a corporation of New Jersey. 
Official Gazette, Vol. 736, No. 3, November 18, 1958, page 672. 5. A method for 
forming a photographic color-—correction image which comprises locally exposing a 
silver halide emulsion layer containing a mixture of a colorless coupler compound 
capable of reaction with the oxidation product of a primary aromatic amino silver 
halide developing agent to form a dye, and a 2~azo-l-naphthol dye the 3- and 4- 
positions of which are free of substituents, developing the exposed emulsion layer 


with said developer agent until there is obtained in the exposed region of the 


emulsion layer a composite dye image composed of the reaction products of said 

developing agent with said colorless coupler and said 2-azo-l-naphthol dye, the 
2-az0-l-naphthol dye remaining substantially unchanged in the unexposed region 

of the emulsion layer as the result of color development. 


DOT ETCHING COLOR CORRECTING. James M. Nolan. Netional Lithogranher,, Vol. 


65, No. 7, July 1958, pages 12-3, 72, 3 pages. A typical problem is mentioned and 
the method used to correct the positive is described. Staging and etching are 
discussed. 

COLOR PROVING FROM POSITIVES. James M. Nolan. National Lithographer, Vol. 
65, No. 11, November 1958, pages 22, 82, 2 pages. Method of making color proofs 
with diazo foils or films. 


DYE COLOR PROOFING, PART 3. James M. Nolan. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, 


No. 1, January 1959, pp. 18, 86-87-88, 4 pages. Concerns color dyed strip film for 
making proofs. Dyes close in hue to printing inks. Results are repeatable and 
consistent when processed with reasonable care. Need screened, color separated 
positives. Materials and equipment needed are mentioned. 


3 COLOR. Anonymous. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 6, June 1958, page 30. 


Conclusion of NAPL Convention. General questions and answers of a panel of experts 
concerning short run color. 

MASKING HAS CHANGED. John Pince. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 4, 
April 1958, pp. 12-13, 96, 3 pages. General discussion of two-stage masking. 


Color separation will be done more and more by electronics in near future. 


MASKING WASHED OUT TRANSPARENCIES. John Pince. National Lithographer, Vol. 
65, No. 6, June 1958, pages 12-13, 64, 66, 4 pages. Describes masking system used 
by Mr. Pince in dealing with washed out transparencies. System designed to keep 
hand work to a minimum and correct color deficiencies. System as used still trial 


and error, depends a good deal on user's experience. 


Uses 2-stage masking. 


MASKING TECHNIQUES FOR REFLECTION COPY. Gyan P. Madan. The Inland and American 


Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 142, No. 3, December 1958, pages 54-56, 3 pages. 
Details are discussed in filters, exposures, development, and densities. Five 
different densitometers are illustrated and described. 

*ELECTRONIC MASKING PROCESS. U. S. Patent 2,842,610. 178/8.2 8/25/53-7/8/58. 


J. F. Crosfield & G.S.J. Allen to J. F. Crosfield Ltd. Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 18, 


No. 10, October 1958, page 429. Color separations are printed by direct exposure 
to a scanning spot of light whose intensity, element by élement, is controlled 
by the output of an electronic computer. The computer, receiving information from 
photoelectric cells struck by light of several colors passing through a transparency, 
performs the necessary correction of the spot intensity with respect to the other 
colors present in the transparency or the uncorrected separation prints. 
PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 

OFFSET PLATE GRAINING, PART II. Adam Henri Reiser. Printing Equipment Engineer, 
Vol. 88, No. 7, April 1958, pages 48-9, 2 pages. In the plant observed, the specific 
grain required by the customer is obtained through carefully controlled and standard- 
ized procedures. Only the finest American quartz is used and tri-sodium phosphate 
is the only substance used as a graining acid. Steel balls are used, larger sizes 
for large press plates and smaller sizes for small press plates. 


ELECTRONIC LITHO PLATE. J.S.Mertle. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 8, 


August 1958, page 36. A method of electrically producing a planograpnhic printing 
master was patented in Britain by the Timefax Corporation. The strippable backing 
of the blank or support used to form the master has a surface layer rendered 
hydrophilic or water-absorbent, the layer containing powdered carbon particles so 
that minute perforations can be produced thereon by stylus-applied electric voltages. 


STRIPPING PROCESS COLOR WORK. Charles C. Ball. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 30, 


No. 8, August 1958, pages 68, 70, 72, 74, 76, 78, 6 pages. Standard stripping procedures 
that will enable accurate register and pleasing color reproduction of process work, 


duotones, and triple-tones. 
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ELECTROLYTIC DEPOSITION OF COPPER FOR LITHOGRAPHY. Eugene L. Vanaver and 


Philip E. Tobias. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 9, September 1958, pages 


36, 116, 124, 195, 4 pages. All practical bimetallic lithographic processes 
depend upon the etching of metal from unwanted areas. A considerable amount of 


thought and effort has been expended on the possibility of depositing metal during 


the processing. A process has been developed that allows the electrolytic 
deposition of copper as the image metal on stainless steel or aluminum base plates. 
The results appear to have the benefits of good tone reproduction, wear resistance 
and the certainty and recoverability generally associated with bimetal lithographic 
plates. 

*CHROMATE-FLUORIDE TYPE COATING SOLUTIONS AND METHOD OF TREATING METAL SURFACES 
THEREWITH, U. S. Patent 2,868,682, January 31, 1957. Gaillard W. Dell, assignor 
to Perker Rust Proof Company, Detroit, Michigan, a corporation of Michigan. Official 
Gazette, Vol. 738, No. 2, January 13, 1959, page 479. 1. An aqueous acidic solution 
for producing corrosion-resistant and paint-—base coatings on metallic surfaces 
consisting essentially of water, at least one compound containing hexavalent chromiu, 
at least one compound containing the fluoride radical, and at least one condensed 
phosphate compound which yields the condensed phosphate radical in solution and in 
which the mole ratio of cationic oxides to anionic oxides is greater than O and less 
than 3, said condensed phosphate compound being present in amounts up to about 0.5% 
by weight calculated as condensed phosphate of sodium compound. 

PAPER AND INK 

MOISTURE-VAPOR TRANSMISSION TESTING. Mrs. Frances M. Corney. Instruments and 
Automation, Vol. 31, No. 7, July 1958, page 1201. The General Foods Moisture-Vapor 
Transmission Test for evaluating losses of packaged materials through paper and 
film barriers is described. The sample sheet is sealed over an aluminum cup contain- 
ing dry calcium chloride and weights are devitanl before and after standing for 68 


hours at 100°F. and 92 per cent R.H. Any increase of weight represents water passing 


~ 
i 
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through the samnle and into the dessicant. A second method utilizes bags formed 
from the sample material into which are sealed quantities of calcium chloride, 
Humid air is circulated around the bags to produce a weight difference in 96 hours. 
Water vapor transmission (W.V.T.) is expressed grams per 100 square inches per 24 
hours. 
Remarks: Measurements of transmission from saturated vapor into a controlled 
atmosphere are often made by replacing the dessicant with the liquid to be packaged. 

OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF PIGMENTS IN THE NEAR INFRA-RED. D. Taylor. Journal 


of the Oil and Colour Chemists' Association, Vol. 41, No. 10, October 1958, pages 


707-729, 23 pages. The optical properties of paint films can be largely attributed 
to the pigments present. The application of surface-coating techniques to the fields 
of thermal insulation and camouflage, and the use now being made of radiant heating 
in the curing of industrial finishes have resulted in a need for information on the 
optical properties of pigments in the near infra-red. Methods of measurement are 
discussed, and optical data are presented for a range of pigments, obtained from 
spectrophotometric measurements on paint films within the 700-900 ju waveband. 
The information acquired is applied to the formulation of camouflage shades, illus- 
trated in B.S.987C, possessing infra-red reflectance characteristics similar to 
those of green vegetation. 

ANPA RESEARCH INSTITUTE OFFERS TESTING SERVICE FOR ROP COLOR INKS. Anonymous. 
The American Pressman, October 1958, pages 17-18, 2 pages. The ANPA Research 
Institute tests ROP color inks for color hue or shade, strength and viscosity. A 
description of the procedure for sending samples and tests to be performed is given. 

*DETERMINATION OF WATER VAPOR FROM THE CHANGE IN ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE OF A 
HYDROSCOPIC FILM. Elmer R. Weaver, Ernest E. Hughes, and Albert W. Diniak. Journal 


of Research, National Bureau of Standards, Vol. 60, No. 5, May 1958, p. 489-508; 


Battelle Technical Review, Vol. 7, No. 10, October 1958, p. 679a. Method has the 


merits of simplicity, speed, and great sensitivity. 
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LA NORMALISATION DES ENCRES TRICHROMES: LE POINT DE VUE DE L'UTILITISATEUR 
(in French). F. Driancourt. Coleurs, N. 23, Averil 1958, p. 46-7; La Procede, © 
July-August 1958, pages 60-2, 3 pages. The standardization of process inks is 
considered in relation to copy, filters, ideal absorption, and cost. The C.I.E, 
system for X and Y is considered insufficient. The X, Y, Z system is considered 
better for standards but not easily interpreted. The LTF method is considered good 
as a system of comparison, particularly the "factor of efficiency." 

LITHOGRAPHY— GENERAL 


SUMMER WEATHER PROBLEMS. Edward Farrell. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 30, 


No. 5, May 1958, pp. 78-82, 3 pages. Author discusses platemaking problems that 
arise during the spring and summer due to high humidity. It is suggested that 
humidity readings be taken four times a day both inside the shop and outside. If 
the humidity is higher outside, the windows should be kept closed. If it is lower 
they should be opened. Several moisture protective materials are recommended for 
covering the deep—etch coating. Several helpful hints on platemaking during humid 
weather are also mentioned. 


pH CONTROL. NO DEEP, DARK MYSTERY. Jerry Greeson. National Lithographer, 


Vol. 65, No. 5, May 1958, pages 12-13, 97, 3 pages. The pH nomenclature of acidity 
and alkalinity measurement is explained in terms of the exponential number of the 
figure expressing the concentration of hydrogen (H*) as hydroxyl (OH™) (author calls 
it hydrozide) ions. Three methods of pH indication are discussed; short range pH 
(meaning pH papers), colorimetric (meaning visual matching of a pH indicator dye 
solution), and electrometric. 

METAL DECORATING IN ENGLAND, Part III. Conclusion. John Matthews. , Modern 
Lithography, Vol. 26, No. 5, May 1958, pages 77-8, 2 pages. A concluding review 
of tin printing by the Metal Box Company Ltd. including historical notes and descrip- 
tions of automatic devices for press protection and sheet inspection, as well as 
cleaning and color matching procedures. The development program of the company is 


discussed which includes application of dry-offset with .025" plates etched to .012". 


. 
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PLUS FACTORS OF WEB OFFSET. W. Howell Vee. National Lithogranher, Vol. 65, 


No. 5, May 1958, pages 14, 16, 2 pp. An interesting article for both management 
and production groups. Mechanical features and production considerations are 
discussed. 

MAP PRODUCTION. J.S.Mertle. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 8, August 
1958, page 36. A method of preparing military maps from litho plates produced by 
the xerographic technique has been developed by the U. S. Army Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories in conjunction with the Haloid Company and the Battelle 
Memorial Institute. In the new procedure, litho images are prepared and fixed 
directly on xerographic plates, the non-image areas of the plates chemically 
converted to a water-receptive surface. The plates are used on offset presses in 
the regular lithographic manner, and runs up to 25,000 impressions are said to be 
obtained with a quality comparable to that of good litho printing. 

IS COLOR CONTROL PRACTICAL. Anonymous, Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, No. 9, 


September 1958, pages 73, 83, 166-167, 4 pages. New York panel debates methods 
and values of color control. 

*LITHOGRAPHIC, OFFSET PRESS PLATE DAMPENING DEVICE. U. S. Patent 2,868,118, 
September 2h, 1954. Harold P. Dahlgren, Mobile, Alabama. Official Gazette, Vol. 
738, No. 2, January 13, 1959, page 328. 1. In a printing plate moistener for a 
‘lithographic offset printing machine having a rotatable plate cylinder with a 
lithographic offset printing plate mounted thereabout, the combination which 
comprises, an elongate cylindrical brush rotatably mounted on the machine in spaced 
parallel relationship to the exterior side of the plate; an elongate liquid retain- 
ing tray mounted on the machine and extending parallel to the brush; a quantity of 
wetting liquid in said tray; an elongate liquid supply roller rotatably mounted on 
the machine parallel to the brush, having one side thereof immersed in said liquid 
and the other side thereof in rotative contact with the brush with the peripheral 


surface of the roller impressed into the bristles of the brush, whereby upon release 


-9- 
of the bristles from the roller, .as the roller and brush rotate, the liquid on the 
surface of said roller is atomized and projected against the surface of the printing 
plate as the plate is rotated; and means to rotate the brush, roller and plate 
cylinder. 
GRAPHIC ARTS - GENERAL 

GRAVURE PROCESSES. Anonymous. Gravure, Vol. 4, No. 11, November 1958, pages 
14-18, 5 pages. Alco Process, News-Dultgen Process, McCorquodale-Gresham Process, 
Herd Dot Process, Rotofilm, Convertype, and International-Wattier Process are 
described. 

A REVIEW OF SOVIET PRINTING. Anonymous. Printing World, Vol. 162, No. 17, 
April 23, 1958, page 494. The Soviet printing machinery industry produces good 
quality linotype machines and poor quality offset litho presses and bookbinding 
equipment. Printing material supply was also at times inadequate, writes the Soviet 


printing industry review Poligrafilches—koye Proizvadstro. 


*ARTEFACTS IN XEROGRAPHIC IMAGES ON VITREOUS SELENIUM FILMS. H. R. Limb and 


K. A. Metcalfe. Australian Journal of Applied Science, Vol. 9, No. 2, June 1958, 


p. 115-119 + 5 plates; Battelle Technical Review, Vol. 7, No. 10, October 1958, 


p. 677a. Microexamination of xerographic images and the underlying films of 
vitreous Se shows some of the artefacts to be associated with visible defects 
introduced into the Se layer in the preparation of the xerographic plates; these 
are in the minority however and generally the artefacts examined are not associated 
with visible structural features of the Se film. 

TRY TOPPAN. Anonymous. Asian Printer, Vol. 1, No. 2, July 1958, pages 54-5, 
2 pages. New printing equipment is described including a system of transferring 
sound recordings to printed sheets. These are called SYNCHRO SHEETS to be used 
with a SYNCHRO READER. 


A NEW FILM FOR GRAVURE. Anonymous. La France Graphique, Number 140, August 


1958, page 33 (in French). Kodatone Type 1 film has an autopositive emulsion of 


- 


medium contrast. Contrast may be controlled by an extra flash exposure without 
affecting the lighter tones. An important use of this film will be for highlight 
masks made directly from negatives. The film is a development of the Research 
Laboratories of Kodak Pathe. 

COLOR REPRODUCTION IN THE MULTI-COLOR NEWS PRINTING (in Japanese). Siguru 
Kasu, Kazuya Takeda. Japan Printer, Vol. 41, No. 3, 1958, pages 71-73, 4 pages. 
The use of partially opaque inks on low whiteness newsprint gives overprint colors 
of higher luminosity. Experimental and calculated data is given. 

SOME RESULTS OBTAINED WITH THE I.-S.C.C. COLOUR-APTITUDE TEST. J. M. Adams. 
Journal of the Oil and Colour Chemists' Association, Vol. 41, No. 11, November 1958, 
pages 807-813, 7 pages. PATRA's experience with the test is reviewed. Those taking 
longer scored higher in general. English average was 6 points lower than Dimmick's 
American Value. 

COLOUR-APTITUDE TEST: ANALYSIS OF SCORES, D, L. Tilleard. Journal of the Oil 
and Colour Chemists' Association, Vol. 41, No. 11, November 1958, pages 797-806, 10 
pages. Records of over 300 persons’ tests are analyzed statistically. Persons 
with defective colour vision had lower scores but did fairly well and found the 
test more difficult. Greens and pinks were matched less accurately but some did 
very well on blues and yellows. 

_ ‘THE AUTOMATIC CREATION OF LITERATURE ABSTRACTS. H. P. Luhn. IBM Journal of 
Research and Development, v. 2, No. 2, April 1958, pages 159-165; Battelle Technical 
Review, Vol. 7, No. 7, July 1958, page 48la. Technical articles in machine-readable 
form are scanned by a data-processing machine and analyzed in accordance with a 
standard program. Statistical information derived from word frequency and distribu- 
tion is used by the machine to compute a relative measure of significance, first for 
individual words and then for sentences. Sentences scoring highest in significance 


are extracted and printed out to become the "auto-abstract." 
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ILLUMINATION FOR VIEWING COLOR. Warren L. Rhodes. Graphic Arts Progress, 


Vol. 5, No. 3, May-June 1958, 4 pages. Standards of illumination for viewing 
gre ic arts products are discussed. The work of preparing these standards is 
sing done by subcommittees of the following groups: 
i. Joint Research and Engineering Council and Illuminating Engineering Society. 
2. American Standards Association (PH 2.6). 
3, American Society for Testing Materials. 
Technical data on the R & E-IES primary and secondary Standard Light Sources is quoted. 


ATF UNVEILS PHOTOMECHANICAL SYSTEM FOR SETTING TYPE. Anonymous. Printing 


Equipment Engineer, Vol. 88, No. 10, April 1958, pages 38-40, 3 pages. The ATF 
Typesetter consists of two portable desk-top size machines, the keyboard unit and 
the photographic unit. The keyboard unit provides a typewritten proof and a common 
language perforated tape which is then used to automatically operate the photogranhic 
mit. The system provides a type range from 5 pt to 14 pt in measures up to 7-1/2 
inches. It will provide type on film (positive) for direct use in offset and 
gravure. (Mechanical illustrations) 

STANDARDIZED LIGHTING FOR COLOR APPRAISAL. Warren B. Reese. The American 
Pressman, Vol. 68, No. 6, June 1958, pages 34-35, 38-39, 42-44, 7 pages. Need for 
standardized light source for viewing copy and proofs from the client all through 
the process is discussed. Problems encountered because of differing light standards 
are touched on. In addition to color quality (temp) of light the following points 
are meade: 

1. Color of walls in immediate vicinity. 


2. Amount or intensity of light. 


3. Angle of light. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS- 


Compiled by the Research Department of the 
LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 


These abstracts of important current articles, patents, and books are 
compiled as a service of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. They 
represent statements made by the authors and do not express the opinions 
of the abstractors or of the LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. If the title is marked with an 
asterisk (*), LTF has no further information than that contained in the 
abstract itself. Inquiries about these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies of U. S. Patents, write direct 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. Send twenty-five cents 
for each patent desired. Make checks or money orders payable to “Treasurer 
of the United States’. British patents may be obtained for forty-five cents 
from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2, England, 
or as is the case with all foreign patents, they may be obtained as photo- 
prints from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


If the title of the abstract is not marked with an asterisk (*), LTF 
can supply photostats of the original article. NOTE: When placing orders 
for such photostats, please give the COMPLETE description of article 
wanted - TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLICATION, DATE, and PAGE NUMBERS. When articles 
appear in LTF’s publication Research Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The charge for copies of Research 
Progress is thirty cents each to LTF members and one dollar to non-members 
plus three cents postage. The charge for photostats is one dollar per 
page (check abstract for number of pages) plus three cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other than Canada and the United 
States or its territories and possessions is ten cents per page of photo- 
stats or ten cents per copy of Research Progress. Orders from companies or 
individuals who are not members of LTF cannot be filled until payment is 
received. Orders with payment enclosed receive immediate attention. 


LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) “Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Research Department’”’ and (2) “Books of Interest to Lithographers”. These 
are available for twenty-five cents each in coin or U.S. stamps. All in- 
quiries concerning these lists and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be addressed to: Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, I1l. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS - APRIL 1959 


PHOTOGRAPHY, TONE AND COLOR CORRECTION 

*OPTICAL METHODS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGES. M. Tamura. 
Journal of the Society of Science Photography, Japan, 1957, 20, 93-95; 
Photographic Abstracts, Vol. 38, Part 3, 1958, page 221. Based on the analogy 
between an electrical commumication system and the photographic image, various 
methods were devised of removing the graininess of photographic or the dot—structure 
of half-tone images, sharpening out-of-focus images, or increasing tiueir contrast. 
Some of these were tested experimentally. 

SOME EXPERIMENTS ON IMAGE QUALITY IN PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. D. F. Carr. 
Journal of Photographic Science,.Vol. 6, No. 4, July/August, 1958, pages 107-111, 
5 pages. Resolwing power, line profile, edge profile and spatial frequency response 
have been determined for a 107" F/4 5 photographic objective. The results for a 
series of positions on axis are presented and discussed. 

A METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE DENSITY DISTRIBUTION OF HALFTONE DOTS. F. Pollak 
and M, C. Lloyd. Journal of Photographic Science, Vol. 6, No. 4, July/August, 1958, 
pages 112-118, 7pages. An area of the dots to be measured is cemented to an area 
of large dots (very small holes) of the same spacing, so that a large moiré pattern 
results. The moiré "dots" are in effect enlargements of the dots under test, and 
their density contours are obtained by contact-printing the combination together 
with a step wedge on sheets of a suitable photographic material, using various ex- 
posures. In each print the density printed through is indicated by the step wedge, 
while the corresponding contour is indicated by the innermost row of small dots which 
have just printed. A contour map is then obtained by placing the prints in the 
negative carrier of an enlarger and tracing the isopaques on a sheet of paper on 
the easel. 


NITROGEN BURST AGITATION. Herbert P. Paschel. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, 


No. 3, March 1958, pp. 70,139, 2 pp. Question and answer article on nitrogen burst 


agitation. 


*PROCESSES FOR THE REPRODUCTION OF IMAGES IN COLOR. U.S. Patent 2,850,563, August 
21, 1952. Edgar Gretener, assignor to Dr. Edgar Gretener A. G., Zurich, Switzer- 
land, a firm. Official Gazette, Vol. 734, No. 1, September 2, 1958, page 233. 
1. In a color reproduction system utilizing three variable color components, said 
system having an inherent overall non-linear brightness 
transfer characteristic, the process for effecting a non-distorted transfer of a 
flesh tone through the system over its entire brightness range notwithstanding the 
inherent sin Rihianaie transfer characteristic of said system, said flesh tone being 
located in an area within the plot of a standard ICI color triangle and said area 
being substantially defined by an x coordinate in the range between .39 and .44 
and by a y coordinate in the range between .345 and .37, comprising the steps of 
picking up said flesh tone at the input to said system, converting said flesh tone 
input into three color components of substantially equal value and reconverting 
said three components at the output of said system into said flesh tone thereby 
obtaining a correct reproduction of said flesh tone over its entire brightness range. 
PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 

*THE WATER WETTABILITY OF METAL SURFACES. Donald J. Trevoy and Hollister 
Johnson, Jr. Journal of Physical Chemistry 62, 833-7 (1958). Chemical Abstracts, 
Volume 52, No. 22, November 25, 1958, colunm 19317. Low contact angles with water 
can be obtained on the surfaces of chemically reactive metals by a process involving 
chemical cleaning with powerful oxidizing acids, followed by electro-polishing to 
restore smoothness to the etched specimens. Contact angles in the range 0-12 were 
obtained on Al, brass, Cu, Mg, Ni, stainless steel, and Zn. The low contact angles 
were considered a good indication that organic contamination was virtually absent 
from the electropolished surfaces. The possibility of spurious inorganic contamina- 
tion, apart from the normal oxide film, also was considered, and, in the case of Cu 
electropolished in phosphoric acid, the residual phosphate on the surface was es-— 
tablished by coulometric reduction and was shown to be much less than a monolayer. 
Mechanica] polishing, followed by exhaustive rinsing with hot or cold redistilled 


organic solvents was not effective in producing low contact angles on metal surfaces. 
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*LAYERS FOR PHOTOMECHANICAL REPRODUCTION. German Patent 884,152, July 23, 1953. 
Wilhelm Neugebauer, Martha Tomanek, and Theo. Scherer, To Kalle Co. Akt.-Ges. 
Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 13, July 10, 1958, column 10782. In place of the 
usual colloidal layers, the sensitized material contains ketones with the grouping 
of Ron Sh A in which x and y are 0, 1,2,3, and x + y are at least 2, 


or ketones with the grouping 


0 “CH: CH* CH: CCH: -0G( :0) . 
ketones containing 
aromatic or heterocyclic residues are superior. Solutions of the ketones are 
applied on roughened Zn or Al plates and dried. These plates may be stored for 
some time. They are exposed by means of arc or Hg lamps and developed with dilute 
acids. Oily paint is only absorbed on places hit by light. 
*LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING PLATES. U.S. Patent 2,814,988, May 19, 1954. S.W. 


Bradstreet and J. S. Griffith (Armour Research Foundation). Photographic Abstracts, 


Vol. 38, Part 3, 1958, page 226. A thin cryptocrystalline zirconia layer is 
formed by spraying a solution of ammonium zirconyl carbonate on a metal plate heated 
to 300°-600°F. The surface is physically similar to lithographic "stone". 
*LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE MAKING METHOD. U. S. Patent 2,804,388. A.B. Dick Company. 
Photo hic Abstracts, Vol. 38, Part 3, 1958, page 227. A positive working plate, 
i.e., one in which it is not necessary to make a negative, is prepared by applying 
a coating containing light-sensitive diazo fluoborate, which releases hydrofluoric 
acid by reaction with ultraviolet light, and an organo-silicon compound to a back- 
ing sheet having a water-receptive, ink repellent surfdce. 
*PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PLATES. U.S. Patent 2,800,077, March 27, 1952. T. U. 


Marron (A. B. Dick Company) Photographic Abstracts, Vol. 38, Part 3, 1958, page 227. 


A lithographic printing plate comprises a base sheet, such as paper, sheet film or 
metal foil carrying a continuous hydrophilic coating in which an ink-receptive, 


water-repellent material is dispersed as discrete, minute particles. On pressure 


by a typewriter key or stylus the disperse phase is ruptured to form an ink-receptive, 


ay 
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water-repellent area on the surface of the plate. In another form the liberated 
ink-receptive, water-repellent material is transferred to a lithographic plate 
from a contacting sheet carrying the polyphase system which is subjected to local 
pressure through the back of the sheet. 

*GLYOXAL-TREATED BICHROMATE LAYERS U. S. Patent 2,822,280 106/146 8/3/53- 


2/4/58, W. H. Martin to Harris-Seybold Co. Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 18, No. 9, 


September 1958, page 376. Plate coatings with higher casein concentrations 
without difficulties due to high viscosity and of increased light-sensitivity 

are possible by the use of glyoxal. Mixtures of 30 parts albumen with 70 parts 
casein or of 70 parts albumen with 30 parts casein are preferred, and .05-.25 part 
of glyoxal per part of protein is used. As preservative .2% of silver nitrate may 
be added to the coating solutions of pH 8 - 10.3. 

*GRAINING ZINC OFFSET PLATES. U.S. Patent 2,860,039, April 4, 1955. Paul H. 
Margulies and Henry E. Winters, assignors to Food Machinery Chemical Corporation, 
San Jose, California. Official Gazette, Vol 736, No. 2, November 11, 1958, page 419. 
1. A process of chemically graining cold rolled alloy zinc offset plates which 
comprises treating the plate with an aqueous solution comprising 1 to 5 per cent 
sulfuric acid and 1 to 10 per cent hydrogen peroxide by weight. 

PAPER AND INK 

*DETERMINATION OF THE ADHESIVENESS OF LIQUIDS FOR SOLIDS BY THE CONTACT-ANGLE 
METHOD. A. Buzagh and E. Wolfram. Kolloid-Z. 157, 1958, pp. 50-3; cf. Chemical 
Abstracts 51, 10180g; Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 13, July 10, 1958, column 
10688. The adhesion of water and electrolyte solutions to paraffinic surfaces is 
determined by measuring contact angles. For the constant k in sine = (k2rm)/(mg) 
the following equation is walid: k = 1/26fg/cos 42-—cos@l, whereefg is surface 
tension of the liquid, 1 is the receding angle,4,, the advancing angle. The 
tearing off angleCxincreases with increasé in surface roughness. Neutral salts 
have little effect on the adhesion of H20. k values increase with electrolyte 


concentration, proportionally less with higher valence of cation. 


«§« 
*WETTING-ANGLE DETERMINATIONS--A TOOL FOR EVALUATION OF COATING ADHESION. 


S. Orchon. TAPPI 41, 1958, pp. 33-7; Chemical Apstracts, Vol. 52, No. 13, July 10, 


1958, column 10688. An attempt is made to correlate wetting, penetration, and 
adhesion properties of specific adhesives (animal glues and phenolic resins) by 
measuring contact or wetting angles between the adhesive and the adherent in 
question. Theoretically, the metastable force fields at the surface of a liquid 
result in a definite free energy possessed by each unit area of that surface. 

This energy is called free surface energy and is one of the most important factors 
in film formation and, consequently, affects wetting, penetration, and adhesion. 
The surface-energy relation to the contact angle and surface energy of the liquid- 
air system is deecribed mathematically by the Dupre equation (cf. Glasstone, 
Physical Chemistry, 1950, V1l, p. 483). For a given system, the only variable is 
the contact angle, which is directly related to the work of adhesion. Pictures of 
drops of adhesives on the surfaces of different substrates were made with a movie 
camera, and the contact angles between the adhesive and the substrate were measured 
directly on projections or on enlarged positives. The degree of adhesive penetration 
into the substrate was indicated by a comparison of the starting and final angles. 
The angles were profoundly affected by the presence of some wetting agents. To 
perform an adhesion test, the contact angle between a substrate and a drop of a re- 
ference liquid was measured before and after the substrate was sized with the ad- 
hesive under investigation and dried or cured. When the contact angles were similar, 
a high degree of compatibility between the substrate and the adhesive was indicated 
and good adhesion between them was predicted. 

*METHOD OF COATING PAPER. U. S. Patent 2,860,073, August 8, 1956. Leroy W. 
Hoel and Dexter L. Wolfe, assignors to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, a corporation of 
Deleware. Official Gazette, Vol. 736, No. 2, November 11, 1958, page 425. 

1. A method of insolubilizing a protein adhesive in a coating on a paper web which 
comprises applying a first coating mixture to said web which includes an insolu- 


bilizing agent for a protein adhesive, a mineral pigment and a non-proteinaceous 


adhesive, drying said first coating, subsequently applying a second coating mixture 
to the coated paper web which includes a mineral pigment and a protein adhesive, 
and holding the coated web until said protein adhesive is insolubilized by said 
insolubilizing agent. 

LITHOGRAPHY GENERAL 

ROLLING UP THE PLATE. Oscar Diehl. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 3, 
March 1958, pages 44, 46, 2 pp. Two methods for preserving a litho plate, by 
either press roll up or hand roll up, are discussed. Press roll-up consists of 
running waste with fountain off, drying plate, dusting plate with tale or such, 
gumming up, washout and then applying asphaltum. When you hand roll-up a plate, 
washout with H,0 and turps, rub up with turps, hand roll-up which is critical, 
powder, etch, gum, and washout and preserve. 

HOW TO HANDLE PRESENSITIZED PLATES IN YOUR OFFSET PLANT. Gyan P. Madan. 
Inland Printer, Vol. 141, No. 1, April 1958, pages 50-3, 4 pages. With the in- 
creasing use of pre-sensitized plates by both small and large scale offset users, 
steps are given to insure the best reproductions possible. It is impossible to 
standardize techniques because of the different types of pre-sensitized plates 
available. The steps thought to be critical were - good negative; masking and 
stripping; exposure which involves handling of the plate, printing frame factors, 


and time. 


DISPOSABLE DAMPER COVERINGS. Anonymous. Print and Paper Review, Vol. 4, No. 10, 


July 1958, pages 454-5, 2 pp. A very generalized discussion of new dampener covers, 
including pros and cons of (1) impregnated paper strips and (2) plastic sleeves on 
special rollers (3M system). Paper dampeners are very easy to apply after sufficient 
experience, finer dampening control, very easily cleaned, can change to another’ 
color quickly, no skidding, and do not accept ink. There is some paper fluff which 
might cause abrasion to the plate. The Dis-cover and Dis-base rollers are: also 


easy to apply (being a knitted material which ties down at one end), in need of 


only a light pressure, changeable to another color quickly, very ink receptive, 
and they run very true. The author points out that ink receptivity of the rollers 
is a psychological obstacle to the pressman but it has no effect on the good per- 
formance of the dampener. With all the new dampeners coming out, the author suggests 
that with the reduced setting on the dampening wit, it may become more difficult 
to make rollers rotate, cites that one British dampening system has special drive 
for dampening unit. 

USING SMALL OFFSET EQUIPMENT TO INCREASE PROFITS. John C. Jackson. 
Inland Printer, Vol. 142, No. 1, October 1958, pages 64-5, 2 pages. The articles 
discusses the economics of using small offset equipment for special short rum jobs 
to increase profits. Many jobs are turned down by lithographers every day because 
these jobs will not fit their large production equipment. Since the customer 
will not pay the high cost for the use of this equipment, many jobs which could 
have been printed ecottomically on smaller equipment at a profit are lost. 

THREE COLOUR LITHOGRAPHY FOR SHORT RUNS. M. Hepher. Printing Technology, 
Vol. 11, No. 1, August 1958, pages 40-55, 16 pages. A thorough description is given 
of aims, production details, and choice of inks and paper. An inexpensive machine 


coated paper has been found to give high contrast reproduction with good gloss. 


PUTTING SCREEN TINTS TO WORK IN LITHO. John Scouller. Modern Lithography, 
Vol. 26, No. 3, March 1958, pp. 34-6, 3 pages. Use of screen tints discussed. 
Several methods are detailed. List of screen tint suppliers is listed at end of 
article. 

METAL DECORATING IN ENGLAND. PART I OF THREE PARTS. John Matthews. 
Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, No. 3, March 1958, pp. 83-6, 141,5 pp. A description 
of tin coating by the Metal Box Co. Ltd. including historical notes and current 
methods of art production, photography, platemaking, and printing. Bimetallic 
plates have given up to a million impressions. Deep-etch gives satisfactory results 


for average runs of under 2000 sheets. Anodized aluminum is being used successfully 


= 
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on runs to 100,000 sheets. Press speeds of 6,000 sph are reached with the largest 
sizes. Various feed devices are described. 


LITHOGRAPHER'S DERMATITIS. Harlan M. Levin, M.D., Matthew J. Brunner, M.D., 


and Herbert Rattner, M.D. Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. 169, 
No. 6, abides 7, 1959, pages 566-69, 4 pages. In a study of the cause and pre- 
vention of dermatitis occurring among lithographers, 100 men representing all job 
categories within the industry were examined, and 76 men with active eruptions at 
the time or in the past were compared with 24 men free from dermatitis. The data 
' indicated that the most important chemical substances concerned were compounds of 
chromium but that defatting of the skin (by soaps and lipid solvents), traums, and 
contact with acids and alkalies render the skin more susceptible to the action of 
primary irritants and allergenic agents. The use of mechanical protection of the 
hands interferes with delicate manipulations, and protective ointments interfere 
with the surface phenomena on which lithographing depends. Fundamental changes 
in procedure may be necessary in order to reduce the incidence of disability in 
this industry. 
GRAPHIC ARTS — GENERAL 

*REPRODUCTION PROCESS BASED ON PHOTOELECTRIC EFFECT IN CONNECTION WITH 
ELECTROLYSIS. German Patent 913,022, June 21, 1954. Ottakar Beer. Chemical 
Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 13, July 10, 1958, column 10784. The arrangement consists 
of a transparent plate (e.g. glass) upon which a semitransparent, conducting layer 
is deposited. This comes into contact with a photoconductive layer, e.g. Se or Cu;0. 
The conducting layer is connected with an electrode and a wetted paper which, on one 
side, is in contact with the photoconductive layer and, on the other side, with a 
metal plate (Cu or Fe). This plate and the electrode of the conducting layer are 
connected electrically. Upon radiation with light or x-rays, a current is generated 
which causes ions to flow into the paper thereby producing a color change. 


COLOR PROBLEMS IN LETTERPRESS PRINTING. (In Japanese) Yuhi Motooka and 


e. 


-9 - 
Shusaku Ika. Research Bulletin of the Government Printing Bureau, Tokyo, Japan, 
No. 2, 1958, pages 15-24, 10 pages. The color produced by a letterpress printing 
ink depends principally on its film thickness and the reflectance of the background, 
but also on several other factors. The spectral reflectance curves of several 
inks applied at different thicknesses over various backgrounds have been measured 
in a spectrophotometer, and an attempt made to discover the relationships governing 
the effects observed. In the first experiment, an influence of the background was. 
studied with three inks, A, B and C laid down at same thickness of about laby 
motor driven scraper over several neutral backgrounds prepared from the same paper. 
Results are shown in Fig. 1-4. In the second experiment, an influence of the 
background and the film thickness was studied with ink A which was applied at 
four different thicknesses by the above mentioned scraper on to the several 
neutral backgrounds prepared from same paper. Results are shown in Fig. 5-11. 
In the last experiment, an influence of the film thickness was studied with two 
ink D, E of different color and two different papers at a variety of ink film 
thicknesses under the same printing pressure and speed, on a special printing quality 
tester. Results are shown in Fig. 12-16, Fig. 16 also includes result of the 
second experiment. Then, the application of the Kubelka-Munk equation for film 
thickness was studied. Results are shown in Fig. 17. All the results above may 
be summarized in the following way: 
1. The major changes with the reflectance of the background in the curves occur 
in the region of the higher spectral reflectance at the film of "infinite thickness", 
i.e. that thickness of film at which a further increase produces no further visual 
change in color. One may safely say that the spectral reflectance of colorant layer 
shows a proportional change to that of background, in the narrow change of the 
reflectance of the background that might occur within practical limits corresponding 
to normal printing condition. 


2. The major change with film thickness in the curves occur in the wavelength at 


which the curve in remotest from both curves of the background and the film of in- 
finite thickness. In the case of white background, this major change occurs in the 
inflected region on the reflectance curve. It may safely be concluded that, in the 
donee of film thickness of about 1-5, the changes of the reflectance with thicknesses 
can be calculated by the Kubelka-~Munk equation. | 
THE 15° PATTERN IN MULTICOLOR PRINTING. D. Tollenaar. Journal of Photographic 

Science, Vol. 6, No. 4, July/August 1958, page 119. Proof is given that the use 
of a 133~line screen in combination with 120-line screens cannot eliminate the 15° 
pattern but eliminates a compound pattern caused by two 15° moire's. 

*METHOD OF MAKING PERMANENT FACSIMILE COPIES. U. S. Patent 2,859,351, October 
25, 1954. Bryce L. Clark and Carl S. Miller, assignors to Minnesota Mining & 


Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minn., a corporation of Delaware. Official Gazette, 


Vol. 736, No. 1, November 4, 1958, page 220. 1. The method of making a permanent 
facsimile copy of a graphic original having graphic representations highly absorptive 
of infra-red rays on a backgroud relatively non-absorptive of infra-red rays, com- 
prising placing a heat-sensitive copyright-—paper, having on a supporting base a 
visible opaque heat-transparentizable layer comprising waxy particles fusible to a 
permanently transparent state and dispersed in a resinous film-forming organic bin- 
der infusible at the fusion temperature of said waxy particles, in heat-conductive 
relationship with said graphic original and then strongly and briefly irradiating 
the ements original with infra-red rays, thereby producing at the heat-transparentiz- 
able layer a heat pattern corresponding to said graphic representations and of an 
intensity sufficient to transparentize the corresponding area of said layer, and 
without offsetting of fusible material. 

*TRANSFER OF ELECTROSTATIC CHARGE PATTERN. U.S. Patent 2,833,648, May 6, 1958. 


Lewis E. Walkup (to Haloid Xerox Inc.) Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 22, 


November 25, 1958, column 19636. The process and apparatus described permit the 


application of an electrostatic charge or potential to a photoconductive insulating 


é 


member adapted for xerography. Thus a Se xerographic member consisting of a layer 
of Se 50-Athick (dielectric constant approximately 8) on the surface of a conductive 
backing member is brought in virtual contact (approximately 14air gap) with a 
charging electrode composed of a metal plate with a layer (50-Athick) of polysty- 
rene (dielectric constant 3). A light source is placed above the charging member 
on a support, and the backing member of the charging electrode is connected to a 
potential of 1000 v. negative polarity with respect to the backing plate of the 
Se member which is connected to ground potential. After exposure for 5 minutes, 
the light source is extinguished and while protecting the Se surface from light, 
a positive polarity potential of 1000 v. is connected to the backing member of the 
charging electrode. While connected to the positive polarity potential, the 
charging electrode is removed from the proximity of the Se surface which now has a 
positive polarity charge of 450 v. wiformly distributed across the plate which is 
now suitably sensitized for xerography. 

*ETCHING OF PHOTOENGRAVING PLATES. U. S. Patent 2,828,194, March 25, 1958. 


Charles W. Hopkins and John A. Easley to Dow Chemical Co. Chemical Abstracts, 


Vol. 52, No. 13, July 10, 1958, column 10783. Etching of Mg, Zn, Mg-base alloys, 
or Zn-base alloys, as in photoengraving, is done in a bath containing 1-25% by 


weight HNO, , a water-immisible organic liquid unreactive with HNO., and 0.4-2.0% 


3? 
of a water-soluble, anionic, S0,-containing, surface-active agent containing 1 
hydrophobic group of 10-26 C atoms. Use of diethylbenzene as the unreactive organic 


liquid is claimed. Castor oil of 45% sulfation is specifically mentioned. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS -— MAY 1959 


PHOTOGRAPHY, TONE AND COLOR CORRECTION 


ELECTRONIC COLOR SCANNING AND ENGRAVING. Part 1. Samuel W. Levine, Gravure, 
Vol. 3, No. 7, July 1957, pages 12-15, 44-46, 7 pages. A review of the activities 
of all known companies working on development of electronic color scanners and 
engravers for the graphic arts field. A brief outline on why this equipment is 
needed. Charts showing comparative specifications on each machine are included. 
In addition, activities of several companies working on direct electronic engraving 
and similar devices are reviewed. 
Diagrams the following: 

Fairchild Scan-a-Graver 

Hell Klischograph 

Fairchild Scan-a-Sizer 

Fairchild Color Scanner 

Time, Inc. Color Scanner 

ELECTRONIC COLOR SCANNING AND ENGRAVING. Part 2. Samuel W. Levine. Gravure, 
Vol. 3, No. 8, August 1957, pages 16-8, 46, 48, 5 pages. Conclusion of article 
started in July 1957. Diagrams the following: 

Hunter-Penrose Autoscan 

Interchemical - RCA - Donnelley Color Scanner 

Crosfield Scanner 

*COLOR MEASURING CIRCUIT. U.S. Patent 2,869,415, November 15, 1954. Morton 
Kaye, assignor, by mesne assignments, to The Perkin-Elmer Corporation, Norwalk, 
Conn., a corporation of New York. Official Gazette, Vol. 738, No. 3, January 20, 
1959, pages 670-1, 2 pages. 1. An electrical color measuring circuit comprising 
means for producing an electrical signal proportional to each of the primary colors 
contained in the color to be measured, a source of alternating current voltage, a 


plurality of modulating means energized by said voltage source and each connected to 


e + 
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receive a vrimary color signal for producing an A.C. signal proportional to a 
primary color, electromagnetic means having a stator connected to receive said 
modulated signals et equidistant noints about its circumference, said means 
including an adjustable rotor in magnetic flux linkage with the resultant 
megnetic field of said stator, whereby the position of said rotor which produces 
maximum signel is indicative of the hue of said color to be measured. 


OP" TCAL UNIT FOR REFLECTION DENSITOMETRY. Albert J. Derr. Journal of the 


On*ical Society of America, Vol. 49, No. 2, Feoruary 1959, rages 176-8, 3 pages. 


An opticel unit for the measurement of reflection density is described. In 
conjuction “ith a sensitive densitometer, optical densities un to 4.0 can be 
measured with highly selective spectral filtration. The wit utilizes 45° incident 
radiation with measurement of normally reflected radiation as snecified for use 
with vhotocranhic materials. The stray light level amounts to less than 1 part 
in 21.9%,900, and the unwanted specular radiation to less than 1 part in 10,000. 
Problems in the design and evaluetion of this unit are reviewed. 

#RESOLVING POWER AND FREQUENCY REGION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICAL REPRODUCTION 


WITH CONTRAST. W. Lukosz. Optik, 14: 490-502, November 1957; Monthly Abstract 


Bulietin, Yol. 44, No. 10, October 1958, p. 414. The author suggests that resolving | 
pover as e. criterion for the quality of a nhotogranhic-optical system be replaced 
by ea new concent, "the freauency region of true contrast revroduction," which he 
defines as the number of lines per millimeter within which the contrast factor is 
reducec to a value, which is within the limits of the quality required of tne image. 


He shows that, for photogravhic emulsions, the number given by his criterion is 


inversely -roro-tional to constant k suggested by rrieser, whereas for ontical 
sveteans. 11. is a measure of contrast reduction due to aberration and diffraction. 


He gives an sroroximete formula to combine the effect of optics and film and 


commnrec 14 with the emnirical formulas suggested cy other authors. 
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*PHOTOGRAPHIC LAYERS ON ALUMINA-COATED ALUMINUM PLATES. German Patent 942,187, 
April 26, 1956. Horizons, Inc. (Louis Freedman and Martin 4. Levitin, inventors). 


Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 21, November 10, 1958, column 18043. A porous 


layer of A1303 is formed anodically on an Al plate or sheet in a bath consisting of 
oxalic acid and alkali metal oxeletes (nH 1-5, temperature 10-"0°, c.d. 0.5-5.0 
amo./sq. am., time 0.5-1 hour, thickness of layer 0.02-0.04 mm.). The plate is 
washed with water, dilute NaOH, and water, and dried at 80° or less. The oxide layer 
is treated with a Ag salt solution containing an oxidant, e.g., an alkali metal 
dichromate, and a hydrophilic colloid, e.g., gelatin or poly(vinyl alcohol) in an 
amount, of at least 0.1% by weight, which serves as a diffusion-preventing agent, 
end then with an alkali metal helide to precipitate the Ag halide within the pores 
of the A120. Thus, a pretreated Al sheet was immersed in a 5% chromic acid solution 
at 60° for several seconds, then washed and dried. AgN03 (30 g.) was dissolved in 
100 cc. distilled H90 and 0.5 g. gelatin and 0.02 g. KoCro07 were added. the plate 
was immersed in this solution in a dark room until the Alj03 was completely wet and 
the excess licuid was wiped off. The air-dried plate was dipped in a solution of 
5 g. KBr and 5 g. KoCro0, in 100 cc. water and dried at 50°. 

AN ANALYTICAL RECORDING DENSITOMETER. W. E. White and C. A Morrison. 
Photographic Science and Engineering 2, No. 3, Oct. 1958, pp. 164-169 (6 pages). 
A completely eutomatic recording densitometer, based on the indirect method of 
measuring resvective integral color densities and converting them to analytical 
densities by computation, is described. The eauinment delivers complete measure- 
ments from e 2l-step sensitometric strip in 100 sec. with a performance accuracy 
of better then 0.01 unit of density. 


MODERN TECHNIQUES IN MASKING FOR OFFSET. Gyan P. Madan. Inland and American 


Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 142, No. 2, November 1958, pages 56-8, 3 pages. The 
first of e series on modern masking. Cony, inks, and contact positive masks are 


discussed. Flow diagrams illustrate unmasked and masked results. 
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PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 
* LIGHT-SENSITIVE MATERIAL FOR PHOTOMECHANICAL REPRODUCTION. German Patent 
901,129, January 7, 1954. Kalle & Co. Akt.-Ges.(Wilhelm Neugebauer, Oskar Sus, 


and Fritz Endermann, inventors). Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 21, November 10, 


1958, column 18041. p-O2NC¢H, COCH : No 2in MeO(CH>) OH 100 parts is applied to a 
mechanically roughened Al plate; the film is exposed under a transparency, swabbed 
with 5% aqueous Cu(OAc)2 and an oily dye, and then developed by swabbing with 1% 
aqueous H3P0, to give a reversed image of the original to be used as printing stock 
for offset orinting. Similar examples are given for the use of 2,4-(O2N) oC¢gH3COCH : 
N2, 4,3,5-Me(O2N) 2CgH2COCH : Ng, : No, 
No, Noy : No)o, : No)o, 
BzC(:N5)Ph, and , COC ( No) CgH,NOo-p. 

*METHOD FOR PROTECTING MAGNESIUM AND MAGNESIUM ALLOYS FROM CORROSION. U. 8. 
Patent 2,864,730, Decemper 17, 1953. David H. Kinder and Raymond Stricklen, 
assignors to Allied Research Products, Inc., baltimore, Md., a corporation of 
Maryland. Official Gazette, Vol. 737, No. 3, Vecember 16, 1958, page 687. 1. A 
composition for use in aqueous solution to impart a protective coating to magnesium 
and magnesium alloy articles consisting essentially of a hexavalent chromium compound 
selected from the group consisting of chromic acid and salts thereof in amount of 
about 14 to 37 per cent, a nitrogen-containing compound selected from the group 
consisting of nitric acid and salts thereof in amount of about 32 to 70 per cent, 
and a chloride compound selected from the group consisting of hydrochloric acid and 
salts thereof in amount of about 4 to 50 per cent, the foregoing per cent ranges 
being calculated on the basis of the total weight of active ions present in an 


aqueous solution containing said composition and having a pH of from about 0.0 


to 2.0. 


« 


*LIGHT SENSITIVE POLYMERS. French Patent 1,141,465. France, October 13, 1955. 


L. M. Minsk; W. P. Van Deusen. Assigned to Kodak-Pathe S.A. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, 


Vol. 44, No. 9, September 1958, page 370. Light-sensitive, polyvinyl mixed esters are 
described that are useful as graphic-arts resists for making printing plates. They 
comprise 22 to 94 mole percent of grouvs having the structure, 

—CH,—-CH—-OCOCH = =CH—-R, 
in which R is a monocyclic aryl group, and 78 to 6 mole percent of groups having the 
structure, 

-—CH --CH--OCOR, , 

in which Ri is a hydrocarbon residue having one to six carbon atoms, derived from an 
organic acid, such as acetic acid. An example is polyvinyl acetate cinnamate. 

*ARYL AZIDE PRINTING PLATES. U. S. Patent 2,848,328, 96/91, 6/16/54-8/19/58. 

M. Hepher to Eastman Kodak Company. Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 18, No. 9, September 1958, 
page 376. Coatings consisting of casein and a rubber latex are sensitized by aryl 
azides. Corresponds to British Patent 763,288 (abstract 209/57). 

*METHOD OF DEOXIDIZING AN ALUMINUM SURFACE. U. S. Patent 2,867,514, September 12, 
1955. Nelson J. Newhard, Jr. and James H. Thirsk, assignors to Amchem Products, Inc., 
a corporation of Delaware. Official Gazette, Vol. 738, No. 1, January 6, 1959, page 
162. 1. The method of treating an aluminum surface which consists in subj ecting the 
surface to the action of an aqueous acia solution consisting essentially of hexavalent 

and fluoride, the quantity of hexavalent chromium 
a from 10 to 100 grams per liter and the quantity of fluoride being 


sufficient to give a bath activity at least as great as a solution of: 


Chromic acid grams 30 

48. .8% hydrofluoric acid milliliters 0.25 
ater, to meke 1 liter 

but having no more activity than a solution of: 

Chromic acid grams 30 
48.8% hydrofluoric acid milliliters 1 


Water, to make 1 liter. 


the pH of the solution being between 0.5 and 1.0, and the treatment being continued 
until the surface is deoxidized. 


a & 


PAPER AND INK 

AN INK APPLICATOR FOR SUPPLYING INK TO THE DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS OF PROOF PRESSES 
AND OTHER LABORATORY PRINTING DEVICES. W. A. Wink. TAPPI 41, No. 12, December 1958, 
pp. 796-800 (5 pages). An ink applicator designed to supply ink to the distribution 
systems of laboratory presses and other printing devices in a wniform and reproduc- 
ible manner is described. The applicator is of the volume displacement type and the 
metering action is sufficiently accurate to restore ink to the press in a reproduc- 
ible manner following each print. By virtue of this wmiform ennlicetion of ink, the 
distribution time between prints can be reduced significantly. The principle of this 
applicator is illustrated by a particular application to a No. 4 Vandercook proof press. 


HYPOTHESIS ON THE MECHANISM OF INK SPLITTING DURING PRINTING. James H. Taylor, 


Jr. and Aloert C. Zettlemoyer. TAPPI 41, No. 12, December 1958, no. 749-757 (9 pages). 
Previous exnerimental studies of the transfer of ink from plate to paver have shown 
that the total quantity of ink transferred consists of two vortions: that immobilized 
by the stock while the ink film is wnder pressure; and that portion of the free ink 
film which splits toward the stock as the stock and plate separate. The nosition of 
split in the free film is closer to the stock than to the plate, end varies with ink 
and stock proverties. At the moment of impression the ink film is subjected to 
pressure, temverature, and shear rate gradients in the niv between plate and stock. 
wanenee of the sensitivity of ink viscosity to temperature and shear-rate variations, 
these gradients cause local regions of reduced viscosity which control the point of 
film split. 


FLUFFING OF LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS. Modern Lithogranher and Offset Printer LV, 


No. 1, January 1959, pp. 11, 12, 13 (3 pages). This article gives a brief 

discussion of the causes and preventive means to reduce or eliminate fluffing. 
TECHNIQUE FOR RUNNING PRINT QUALITY TESTS ON A LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. George W. 

Jorgensen. TAPPI 41, No. 11, November 1958 (Reprints availeble for $1). An 


experimental pressroom procedure for preparing lithographic test prints is described. 


Fw 

This method was developed at the Lithographic Technical Foundation for a testing 
program on the print quality of halftone images on book papers. Details are 
discussed on the handling and storage of the paper samples, the preparations for 
the press run, the press run, and the print quality tests applied to the press 
sheet images. An analysis of variance of objective print ouality measurements on 
_ the control sheets indicated good reproducibility of the printing conditions. 
Subjective visual examination of these sheets also indicated good reproducibility. 
The paper concludes with some suggested refinements of the test procedures. 


FACTS ABOUT PAPER IN ROLLS. W.H. Bureau. Graphic Arts Monthly 30, No. 4, 


April 1958, pp. 20, 22, 24, 28, 30 (5 pages). The economies inherent in printing 
‘tea rolls can be realized for certain types of work provided proper care is taken 
in handling the rolls to avoid core collapse, flattening, and uneven humidity 
changes. A number of paper defects leading to web breaks and other troubles are 
described. The adhesive used for splices in a roll should be correct considering 
the tyne of process. The relationships between roll diameter, width and weight 

are discussed, and a formula given with a table characterizing papers of various 
types by assigning values for substitution in the formula. Paper in rolls is sold 
on the basis of actual weight of paper including the wrapper and non-returnable core. 


USING MAGNETIC INKS. Maury Adler. Modern Lithography 27, No. 2, February 1959, 


po. 64, 65, 131 (3 pages). Magnetic inks are used to give a magnetic signal and are 
different from conductive inks (which conduct electricity) or metallic inks (which 
have a metallic lustre). They are made with magnetic iron oxide as the pigment. 

It is a poor worker and special ink formulation must be employed. Magnetic inks 

are to be used in an electronic accounting process for sorting. They are also used 
for recording information on a magnetic band. The ink must have good coverage and 


must lay smoothly and print sharply or it will cause errors in the sorting process. 


LITHOGRAPHY — GENERAL 
*BACKING PLATE FOR A PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC CHASE. U. 5. Patent 2,869,428, 
Roger F. Bang, Houston, Texas. 
February 18, 1957. , Official Gazette, Vol. 738, No. 2, January 20, 1959, nages 
680-1, 2 pp. 1. Im a backing plate for use in a chase of @ photo composing 
machine for lithograph plate production, a sheet of transparent rigid vlestic, a 
flexible sheet of thin transparent plastic sheeting of the same dimensions as the 
rigid sheet anchored at its margins to the margins of the rigid sheet and on the 
side of the rigid sheet akbuting the negative to be reproduced and a plurality of 
air escane ports through said rigid sheet inside of said anchored margins. 

*WEB PRINTING PRESSES. U. S. Patent 2,859,691, Januery 17, 1958. Franz Heller, 
assignor to American Type Founders Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., a corporation of 
Delaware. Official Gazette, Vol. 736, No. 2, November 11, 1958, pages 324-5. 1. In 
an offset verfecting web printing press or the like, in combination, two spaced 
printing units each including a pair of blanket cylinders; plate cylinders supported 
in the vress for rolling contact with the respective blanket cylinders for avplying 
inked imeges thereto; means supporting said blanket cylinders for rolling contact 
with the respective opposite surfaces of a web passing between them, thus providing 
an offset perfecting printing couple in which eech blanket cylinder acts as an 
impression cylinder for the other one, as well as an offset vorinting cylinder; a 
gap in the periphery of each of said planket cylinders as where the blanket ends 
securing means are disposed, the registry of the two blanket cylinders of each unit 
being such that the two gaps coincide upon opposite sides of the web at one point 
during each rotation; means for supporting and feeding a web of materiel to be printed, 
in a direction approximately perpendicular to 2 plane containing the axes of both of 
the vlate cylinders of each of said units, the distance between the mutually facing 
surfaces of said vlate cylinders being shorter than the sum of the diameters of the 
two bianket cylinders, whereby the two blanket cylinders in order to be in rolling 


contact witn each other and in individual rolling contact with their respective plate 
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cylinders must have their centers displaced laterally from the common plene of the 
axes of the plate cylinders, the amount and direction of displacement of said 
blanket cylinders being such that the common plane of tangency of the blenket 
cylinders intersects the axis plane of the plate cylinders at an acute angle 
and thus whereby said web is diverted from its normal horizontal path and its area 
of contact with said blanket cylinders is increased and maintained during the 
pessege of said gans in said blanket cylinders. 

*SHEET DELIVERY MEANS FOR ROTARY OFFSET PRINTING PRESSES. U. ». Patent 2,859,692, 
August 18, 1954. Luis Mestre, assignor to Lewfor Development Corporation, N. Y., a 


cornoration of New York. Official Gazette, Vol. 736, lo. 2, November 11, 1958, page 


325. 1. In a machine of the class described for making impressions on successive 
sheets, the combination of an impression cylinder, an impression cylinder sheft, a 
plete cylinder, a blanket cylinder and a rotary delivery device, means for oneraeting 
said impression cylinder and said delivery device at the same surface speed, but in 
onnosite directions, grivping means on said impression cylinder comprising spring 
fineers spaced therealong to grip the leading edge of a sheet at a supply position 
and to release said leading edge when the same has passed the blanket cylinder, and 
grinning means on said rotary device for gripping the leading edge of a sheet as it 
is released from the impression cylinder and releasing said leading edge es the 
treiling edge of the sheet passes from the blanket cylinder, said rotary device 
comprising a shaft and disks spaced to receive therebetween said spring fingers of 
the impression cylinder and receiving the printed faces of printed sheets from the 
impression cylinder, said disks having bevelled edges to give limited contact with 
said sheets. 
GRAPHIC ARTS — GENERAL 
LIGHTING FOR CONTROL AND MATCHING OF COLORS. Philip E. Tobies. Printing 


Ecuirment Engineer, Vol. 88, No. 6, March 1958, pages 74-5, 2 pases. The color 


viewine studies of the R and E Council end Illuminating Engineering Society are 


discussed. An electric equivalent of slightly overcast north sky daylight is 
considered best. A primary source approaching this most closely is filtered 
incandescent light. A secondary standard considered satisfactory for routine 
checking is a mixture of fluorescent and incandescent bulbs. 100 foot candles 
at the copy plane are suggested. 

*PROCESS FOR DEVELOPING ELECTROSTATIC IMAGES. U. 5. Patent 2,859,127, May 13, 
1955. Ernest Paul Matthews, assignor to Haloid Xerox Inc., Kochester, N. Y., a 
corporation of New York. Official Gazette, Vol. 736, No. 1, Novemver 4, 1958, 
pege 171. 1. A process for developing an electrostatic image on an image-bearing 
surface, said process comprising drawing the field of force of said image externally 
above the image-—bearing surface, genecatine and charging a cloud of powder particles 
in gas, passing the charged cloud into an entrance chamber roughly the same length 
as the side of the image lying parallel to the chamber, adding additional air to 
the powder cloud at a point no closer to the image-bearing surface than the point of 
addition of the cloud to the chamber, mingling the additional air and the powder 
cloud to produce a relatively wniform powder cloud along the length of the chamber, 
and passing the relatively uniform powder cloud on a front aporoximately the length 
of the chamber along the image-bearing surface within the field of force in laminar 
flow whereby said powder particles diepostt on said surface in conformity with said 
electrostatic image. 


*XEROGRAPHY. R.M. Schaffert. Supplement to the Encyclopedia of Chemistry, 


Reinhold Publishing Co., New York, N. Y., pp. 317-318 (September 1958). IBM 


Journal of Research and Development, Vol. 3, No. 1, January 1959, page 100. A 

brief descrintion of the origin and development of the xerographic printing process 
is given, followed by a listing of the sequence of process steps. Preparation of the 
photosensitive surface is discussed, and a number of photoconductive meterials used 
in xerogravhic plates are listed. Techniques for sensitizing the plates are briefly 
reviewed. A variety of developers are discussed. Applications of the process to 


X-rays and electron optics are mentioned. 
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« 
RESEARCH AND SERVICE OFFERED BY NEW IPI COLOR CENTER. Anonymous. Gravure, 
Vol. 5, No. 1, January 1959, page 47. Interchemical Corporation has established 
a central headquarters for basic research, consultation, and information in the 
field of color. Director will be F. L. Wurzburg, Jr. Location is at Inter- 
chemical Central Research Laboratories, 432 W. 45th St., New York Vity. 
*ELECTROFERROGRAPHIC PRINTING (MAGNETOXEROGRAPHY). U. S. Patent 2,857,290, 


October 21, 1958. Wallis D. Bolton (to International Business Machines Corp.). 


Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 53, No. 2, January 25, 1959, column 954. A Se xerographic 
coating backed by a Ni-Co alloy is stencil-magnetized to form a magnetic image and 
then illuminated through a stencil to superpose an electrostatic image. The composite 
image is developed with a triboelectroferromagnetic toner composed of 1 part 
magnetoxerogravhic toner (GAF carbonyl Fe powder) and 2 parts electroxerographic 
toner, e.¢., BXT-75 or P-3, which are resinous C black-pigmented toners. The joint 
powder image is electrostatically transferred to paper and fixed by heat. Im an 
autoelectroferrographic printer suitable for reading and copying record cards, 
discrete images formed by continuous—drum xerography are transferred onto a copy- 
web and fixed at 500 1b./lineal inch pressure. 

*XEROGRAPHIC PLATE. U. S. Patent 2,860,048, Jume 13, 1955. Russell L. Deubner, 
assignor, by mesne assignments to Haloid Xerox Inc., Rochester, N. Y., a corporation 


of New York. Official Gazette, Vol. 736, No. 2, November 11, 1958, page 421. 1. A 


xerographic member of improved characteristics comprising a conductive backing member, 
a photoconductive insulating layer thereon, and a thin, protective coating about 1 
micron thick over the photoconductive insulating layer composed of a resinous poly- 
vinyl acetal selected from the group consisting of polyvinyl formal and polyvinyl 
acetal, the member being capable of receiving an electrical charge on a photoconductive 
insulating layer and selectively dissipating said charge on exposure to a light image. 
*PROCESS FOR DEVELOPING ELECTROSTATIC IMAGES AND APPARATUS THEREFOR. U. S. 


Patent 2,859,129, January 11, 1956. Richard E, Hayford, assignor to Haloid Xerox 
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Inc., Rochester, N. Y., a corporation of New York. Official Gazette, Vol. 736, 


No.-1;"November 4, 1958, pages 171-2, 2 vages. 5. An improved xerograrhic 
develoning method wherein a positively charged susnension of finely-divided charcoal 
powder particles is presented to an electrostatic latent image-bearing surfece, said 
method comprising forming « gas susvension of seid finely-civided charco#l, forcing 
said gas susyension through a capillary turbulence zone at a rate of flow therethrouch 
sufficient to achieve turbulent flow in contredistinction to laminsr fiow whereby the 
susrended cherceoal particles are deagglomerated and are electrosteticaily charged to a 
vositive nolarity by contact with the walls of the capiliary zone, said walls consist- 
ing of a minerel selected from the group consisting of soapstone, montmorillonite, 
hallovsite, bentonite, snodumene, red sandstone, serventine, nyronhyllite, oligoclese, 
grey sandstone, and aquartzose sandstone of the argillaceous tyne and presenting the 
susnension 2° said positively charged charcoal particles from said turbulent zone to 
the electrostatic latent image—bearing surfece. 

*¢M=THOD OF DEVELOPING XEROGRAPHIC IMAGE. U. 5. Patent 2,859,128, Marcn 14, 1955. 
Earnes+ “aul Metthews and Eugene C. Ricker and Paul &. Andrus, essignors, by mesne 
assignments, to deloid Xerox Inc., Rochester, York, a corporation of iiew York. 


Officizl Gazette, Vol. 736, No. 1, Novwemcoer 4, 1958, page 171. 1. A method of 


develonineg 6 xerogravhic image on an image-bearing surface comprising moving 4 porous 
materiel substantially uniformly impregnated and loaded with dry loose and releasable 
xerocrenhic develover powder particles at a uniform rate of speed tnrough é« vre- 
determine? nath, flowing a uniform and controlled gas flow through successive vortions 
of the meteriel loaded with xerographic developer powder particles as said vorous 
material moves through said predetermined vath, said gas being at a sufficient pressure 
to remove narticles from said portions into the gas flow thereby creating an aerosol of 
xerorreanhic developer powder particles, and flowing the aerosol of developer 
powler verticies to a development zone for deposition in imege formation on the image- 


beering surface. 
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Since some of the abstracts are from abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. If the title is marked with an 
asterisk (*), LTF has no further information than that contained in the 
abstract itself. Inquiries about these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies of U. S. Patents, write direct 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. Send twenty-five cents 
for each patent desired. Make checks or money orders payable to “Treasurer 
of the United States”. British patents may be obtained for forty-five cents 
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Postage charge for orders from places other than Canada and the United 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS ~ JUNE 1959 


PHOTOGRAPHY, TONE AND COLOR CORRECTION 


COLOUR WORK. Frank H. Smith. Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer, Vol. 55, 
No. 1, January 1959, pages 18, 20-21, 3 pages. A historical review of color photo- 
graphic methods. Those covered in this installment include the Ives Kromscope, 
the Additive Principle, Friese-Greene's Process, and Reseau Processes including 
Lumiere end Agfa plates, the Finlay and Dufay processes. 

HOW ELECTRONIC COLOR SEPARATION SPEEDS OFFSET. Gyan P. Madan. Inland and 
American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 1, April 1959, pages 58-9, 94, 3 
pages. The equipment described includes the Time-Life Springdale laboratories 
scanner, the R.C.A. scanner (development suspended pending tests), the Acme 
Teletronix machine, the German Color Klischograph, the English H.P.K. Autoscan 
and the English Crosfield Scanatron. Several are illustrated. 

MAKING PRINCIPAL MASKS FOR OFFSET COLOR. Gyan P. Maden. Inlend and American 
Printer and Lithographer 142, No. 5, Feb. 1959, pp. 63, 64, 65 (3 pages). This 
step-by-step procedure continues in this part of the series after the preparation 
of the highlight mask, and goes on with the preparation of the three wsharp 
color separation masks. This is followed by the preparation of the three color 
printing negatives, also the negative for the black printer. Diagrams illustrate 
the printing and a table gives materials, exposure and developing times. Densito- 
meter control is used throughout. | 

R.C.A. IS TO PRODUCE AND MARKET ELECTROTYPESETTER DEVICE. Anon. Inland and 
American Printer and Lithographer 142, No. 5, Feb. 1959, Bs 66 (1 pg.). RCA's 
new Automation Products Dept. is to produce and market, among other items, an 
electro-typesetter device developed by Dow-Jones, publishers of the Wall Street 
Journal. Device uses perforated tape prepared in usual way. Typecaster bypasses 


the arrangement of an actuator placed over a manual keyboard. Instead electrical 


signals overate the tyvecester n more directly. The cen be disvensed with, 
or may be included as en to wnen desired. 


OF GELATIN LAYERS THE OF PROTOGRAPHIC FILM. 


J. Calhoun and D. A. Lester. Photogranhic Science and Engineering, 3, 


Be. i, Jenuery-Februery 1959, 8-27, 10 pages. author! Ss abstrect. Photo~ 
granhic films waite with the | more dinensionelly stable supports, such és polystyrene, 
undergo smell but size + caused by the gelatin emulsion and 
ceiatin becking layers. Some of the physicel vroverties of these gelatin layers, 
measured on svecimens strinved from a special base, are described. It is shown how 
the thickness, elastic modulus, humidity expansion, hysteresis, moisture relaxation, 
end stress relaxation of the gelatin layers affect the dimensional stability of the 
suvy-orted film. The modulus of the emulsion decreases on vhotogranhic processing 
enci is verry denendent on relative humidity. An unusual type of "reversed" dimen- 
sionel hysteresis is described which is peculiar to geletin coated-films on 
mussture resistant supvorts. This effect is shown to have a major influence on the 
dinensionei. change of the film during processing. 11 references. 


PILTInS...AND THEIR ACTIONS. Gyan P. Madan. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, 


nO. Z, Yebruary 1959, pages 76, 78, 80, 82, 84, 5 pages. ‘the author gives a simple 
exnlenntion of filters commonly used in process work. A table gives the effect of 
verious colors of filters on different colored subjects with different sensitiv- 
ities of photographic materials. Filter fectors are explained and granh shows the 
influence of the color of the light source on the filter factor. otandard filters 
for color sevaration and their use are explained. Proper care of filters is 
emthe sized, 

THE "CAJii CONTIMAT" FILTERS, Anonymous. Asian Printer, Vol. 1, No. 2, 
July 1958, vages 40-1, 2 pages. A new filter for rescreening halftones is made 
with very thin transnarent discs on optical glass. The filter also eliminates 
ereininess in big enlargements. Equation for computing moiré removal is given. 


ilters are distributed by Canon Camera Co., Ink., Tokyo, Japan. 


A PRECISION, DIRECT READING, COLOUR TEMPERATURE METER. P. Hariharan and 
M.S. Bhalla. Journal of Scientific Instruments, Vol. 35, No. 12, December 1958, 
pages 449-452, 4 pages. The measuring element in the instrument described is a 
photo-multiplier tube operated in a ligarithmic difference circuit which views, 
alternately through red and blue filters, a diffuser illuminated by the lamp 
which is being calibrated. The output from the circuit is linearly proportional 
to the reciprocal of the colour temperature of the lamp and is independent of 


its brightness. Readings can be made with an accuracy of approximately +5°K over 
the colour temperature range from 2200 to 3200°K. 


NEW SCREEN DISTANCE CALCULATOR. Anonymous. Asian Printer, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
December 1958, pages 65-6, 2 pages. A screen distance calculator in the form of 
slide rule scales which may be set by rotating rings upon an upright cylinder is 
announced by Mr. Goro Matsutani of Mitsumura Seiki Industries, Co., Ltd. The 
calculation operates as follows: 

1' = screen distance 

f = frno 

m = magnification 

= screen ruling 
A pointer thus set to the value of 1 above indicates 1' screen distances on - 


curves which compensate for the glass on the plate side of the screen. 


_ PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 


INFLUENCE OF BACTERIA IN LITHOGRAPHY. Henry 4. Beecham. Graphic Arts Monthly 


31, No. 3, March 1959, pp. 112, 114, 116 (3 pages). Bacteria can be onatesdiuas by 
heat (impractical in the case of lithographic materials) and bactericidal preser- 
vatives. Among the bactericides mentioned are Thymole, fomnzainete, phenol and 
salicylic acid. Some of hint have limitations in usage which are deeneees: 
INFLUENCE OF BACTERTA IN LITHOGRAPHY. Henry A. Beecham. Graphic Arts Monthly, 


Vol. 31, No. 2, February 1959, pages 112, 114, 116, 3 pages. Some elementary 


bacteriology explains bacterial action, and the circumstances favorable to that 
action. The lithographic materials subject to bacterial action are the natural 
gums and coating solutions. Bacterial action in such materials leads to the 
production of acids, and other changes which can become evident to sight end 
smell in 18 to 24 hours. 

WHAT IS THE RELIEF ETCH LITHO PLATE? Asazo Hasegawa. Asian Printer, Vol. 2, 
No. 2, July 1958, pages 37-9, 3 pages. The "relief-etch plete" has a shallow 
devth of about 0.003" in the non-printing area. It is prepared by coeting a fine 
grained zinc plate with a standard albumin coating solution, exposing, inking and 
clearing. This plate and a companion blank _ plate are immersed in an etching 
beth of e suitable electrolyte. The printing plete is made the anode and the 
blank plete, the cathode. An e.m.f. of 4 volts is placed across the plates for 4 
minutes, The electric current etches the non-printing area to a depth of 0.003". 
It is claimed that the "relief-etch plate" produces exceptionally sharp reproduc- 
tions with no sharpening or fattening of the dots as the run progresses. 

*ETCHING COMPOSITION FOR ALUMINUM LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING PLATES. British 
Patent 790,565, February 12, 1958. Ronald A. C. Adams (to Algraphy Ltd.). 
Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 16, August 25, 1958, colum 13497. Anodized Al 
deen-etch lithographic printing plates are etched with HBF, containing 0.02-2.0% 
of a Cu salt, such as CuClo, the latter to prevent too rapid action on the under- 
lying Al. Mg and Zn salts are also present to prevent swelling of the bichromated 
gum imare,. FeCl, improves the etching rate. The preferred formula is 
MgClp 29.9, ZnClz 9.0, FeCl, 2.0, CuCl, 0.2, HBE, HC] 1.0, and 58.7% 
by weipht. 

AN UP-TO-DATE REPORT ON PRESENSITIZED PLATES. Anon. Modern Lithogranhy, 
Vol. 27, No. 1, Jan, 1959, pp. 47-50, 111, 5 pages. A resurvey following one 
mede in 1956, Increased usage and satisfaction are reported. Changes in the 
plate market show more complete lines of plates, larger plates, heavier plates and 


both negative and positive plates aveilable from more manufacturers. A chart sets 


‘ 
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forth data on the plates available. Statements from the technical people of six 
manufacturers are given. 

*CHROMIUM-FREE SOLUTIONS FOR LITHOGRAPHY. U. S. Patent 2,830,536, April 15, 
1958, Wm. H. Wood and Dolor N. Adams (to Harris-Intertype Corp.). Chemical 
Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 16, August 25, 1958, column 13496. The use of perhalo- 
genated aliphatic acids, e.g., CF3COOH or CC13COOH , makes it unnecessary to use 
Cr compounds in counter-, pre-, and desensitizing etches and fountain solutions. 
Formulas are given. A water-soluble inhibitor, e.g., thiourea, ethylene-thiourea, 
or 1,3-dimethylthiourea, preferably thiourea, is used. A water-soluble gum, e.g., 
gum arabic, is also used. 

*HARDENING OF POLY (VINYL ALCOHOL) RESISTS. U. S. Patent 2,830,899, April 15, 


1958. Clarence A. Brown (to Jones Graphic Products Co.). Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 


52,-No. 16, August 25, 1958, columns 13496-7. Light-hardened, bichrometed 
poly(vinyl alcohol) resists are made more resistant to etchants by treatment during 
development with a natural aromatic dye containing a polyhydroxy aromatic ring. 
Dyes suitable for this purpose are logwood, hematine, hematoxylin, quercitrin, 
catechol, fustin, and hypernic. 

*LIGHT-SENSITIVE POLYMERS FOR MAKING PRINTING PLATES. U. S. Patent 2,861,058. 
Cornelius C. Unruh, Gerhard W. Leubner, and Albert C. Smith, Jr., assignors to 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., a corporation of New Jersey. Official 
Gazette, Vol. 736, No. 3, November 18, 1958, page 689. 1. A light-sensitive film- 
forming polymer containing from about 30 to 60 molecule percent of recurring units 
having the general structure 

= CH—-R 
wherein R represents a univalent aromatic monocyclic radical of the benzene series 
whose free valance belongs to the aromatic nucleus, and from about 70 to 40 mole- 


cule percent of recurring units selected from the class consisting of those having 


the structures 


(CH) 
COOH 


| 


COOH 


| 


and 


bo, 


*PHOTOSENSITIZATION OF VINYLAZIDOPHTHALATE POLYMERS. U.S. Patent 2,807,011, 
Jenuary 18, 1957. Earl M. Robertson and James A. Van Allen, assignors to Lestmen 


Kocak Company, Rochester, N. Y., a corporation of New Jersey. Official Gazette, 


Vol. 738, No. 3, January 20, 1959, page 837. 1. A light-sensitive photomechanical 
resist composition comprising a mixture of a vinylazidohydrogenphthalete polymer 
and as a sensitizing agent a ities of the class consisting of (1) a dibenzothio- 
phene-5,5-dioxide disulfonic acid salt, and (2) e compound hsving the general 


structure 


SO3M 503M 
wherein R revresents a member of the class consisting of emino, triezinylamino, 
acyl and acylamido groups, R' represents a member of the class consisting of 
triezinylemino, styryl, acyl and acylamido grouns, n represents a positive integer 


of from 1 to 2, and M represents an alkali metal. 


—CH,—CH—0—CO H 
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PAPER AND INK 
PAPER COLD WEATHER PROBLEMS, Williem H. Bureau. Graphic Arts Monthly 31, 

No. 1, Jan. 1959, ppv. 46, 48, 140 (3 pages). The author exnlains reletive humidity 
and why it is so low in a heated vressroom in the winter without humidification or 
air conditioning. He auotes a figure of 1% change in the moisture content of paper 
for each 10% change in relative humidity end points out tne trouble due to vaper 
drying et the edges when exposed to dry cir. Static is enother proolem with dry 
eir, which disappears when the relative humidity is above 40%. Still another 
problem arises when cold vaver is brought in from unheated storage. A temperature 
rise within a nile of paper of 20°F. per day is cited. Leaving paver in the mill 
wrennines until needed is recommended. Relative humidity indicating instruments 
and pressroom humidification are discussed. 


ADVANCES IN HEAT-SET INK VARNISHES. Daniel O'Conner. Americen Ink Maker, 


Vol. 37, No. 4, April 1959, pages 40-41, 67, 69, 4 vages. The sneed of printing 
presses is reviewed historically. Present speeds of publication presses are un 
to 1690 ft. rer minute with 2090 ft. ver minute in near future. Research on higher 
boiling aliohatic solvents and harder limed zincated rosins is described, leading 
to 7@ limed rosin which is extensively used todey. Further research has been on 
synthetic and fossil resins, and cyclicized rubber. Formulations with regard to 
several snecific problems serve as examples. 

USING MAGNETIC INKS. Maury Adler. Modern Lithogranhy. Vol. 27, No. 2, 
Feb, 1959, on. 64, 65, 131, 3 pages. The use of electronics in conjunction with 
magnetic inks in banking and office procedures was develoved for the bank of 
Americe by Stanford Research Institute. Certain iron oxides were found to heve 
the desired vronerties for use as pvigments. Certain precautions in handling these 
inks are ziven, 


THE NEW MAGNETIC INKS - WHAT DO THEY MEAN TO LITHOGRAPHERS? Edward T. Shinley. 


Modern uithosranhy, Vol. 27, No. 4, April 1959, pages 58-9, 141-2, 4 pages. These 


inks are releted to the American Sankers Association mechanization procedure end 
the E 13 3 character tyne font which have been accepted for handlins bank checks. 
Lithogravhers are urged to prepare for the change ahead to teke care of this. A 
training program is outlined involving sales and proofreading. ome of the 
problems involved are outlined. 


GROWTH TRENDS IN THE PRINTING INK INDUSTRY. James i. nenson. American Ink 


Maker, Vol. 37, No. 4, April 1959, neges 32-4, 3 vagves. Ink stetistics, while 
somewhat orief, ere eveileble from Census of Manufacturers and National Association 
of Printing Ink Makers. The 1958 consumotion of ink was about $220,000,000 
(excluding captive ink plents). Sales in the 1947-1957 decade increased 105%, 
(Gross Nationel Product rose 86% in the same period). (For Canada, seme oeriod, 
ink up 169%, Canadian G.N.P. up 124%.) News inks have been steady at about 10% 
of the totel. Letternress inks were 55-60% 6-10-12 years 2g0, are now less than 
59%. Flexorranhic ink is growing rapidly, is now more than 5% of total. Uravure 
inks rose from a little less than 19% to a little more, mostly due to packeging 
printin:. Offset inks have been steady et adout 15% and reasons for the non-rise 
ere given. iliscellaneous inks (screen, steel die, etc.) cre around 10%. Similar 
firures are given for Canede. Trends show increase in color, in use of multi- 
color presses, web offset (this increesed six fold in 6 years). Package printing 
shows the greatest growth in the vrintins industry. 

COLOR MEASURING INSTRUMENTS FOR THE PRINTING INK INDUSTRY. 4. W. Bbassemir. 
fmericen Ink Maker. Vol. 37, No. 5, Hay 1959, vo. 52, 53, 55, 127, 4 pages. The 
neture of color is discussed briefly and the orimeries and illumination standards 
recommended cy the Internationel Commission on Illuminetion ere described briefly 
and the I.C.I. Chromaticity Diagram is iliustreted and explained. Instruments 
cen be classified roughly into two groups: Spnectrophotometers and Volorimeters. 
The uses and limitations of each type are discussed. Ten different instruments 


ere illustrated and described. A bibliogranhy lists 8 titles. 
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« 
TROUBLE-SHOOTING INK PROBLEMS. CHAPTER 9. OF THE HOW AND WHY OF CARTON 


LITHOGRAPHY, John L. Jachimiec. Boxboerd Containers, Vol. 77, No. 798, June 
1959, po. 21-5, 5 pages. Some of the points that a lithographic printer should 
know about lithographic inks; such as color, fineness of grind, consistency, 
light fastness and scuff resistence are discussed end verious instruments 
availeble to evaluate these properties are mentioned. Specific troubles and 
their remedies are discussed. A trouble-shooting table is given for 18 different 
forms of trouble with symmtoms, probable cause, and correction. 

MAP PAPERS WITH SYNTHETIC FIBERS. Anon. Modern Lithogravhy, Vol. 27, No. 1, 
Jan. 1959, »». 68, 71, 2 pages. Work done by the National Bureau of Stendards 
for the Army Engineer Research end Develonment Laboratories shows the value of 
synthetic fiber additions to map paners in adding dimensional stability. Both 
hend shects and machine made paper were tested. Additions of nolyester fibders 
geve the best, results, polyacrylic next and polyamide next, all better than all- 
cellulose vaner. No difficulties were encountered in printing any of these pavers. 

DOUSLE-COATED PAPERS BY ROLL AND TRAILING BLADE COATERS ON THE MACHINE. 


Harold Murtfeldt. Modern Lithogrephy, Vol. 27, No. 1, Jan. 1959, pp. 71, 115, 2 


pages. A revort by a vice president of Consolidated Weter Power and Paper Vo. on 
their work on coeting paper on the machine. The combination of roller coating 
end treiling blade coating for double coating papers is being worked on because 


of the edvantages cited. No commercial installation is as yet completed. 


LITHOGRAPHY- GENERAL 
THE EVALUATION OF IMAGE QUALITY IN LITHOGRAPHY. George W. Jorgensen and 


Michrel I!, Bruno, International Bulletin for the Printing and Allied Trades, 


No. 80,-June 1958, veges 13-19, 7 pages. Image cuality of halftone and line 
imeges is suojective in nature and can cover many different appearance effects. 
Three of these effects, interference patterns, image definition, and tone and 


color renroduction are described including the factors which control them. The 


e 


subjective and objective evaluation of four of these factors: (1) graininess, 
(2) image sharpness, (3) halftone resolution, and (4) one aspect of tein 
reproduction are discussed for black and white images. Also, examples of the 
application of these measurements to some specific problems are given. 

WHY LORD BALTIMORE IS A SAFE PLACE TO WORK. H.H. Slawson. Modern 
Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 1, Jan. 1959, pp. 32, 33, 127, 3 pages. Article 
depends largely on illustrations to explain the intensive safety program of 
Lord Baltimore Press, specialists in the carton and label printing field. Since 
the program was installed in 1950 the number of disabling accidents has dropped 
from 15 to 18 per year to an average of 2.5, far below the national average of 
9.2. There were two years of zero rate. 


PRESSMEN: NEW PACKING GAUGE IMPROVES ACCURACY. (Keprinted from “ithographic 


Technical Foundation Research Progress No. 42.) Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 3, 


March 1959, pages 58, 60, 127, 3 pages. The new packing gauge was invented by 

F. C. Wildeman of Madison, Wisconsin and developed by Colwell Hitho Products in 
cooperation with the LTF Research Department. The magnetic action causes the 
base to cling tight to the packing on a steel cylinder with a wniform pressure. 
This provides a proper support for a bar carrying a dial micrometer for measuring 
packing thickness. Some suggestions for use are given. 


NEW OFFSET PLANT ON TWO LEVELS. Anonymous. Inland and American Yrinter and 


Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 1, April 1959, pages 60-63, 119, 5 pages. The new 
lithogravhic plant of the Howard Company in Peoria, Ill. has heavy equipment at 
ground level; general offices, sales, art and photo departments plus a large 
leased area are at the upper level or street level. A plan of the ground floor 
is given and the plant is well illustrated. 

HOW LETTERPRESS MAGAZINES ARE CONVERTED TO OFFSET. Frank “ichter. Inland 
and American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 1, April 1959, pages 51-53, 


3 pages. The key to the procedure used is the Britype Process developed by. 


George Morrison of Ludlow Typogreph Company. The original type and halftones 

as used in letterpress are photographed to produce the negatives for platemaking. 
Editing is much the same as for letterpress. tripping is used to assemble pages 
and flats for plates. The quality of the printed magazine is said to be equal to 
or better than letterpress. The entire operation is described step-by-step and 
illustrated. 

NEWSPAPER COMES OUT DAILY OW Wis OFFSET. Anon. Inland and American Printer 
and Lithographer 142, No. 5, Feb. 1959, op. 60-61 (2 pages). Description of 
operation of Middletown, NN. Y. Record. Composition is by Justowriter, Verityper, 
I.B.M. Typewriters and Protype. Halftones are 100 and 133 line screen. Aluminum 
pletes are used. (Tyne not stated.) A 2 wnit Hantscho press prints 1 web 2 color 
or 2 webs single color. 34" wide 32 lb. newsprint is used, split into two 17" 
ribbons for tabloid size. Press is planned for expansion. A Sheridan inserter 
gathers the paper. 

CARE OF THE OFFSET BLANKET. Frank Arbolino. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, 
No. 1, Jan. 1959, pp. 66, 121, 2 pages. Worthwhile tips on blanket care cover 
packing and patching (an art frequently overlooked), proper cleaning to avoid 
swollen blankets (recommends washing with one hand and immediately drying with 
the other to avoid solvent penetration). The care to be used in the proper 
installation of a new blanket is described. 

TIPS ON SELECTING BLANKETS. Anon. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 5, 

May 1959, p. 47, 1 page. The relationship of the blanket to ink, plate and 

press is explained, based on experience at the Case Hoyt Corp. in Rochester, N. Y. 
Some thoughts on blanket maintenance include a formula for blanket treatment in 
case of bad smashes. 

WEB OFFSET, Part 5. WEB-OFFSET FOR NEWSPAPERS. John B. Scouller. Modern 
Lithogravhy, Vol. 27, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 48-51, 128, 5 pages. Some early 


history is given briefly. Web offset has been used by newspapers in two ways: 
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1. Special magazine sections and inserts for large papers. 2. ‘Small town daily 
and weekly newspapers. Some history on usage (1) is given and progress has been 
slow. Usage (2) has had considerable growth in recent years. Several examples 

of this are cited with some data on the equipment used. Development work done 

on the Rochester Institute of Technology press is mentioned. Present day equipment 
available is illustrated. 

‘AIR TYPE' PRINTING. SIMPLIFIES DOUBLE PRINTING, COLOR PROVING, AND OTHER JOBS. 
Robert L. Yinger. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 58-9, 127-8, 

4 pages. Author's Abstract. The "Air Type" printing process, an invention of 
Eduardo Carranza, provides for making ink prints photographically on gelatin or 
colloidal coated surfaces. The method may be used to make prints on continuous tone 
negatives, line negatives or positives, and for converting negatives into positives. 
Color proofs using printing inks may be made for the guidance of color etchers or 
for customer OK prior to making press plates. 

The technique consists of sensitizing the gelatin surface with potassium 
bichromate and exposing this to a strong light through a line negative. After 
exposure, the print is sprayed with waterproof ink and allowed to dry. The image 
then is developed out with sodium hypochlorite solution and cleared with a solution 
of sodium hydrosulphite. The resulting ink image or print is quite permanent, but 
may be removed with a solvent if necessary. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT GEAR STREAKS. Frank Arbolino. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, 
No. 5, May 1959, pp. 65, 124, 125, 3 pages. A discussion of a specific problem 
with a rebuilt lithographic press which was sent in by a reader. Suggestions are 
given for cures, including fountain roller gear replacement and ink adjustment. 


THE INFLUENCE OF OFFSET BLANKETS ON PRINT QUALITY AND INK TRANSFER. Warren 
L. Rhodes. 


US No. 80 
June 1958, pages 116-123, 8 pages. A testing procedure for determining the effect 
of offset blankets on print quality and ink transfer is described. The evaluations 
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in the test includes: - 


1. Amount of ink transferred 
2. Quality of ink transfer 
3. Sharpness: 
Fill-in 
Slur 
The method of paired comparisons was used to visually rank the various test prints 
and a densitometer was used for the objective measurements. 
WEEKLIES STAY ALIVE — SWITCH TO OFFSET! P.R. Russell. Graphic Arts Monthly, 
Vol. 31, No. 4, April 1959, pp. 66, 68, 70, 3 pages. Several weekly papers in 
Tennessee (5 out of over 100 in the state) have changed to offset production for 
reasons of economy and all are highly pleased with the results. An example, 
Fountain Citizen, of Fountain City, Tenn. is described in some detail. Varityper 
body composition is used. Runs are made on a Harris press. 


PRESSMEN NEED PROPER PROCEDURE. Paul W. DeRoo. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, 


No. 4, April 1959, pp. 72, 74, 76, 3 pages. The problem of getting enough pressmen 
for the expanding industry is discussed briefly. A procedure is outlined for 
setting up a press for the start of a run, working from the feeder end. This is 
followed by some examples of using procedure in the solving of certain problems 


that can arise during a press ru. 


GRAPHIC ARTS — GENERAL 
EVALUATING THE QUALITY OF PRINTS. S.R. C. Poulter. International Bulletin 
of the Printing and Allied Trades, No. 80, June 1958, pagdés 49-52, 4 pages. This 
paper describes a study made at PATRA as to "whether there is any generally held 
conception of an order of quality for two or more different prints." Sets of 
specially prepared prints were sent to printing firms and other organizations for 
assessing the quality of the prints. The test print form included halftones, type, 


rules, and a solid. Four press factors were varied to produce sixteen print sets: 
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1. Type of cylinder packing. 

2. Thickness of cylinder packing. 

3. A linseed based ink and a two phase ink. 

4. Two different film thicknesses. 

The results of the rankings showed that the quality levels differences between 
the prints were small. The paper concludes with a description of proposed research 
studies on print quality. 

VARIATIONS IN QUALITY OF STANDARD PRINTS. J.M, Adams. International Bulletin 
of the Printing and Allied Trades, No. 80, June 1958, pages 30-33, 4 pages. The 
author discusses ink film thickness, ink gloss, and the effect of press on print 
quality. An unexpected effect was found when standard prints were made using 
British Standard magenta ink on a Vandercook proofing press and on a Miehle produc- 
tion press running at 1600 IPH. It was found that, in spite of the use of the 
same inks and paper and the control of ink film thickness, the prints from the two 
presses did not match. Possible causes of the differences were gloss and texture 
of the ink films printed by the two presses. 

THE ASSESSMENT OF PRINT QUALITY BY MEANS OF COLOUR TOLERANCES. Karl-Heinz 


Schirmer. International Bulletin of the Printing and Allied Trades, No. 80, 


June 1958, pages 33-49, 17 pages. The author first reviews the procedures for 

the colorimetry of surface colorants. He then gives data on some color variations 

found in the German printing industry (apparently letterpress). The color 

variations are given in the DIN Color System. In the conclusion a suggested 

method of color control in a printing plant using the 12 point method is described. 
GEOMETRICAL EFFECTS ON VISUAL AND INSTRUMENTAL RATING OF PRINT BLACKNESS. 

J. M. Fetsko and A. C. Zettlemoyer. International Bulletin of the Printing and 

Allied Trades, No. 80, June 1958, pages 25-30, 6 pages. In a study of the 

appearance characteristics of black solid prints it was found that measurement 


of the simplest aspect - diffuse reflectance - presented a serious problem. Two 


. 
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instruments employed, a Welch Densichron and a Photovolt Keflection Meter, not 
only produced different numerical results but also ranked a series of solid 
prints in different orders. This paver discusses these difficulties and 
attempts to resolve them by means of goniophotometer measurements and visual 
experiments. 


MICROPHOTOMETRY OF PRINTS. Hans Diehl. Internationel bulletin of the Printing 


and Allied Trades, No. 80, June 1958, vages 20-24, 5 pages. The author gives a 
definition for the objective non-umiformity of halftone areas and introduces the 
concept of "variance V" as a measure of this non-uniformity. The visual impression 
which the human eye receives in viewing a non-uniform area with "variance V" is 
called "visual variance W", This can be defined numerically as a fumction of the 
objective "variance V" and the discrimination sensitivity "UE" of the normal 
viewer as a multiple of the just perceptible difference. 


COLOR STANDARDS IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. W. D. Wricht. Journal of the 


Optical Society of America, Vol. 49, No. 4, April 1959. pages 384-388, 5 pages. 
The use of master color samples is widespread in industry as a means of color 
control and color standardization. The precision to which the standards have 

to be maintained varies with the industry, but in the case, for example, of 
automobiles, a very high consistency of color matching is demanded. Matches are 
most frequently judged by eye and color measuring technicues often find little 
favor. The extent to which physical instrumentation can and should replace visual 
inspection is debatable, but if analogy with the measurement of length or light is 
legitimate, then it would seem desirable to provide sets of permanent reference 
standards covering a wide range of colors and specified to the highest possible 
accuracy. 


THE BIRTH OF THE "TALKING BOOK." Anonymous. Asian Printer, Vol. 1, No. 3, 


December 1958, pages 22-27, 6 pages. The Synchroreader, a novel table top instru- 
ment invented by Professor Yasushi Hoshino, et. al. of the Tokyo Institute of 


Technology which displays one side of a printed sheet to be viewed while magneti- 
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cally recorded sound is reproduced from the reverse side of the sheet. This system 
was displayed at the World's Fair in Brussels. A discussion of the versatile 
applications in business, education, religion, recreation and journalism is given. 
QUALITY CONTROL BY THE METHOD OF APPLYING QUALITY DIMINISHING POINTS. Dr. E, 
Rupp. International Bulletin of the Printing and Allied Trades, No. 80, Jume 1958, 
pages 52-55, 4 pages. The author proposes a "synoptic method" of inspecting the 
print quality of a press sheet. He proposes to assign quality rankings on a 
diminishing point scale to the overall sheet for color (as related to the proof), 
register, etc. He then proposes a formula for combining each of these rankings 
into a single quality rank value for the sheet. 
SUBJECTIVE ESTIMATION OF THE QUALITY OF SOLID PRINTS. olf Ginman and Lars 


Nordman. International Bulletin of the Printing and Allied Trades, No. 80, June 


1958, pages 55-64, 10 pages. The authors describe measurements made on the ink 
requirement, that is the amount of ink needed to produce a certain blackness 
contrast, and the corresponding show-through of newsprint (letterpress). In this 
study, sufficient blackness contrast, critical show-through, and covering point 
were subjectively estimated and the dependence of these qualities on paper and 
printing variables was investigated. They concluded that the paper property 
Which has the greatest influence on print quality is brightness. Other important 
paper properties are smoothness and gloss. 

SOME EXPERIENCE OF THE SUBJECTIVE EVALUATION OF QUALITY OF BLOCKS AND PRINTS. 
G. E. Carlsson. International Bulletin of the Printing and Allied Trades, No. 80, 
June 1958, pages 64-75, 12 pages. The author describes-some of the difficulties 
of evaluating the quality of photoengraved blocks. Subjective evaluations of the 
blocks by one group of observers did not correlate with prints from these blocks 
which were evaluated by a second group of observers. The experience from this 


investigation has shown the need for objective methods of measuring print quality. 
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ESTIMATION OF PRINT QUALITY IN TRIAL PRINTING. Paul Fink. International 
Bulletin of Printing and Allied Trades, No. 80, June 1958, pages 76-83, 8 pages. 
The author defines print auality as: 
1. Evenness of color density. 

2. Faithfulness of reproduction of screen dots. 

3. Contrast between vrinted and clear areas. 

4. Gloss. 

5. Show-through. 
Estimates of print quality by measurement or microscopic methods should always be 
compared with visual ratings of the prints by several observers, i.e., the visual 
method must be considered as the main method. 

ESTIMATION OF MULTICOLOR PRINTING QUALITY. Marvin C. Rogers and H. H. Hull. 


International Bulletin of the Printing and Allied Trades, No. 80, June 1958, pages 


83-88, 6 pages. The authors first discuss the measurement of printing quality 
from the standpoint of the nature of the work-telephone directory, catalogue, 
national advertisements, etc. - and its special requirements. Methods of judging 
quality, including the nature of the sample, the selection of judges, the selection 
of quality attributes, and the data necessary for satisfactory analysis are given 
in general terms. 


PRINTING QUALITY OF NEWSPRINT. R.W. Prince. International Bulletin of the 


Printing and Allied Trades, No. 80, June 1958, pages 102-109, 8 pages. ANPA 


Research Institute has contracted with the Institute of Paper Chemistry to make a 
research study of news inks and newsprint relationships. Some of the results are 
given and the work reviewed. Efforts to determine a "standard observer" to judge 
printing quality are described as well as efforts to relate this judgment to 

tests of certain physical properties of the newsprint. A new approach leading to 


quality control and permitting statistical analysis is also described. 
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CHOOSE MOST ECONOMICAL WAY TO MAKE CORRECTIONS. Burton Laske. Inland and 
American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 142, No. 6, March 1959, page 67, 1 page. 
Proof readers should remember that every change they make costs money. There are 
many kinds of errors that can be corrected in several ways. Much expensive re- 
setting can be saved if checking is done in copy. Specific suggestions are given 
as to how @ proofreader can mark corrections in such a way that minimum cost will 
be involved in making these: corrections. | 

CUBE-ROOT COLOR COORDINATE SYSTEM. L. G. Glasser, A. H. McKinney, C. D. 


Reilly, and P. D. Schnelle. Journal of the Optical Seciety of America, Vol. 48, 


No. 10, October 1958, peges 736-40, 5 pages. A visually uniform color coordinate 
system, based upon clade disthenntions formulas, is described. This system 
resembles the Adams chromatic—value system but replaces the quintic-parabola 
function with a cube-root function. For colors having reflectances greater than 
0.5% the color spacing obtained agrees with Munsell spacing as closely as the 
modified Adams system. At ‘Soles sthuntenees an expanded color spacing over that 
of the Munsell system is provided. The cube-root equations can be solved directly 
for color coordinate differences in terms of simple functions of the difference in 
colorimeter readings or tristimulus values. The ieiialtiaitoa of color coordinates 
in this system is simpler and requires less computational precision than other 
visually uniform color coordinate systems. A simple slide rule for computing 
color differences ti eerect color coordinates is described. A modification 

of the cube-root color coordinate system which provides nearly perfect representa- 
tion of the spacing of Munsell colors is described, and the appropriateness of the 


assumptions required to obtain this behavior is discussed. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 


Compiled by the Research Department of the 


SEP 1959 

These abstracts of important current articles, patents, and books are 

compiled as a service of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. They 

represent statements made by the authors and do not express the opinions 
of the abstractors or of the LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. If the title is marked with an 
asterisk (*), LTF has no further information than that contained in the 
abstract itself. Inquiries about these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies of U. S. Patents, write direct 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. Send twenty-five cents 
for each patent desired. Make checks or money orders payable to “Treasurer 
of the United States”. British patents may be obtained for forty-five cents 
from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2, England, 
or as is the case with all foreign patents, they may be obtained as photo- 
prints from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


If the title of the abstract is not marked with an asterisk (*), LTF 
can supply photostats of the original article. NOTE: When placing orders 
for such photostats, please give the COMPLETE description of article 
wanted - TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLICATION, DATE, and PAGE NUMBERS. When articles 
appear in LTF’s publication Research Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The charge for copies of Research 
Progress is thirty cents each to LTF members and one dollar to non-members 
plus four cents postage. The charge for photostats is one dollar per 
page (check abstract for number of pages) plus four cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other than Canada and the United 
States or its territories and possessions is ten cents per page of photo- 
stats or ten cents per copy of Research Progress. Orders from companies or 
individuals who are not members of LTF cannot be filled until payment is 
received. Orders with payment enclosed receive immediate attention. 


LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) “Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Research Department” and (2) “Books of Interest to Lithographers”. These 
are available for twenty-five cents each in coin or U.S. stamps. All in- 
quiries concerning these lists and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be addressed to: Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, I1l. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS - JULY 1959 


PHOTOGRAPHY, TONE AND COLOR CORRECTION 


PHOTOTYPESETTING EQUIPMENT STILL PUZZLES PRINTERS. Alexander Lawson. 

Inlsnd_ and American Printer and Lithographer 142, No. 5, Feb. 1959, p. 74, 75, 98, 
(3 pages). This brief survey brings the situation in the phototypesetting field 
up-to-date for the printer. The machines are grouped into several groups and each 
group discussed together. These groups are: 1. The simpler, less expensive 
equipment for display type. 2. Justifying typewriters. 3. Adaptations of 
standard typesetting machines, either single type of slug casting, to photo- 
composing, and 4. The costly electronic phototypesetting machines. 

VARIATIONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY EXPLAIN DARKROOM MYSTERIES. Part 1. Herbert P. 
Paschel. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 1, Jan. 1959, pp. 35-6, 109, 3 pages. 
Six forms of difficulties encomtered by graphic arts cameramen are listed. The 
subjects under which these are to be discussed are: 1. Photographic Materials. 
2. Illumination. 3. Optical Systems. 4. Processing Errors. This installment 
covers reciprocity failure as encountered with materials used for line and halftone 
work. Alfaya's paper in 1956 TAGA Proceedings is cited. Suggestions are given as 
to how to meet these variables. 

VARIABLES IN PHOTOGRAPHY EXPLAIN DARKROOM MYSTERIES. Part 2. Herbert P. 
Paschel. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 2, Feb. 1959, pp. 52-5, 127-8, 6 pages. 
Study of effect of reciprocity failure is carried further (from Part 1) with 
regard to exposure variations: 1. Intensity of light on copyboard. 2. Light 
transmission of optical systems. 3. Different aperture systems used. These 
variables are analyzed at some length with the aid of graphs and diagrams. 

A QUICK GUIDE TO COLOR SEPARATION. Andy Perni. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, 
No. 5, May 1959, pp. 45, 46, 133, 3 pages. This is a semi-technical explanation 


planned for use of printers in explaining color separation to customers. In 


discussing preparation of copy, six forms of colored copy with their advantages 
and disadvantages are given as follows: 1. Color transparencies. 2. Art work. 
3. Flexichrome. 4. Dye transfer and carbro. 5. Ektacolor print. 6. Hand 
colored black and white photos. Color separation is explained briefly, masking 
is mentioned. Certain deficiencies in color rendition and their correction are 


explained. 


REPRODUCING 35—mm TRANSPARENCY BY OFFSET. Gyan P. Madan. Inland and American 


Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 142, No. 6, March 1959, pages 54-56, 3 pages. Fifth 
of a series on Masking. The problem involved in getting masked separations from the 
small transparencies is explained. Equipment designed specially for this problem 
takes the form of attachments for large cameras, cameras built particularly for 
this service and integrating the entire operation into the equipment, and enlargers, 
some of which also incorporate special integrated systems. xamples of each form 
are cited and illustrated. Most or all of these use the Kodak short run three- 
color system which is explained in full detail and carried through step-by-step 

as applied in an enlarger. A table gives details of densities, suggested exposure 
and development times, and the materials used in the preparation of a set of 
negatives as explained in the step-by-step procedure. 

*PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOR CORRECTION PROCESS. U.S. Patent 2,860,974, August 15, 1955. 
John Williams, assignor to Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., a corporation of 
New Jersey. Official Gazette, Vol. 736, No. 3, November 18, 1958, page 672. 1. The 
method of producing a masking image in a multilayer photographic element, at least 
one of which layers is a silver halide emulsion layer containing at least one un- 
colored color-—forming coupler which is reactive with the oxidation product of a 
primary aromatic amino silver halide developing agent to form a non-diffusing dye 
in said layer and said layer further containing a yellow colored color-—forming 


coupler having the general formula 


« 


wherein R represents an aromatic group which renders the coupler non-diffusing in 
said layer, Ry represents a strongly acidic alkali-solubilizing group and Ro 
represents a member of the class consisting of cyanophenyl and nitrophenyl groups, 
which comprises exposing said element, hydrolyzing said coupler at the ester 
group to change its color to magenta and developing the exposed element with said 
developing agent to split off the azo group of the hydrolyzed colored coupler and 
to form color images from said wncolor coupler and the hydrolyzed color coupler in 
the exposed portions, thus forming a soluble dye from the hydrolyzed coupler which 
is removed from the emulsion layer leaving the wucoupled portion of said yellow- 
colored coupler in the emulsion layer as a magenta masking image. | 
DIRECT-READING ZERO-TO-SIX RANGE DENSITOMETER INCORPORATING DIGITAL OUTPUT. 
Monroe H. Sweet. Photographic Science and Engineering, Vol. 3, No. 3, May-June 
1959, pp. 97-100, 4 pages. Presented at the Annual Conference of the Society of 
Photographic Scientists and Engineers, Rochester, N. Y., 8 October, 1958. Author's 
Abstract. To measure the high densities encountered in graphic arts and x-ray film 
products, the amplifier circuit of a commercially available direct-reading photo- 


multiplier type of densitometer of range 3 was redesigned to provide a range of 6, 


preserving its original accuracy, electrically wiform output, high speed of response 


and other desirable functional features. Whereas the original densitometer utilizes 


constant anode current, in the present modification the anode current is deliberately 


varied by means of a controlled bias voltage and a nonlinear anode load resistance. 


A digital reader was developed to provide an accurate and easy to use output 


3 
0--CO--R., 


indicator for the densitometer. The reader is a high speed electromechanical 
device capable of changing from 0 to full scale (6.0 density) in less than 2-3/4 
sec. It is nonoscillating and the circuit is entirely transistorized. With a 
different type of photomultiplier tube and certain additional circuit modifications 
the range can be increased to at least 9 or 10 density wits. 

AUTOMATIC RECORDING AND ANALYZING DENSITOMETER FOR REFLECTION AND TRANSMISSION 


DENSITIES. Monroe H. Sweet and Benjamin R. Harriman. Photographic Science and 


Engineering, Vol. 3, No. 3, May-June 1959, pp. 101-9, 10 pages. Presented at: the 
Annual Conference of the Society of Photographic Scientists and Engineers, 
Rochester, N. Y., 8 October, 1958. Authors' Abstract. An instrument is described 
that simultaneously records the densities and computes the desired sensitometric 
characteristic values of test strips accurately and reliably. The new instrument 
accommodates both reflection and transmission strips on a 3 or 6 density range 

and does not require calibration or zero re-adjustment when changing ranges. 
Routine operation consists of feeding unmowmted test strips into a slot in the 
measuring head. This new high speed densitometer has adequate precision and 
accuracy in terms of American Standard Transmission and Reflection Density for all 


ordinary sensitometric work. 


PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 

ROLL OF PLATES IN LITHO GROWTH. William Byers. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, 
No. 3, March 1959, pages 78, 80, 82, 3 pages. -A brief historical survey with the 
emphasis on recent developments. Some of the highlights given are: the coming of 
offset presses and metal plates; the founding of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation; the standardizing of litho chemicals (by L.T.F.); supply firms with 
prepared chemicals instead of everyone his own chemist; new plates, including 
bimetal and trimetal plates, presensitized plates, copperized aluminum plates, and 


Wipe-on coatings. Further plate development is predicted. 
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*LIGHT-SENSITIVE POLYMERS. U. S. Patent 2,835,656, May 20, 1958. Cornelius 


C. Unruh and Donald A. Smith (to Eastman Kodak Co.). Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 52, 


No. 16, August 25, 1958, column 13498. Light-sensitive polymers suitable for 
photomechanical purposes are obtained by heating in an essentially anhydrous 
organic solvent medium a mixture of at least equimolecular parts of the mono- 
cinnamic acid ester (I) of a glycol and a maleic anhydride copolymer (II). It is 
generally desirable to use an excess of I. Contrary to findings of Gerhardt and 
Bauer (U.S. 2,320,724, C.A.37, 67691) with other esters of polyhydric alcohols, 
it is not necessary to react first the II with a simple alcohol before esterifica- 
tion with the I. Thus, 2-hydroxyethyl cinnamate (III) was prepared by reaction 
in dry pyridine of ethylene glycol 1250 and cinnamoyl chloride 833g. A 10% 
solution (200 g.) of a dried styrene-maleic anhydride copolymer (IV) in pyridine 
was mixed with 25 g. III and the solution refluxed on a steam bath for 6 hours. 
The brown solution was poured into excess dilute AcOH. The precipitate was 
dissolved in acetone and then precipitated in distilled water. The fibrous 
precipitate was washed with water and dried at 40°. It had a sensitometric speed 
of 1.1, which increased to 450 when sensitized with 2-benzoylmethylene-l- 
methylnaphthothiazoline. The coating on engravers! Zn was resistant to HNO, 
and an etch 0.004-inch deep could be obtained. Other polymers were obtained by 
reaction of IV with 4-hydroxybutyl cinnamate, diethylene glycol monocinnamate, © 
andethylene glycol mono-o-chloricinnamate, and by reaction of III with a vinyl 
methyl ether-maleic anhydride copolymer and an isopropenyl acetate-maleic 
anhydride copolymer. 

*PRESERVATIVES FOR LIGHT-SENSITIVE EMULSIONS ON PHOTOMECHANICAL REPRODUCTION 
PLATES. German Patent’ 893,142, October 12, 1953. Wilhelm Neugebauer, Martha 


Tomanek, and Theo Scherer, inventors Kalle & Co. Akt.-Ges. Chemical Abstracts, 


Vol. 52, No. 14, July 25, 1958, column 11637. The storage life of light-sensitive 


coatings on Al plates used for photomechanical reproduction is extended from a few 


« 6 « 
days up to several months by incorporation of about 0.1% of an aromatic OH compound, 
quinone, or S compound into the film. These substances, e.g., hydroquinone, 
chloranil, or thiazine dyes, such as thionine, Thionine Blue G, Methylene Blue B, 
or Toluidine Blue 0, are dissolved in an alcohol solution of the unsaturated 
ketone or ketone mixture with which the plates are smeared. They inhibit polymer- 


ization of the ketones in the dark, i.e., during storage, but not in light, i.e., 


during use. A new light-sensitive ketone, 2-(cinnamylideneacetyl) thiophene (I), 
m. 100° is prepared from cinnamaldehyde and 2-acetylthiophene. A solution of I l, 
1-cinnamylidene-3-geranylideneacetone 1, and p-toluquinone 0.1 in EtOH 100 parts 
is applied to the Al plate and dried. The use of 1-cinnamylidene-3-furfurylidene- 
acetone, 1-cinnamylidene-3-(ar-methoxybenzylidene) acetone, and furylideneacetone is 
also described. 

*COATINGS FOR LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING PLATES. U.S. Patent 2,826,501, March 11, 
1958. George R. Hodgins to Litho Chemical and Supply Co. Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 
52, No. 11, Jume 10, 1958, column 8812. A lithographic printing plate having a 
photographic speed comparable to pre-sensitized plates and superior chemical and 
abrasion resistance is coated with a diazo-polyamide resin solution. A solution 
composed of Diazo Resin No. 4 (Fairmount) 0.400, Solox (anhydride) .69.065, 100 % 
Nonic 218 (Sharples) 0.035, and H20 30. 500% by volume is dissolved and filtered 
through no. 802 paper. This solution is then mixed with a solution of nylon resin 
(Zytel No. 61, Du Pont) 1.39, Solox (anhydride) 79.45, furfuryl alcohol 7.63, and 
H20 11.53% by volume in equal parts. After refluxing at 140°F. wmtil all resin is 
dissolved, it is then cooled and filtered through no. 802 paper. The solution is 
then applied as a coating to a 0.22-in. Al sheet. After exposure under a negative, 
the plate is developed in a solution of 1.2 g. of citric acid in N,N-dimethyl- 
formamide 124.5, furfuryl alcohol 55.2, and MeOH 375.0 ml., and then treated in 


the customary manner. 


*LAYERS FOR PHOTOMECHANICAL REPRODUCTION. German Patent 885,198, August 3, 
1953. Kalle & Co. Akt.-Ges (Martha Tomanek and Wilhelm Neugebauer, inventors). 
Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 13, July 10, 1958, columns 10781-2, Light- 
sensitive compounds used in photomechanical reproductions are described. Suitable 
compounds are acenaphthenes of the general formula I, where X' may be H; X and X! 
stand for halogen, 


—— CH, 


(I) 
nitro, alkoxy, acylated amino, or acylated hydroxy groups, or for the acyl 
residue -COR, in which R is an aromatic, a saturated or an unsaturated aliphatic, 
or an aromatic-substituted saturated or unsaturated aliphatic residue. Printing 
plates are made by exposure of the sensitized material on a metal foil and by 
development with dilute acid. The exposed points are coated with oily paint in the 


presence of little Ho0. A typical I used is 6-nitro-5—benzamidoacenaphthene. 


PAPER AND INK 
GUMMED PAPERS. Wm. H. Bureau. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 2, 
February 1959, pages 196, 198, 202, 204, 4 pages. The coating of the paper and 
the "breaking" process to minimize curl are described briefly. The different 
types are listed as: remoistening, heat-seal, and pressure-sensitive. Types of 
paper and coatings used in water remoistening types of gummed papers are described 


and proper care and use of these papers is discussed. 


MICRO-REFLECTION MEASUREMENTS OF PRINTED PAPER. G. M. W. Laseur. International 


Bulletin for the Printing and Allied Trades, No. 80, June 1958, pages 7-13, 7 pages. 
The author studied the problem of whether granularity measuring methods developed in 
photography could be applied to printed solids. A review is given of the statistics 


used in the photographic methods of Selwyns, Jones and Higgins, and Goetz and Gould. 


The author concludes that it is possible to derive an objective measure for the 
unevenness of printed solids from the statistical distribution of its microdensities 
or reflectances. 

SOME THOUGHTS ON INK TRAPPING (Production Clinic). Frank Arbolino. Modern 
Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 3, March 1959, pages 53, 127, 129, 3 pages. Proper ink 
trapping is essential in multicolor wet printing. Standard color inks are normally 
supplied properly adjusted for ink trapping, but variations in plates and paper stock 
must be taken into consideration. Register troubles can be caused by improper adjust- 
ment of tack of inks. Other factors involved in trapping include makeready, blanket, 
proper ink fountain adjustment, static control and water fountain adjustment. 

EVALUATION OF WAXES IN PRINTING INKS. J. F. Krause. American Ink Maker, Vol. 
37, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 71, 72, 7 pages. While a large number 
of improvements resulting from the addition of waxes to printing inks is listed, 
improvement in abrasion resistance is investigated and reported here. A table lists 
the 49 waxes of 15 different types tried and descriptions of each are given in the 
text. The base ink formula in which the waxes were tried is given. Itisa 
conventional linseed type of ink. Printing was done with a proof press on Kimberley- 
Clark and Warren enameled stock. Testing was done on two Sutherland rub testers. 

The waxes are listed in tables in order of their performance on both brush coated 

and machine coated papers. Certain other observations were noted. Other conclusions:-— 
"Waxes are highly complex, unpredictable . .. . and that their behavior in inks can 
be determined only by empirical evaluation in particular formulations". 


COLOR FORUM. BENZIDINE YELLOWS, Aaron Permut. American Ink Maker, Vol. 37, 


No. 5, May 1959, pp. 76, 78, 2 pages. Benzidine yellows are the most important 
yellow pigments manufactured in the U. S. Reasons for their growth in recent years 
are given. One table lists ten colors with: Commercial Name, Coupling Components, 
and Color Index No. Another table lists bleed and resistance characteristics. 


Twenty suppliers are listed. 
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ARE YOU USING PAPER TERMS CORRECTLY? Thomas N. Cook. Modern Lithography, 

Vol. 27, No. 4, April 1959, pages 55-6, 2 pages. The terms described as necessary 
in properly describing paper are given and explained. Those discussed are: 1. 
Dimensions and weight. 2. Grain direction. 3. Laid or wove. 4. Deckel or plain 
edge. 5. Color. 6. Finish. 7. Thickness. 8. Sizing. 9. Packaging. 

ARE YOU USING PAPER TERMS CORRECTLY? Conclusion. Thomas N. Cook. Modern 
Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 54-5, 126, 3 pages. Terms applying to 
specific types of papers are explained along with the special characteristics of the 
papers or characteristics involved. These are listed as follows: 1. Text and Cover 
Papers, A. Vellum Finish. B. Laid Text. C. Felt Finish. D. Watermark. E,. Fluores- 
cent whites. 2. Uncoated offset papers. A. Pigmented paper. B. General improve- 


ment. 3. Uncoated book papers, finishes: English finish, Eggshell, and Super. 


LITHOGRAPHY — GENERAL 


WEB OFFSET. Part 1. John B. Scouller. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 1, 


Jan. 1959, pp. 43-6, 112, 5 pages. A brief history is given, mostly of Webendorfer's 
work, and it is estimated that 750 of his presses heve been built. Early progress 
was slow due to problems encountered. Presses are categorized as special product, 

or multi-purpose. The verious forms which the web offset press takes are 

diagrammed and explained. 

WEB OFFSET, Part 2. Buying a Publication Press. John 5. Scouller. Modern 
Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 2, Feb. 1959, np. 46-50, 5 pages. Publication web offset 
presses are largely of the blanket-to-blanket perfecting type. ‘hese are built by 
ATF, Hantscho and Harris-Intertype (at the Cottrell plant). The most commonly used 
size has the 22-3/4 in. cut-off, end 35 to 38 in. web width. The wide variety of 
folds, pages and color combinations possible with these presses is illustrated and 
given in a table. Additional wits, folders and some attachments are discussed. 

WEB OFFSET. Part 3. Buying Press Accessories. John 8. Scouller. Modern 


Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 3, March 1959, pages 36-41, 137, 7 pages. The accessories 


| 


discussed are those beyond what would be bought from the press manufacturer with 
the press. A list of these includes: 1. Warning device. 2. Fire extinguisher. 
3. Static eliminators. 4. Ink drying equipment. 5. Split fountain printing | 
equipment. 6. Ink agitators. 7. Fountain solution systems. 8. Web cleaners. 
9. Pasters. 10. Bundler. 11. Flying paster. 12. Electric devices. A short 
buyers' guide for such equipment is given. 

WEB OFFSET, Part 4. PLANNING FOR THE PRESS. John B. Scouller. Modern 
Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 4, April 1959, pages 46-50, 5 pages. The planning 
discussed in this installment has to do with the output of a web offset press 
and how to sell it, estimating, figuring paper, costs, paper storage and handling, 
and space problems. Another part of the problem is obtaining pressmen. 

HOW MECHANICAL FEEDERS SUPPLY STOCK TO PRESS. George M. Halpern. Inland and 
American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 142, No. 6, March 1959, pages 80-1, 2 pages. 
Most press feeding is now done mechanically. Roll feeding is mentioned in passing. 
Sheet feeding operations performed by the mechanical feeder are separating, forward- 
ing and registration. Air suction, air blast, and combing separate the top sheet 
from the pile. Hints on the proper adjustment of these operations are given, also 
on how to avoid oil spray in the air blast. 

HALFTONE AND LINE WORK ON ONE NEGATIVE. Anonymous. Graphic Arts Monthly, 

Vol. 31, No. 2, February 1959, pages 66, 68, 70, 72, 4 pages. Standard Register 
Company uses a photocomposing technique that increases platemaking capacity 10 per 
cent and is a big time-saver. ‘The technique uses Kodak Autopositive film to 
produce a combination negative which makes it possible to burn a finished plate 

in the first step instead of taking two. The use of the same material in step- 
and-repeat or pantograph orders is also described and illustrated. 

HISTORY OF LITHOGRAPHY. Japan Printer, Vol. 41, No. 3, March 1958, pages 26-8, 
3 pages (in Japanese). The contributions of Senefelder, Schlichtegroll, Andre, 
Mitterer, Engelmann, etc. are reviewed. 
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PRINTING BY OFFSET ON ALUMINUM FOIL. Robert F. Watson. Inland and American 
Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 142, No. 6, March 1959, pages 49-51, 3 pages. Foil 
stock is readily available with paper or board backing to fit any job. A vinyl 
lacquer coating over the metal is necessary for the ink to dry on. The stock 
must be handled with reasonable care. Special inks must be used. The plates 
should carry as little water as possible to avoid emulsifying the ink, as the stock 
absorbs none of the water. Press speeds will rm 75 to 100 per cent of regular 
paper speeds. A dry offset spray is recommended. Sheets should be racked with 100 
to 500 sheets per tray depending on the stock. Coats are up due to cost of stock, 
and additional labor costs. Art work should be planned specifically for foil, 
especially with regard to the whites which must be laid on with ink. 

LITHOGRAPHY ON CARTONS. Richard J. Walters. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, 
No. 3, March 1959, pages 66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 5 pages. Reprinted from a paper 
presented at the 20th National Packaging Forum of the Packaging Institute, Inc. 
Four reasons are given why the lithographic process is growing in the printing of 
cartons: % Advantages in platemaking, particularly in the preparation of color 
separation plates for process color. 2. Improvements in large size, high speed, 
precision multi-color presses. 3. Ink improvements in the way of faster drying 
and stronger colors. 4. Improvement in the board stock in wiformity, and in 
coatings. Figures for the growth of the carton industry as given by the Folding 
Paper Box Association are quoted as follows: 1940 (earliest available) sales 
totalled $135,730,000; 1947, $480,000,000; 1950, over $500,000,000; 1958 
estimates approximately $900,000,000. 

EPOXY RESINS FOR METAL DECORATING. Charles H. Graff. Modern Lithography, 
Vol. 27, No. 3, March 1959, pages 77-9, 3 pages. A brief history of epoxy type 
resins is given. Present consumption (1957) is 28,000,000 lbs., of which 18,500,000 
lbs. went into surface coatings. Various grades and trade names are listed and 


physical characteristics described. A 6 title bibliography is given. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS — GENERAL 


XEROGRAPHY AND BOOKS. F.C. Francis. Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer, 


Vol. 55, No. 1, January 1959, pages 14, 16-17, 3 pages. A description by the 
keeper of printed books at the British Museum of the use of the Xerox Copyflo 
machine for reproducing out-of-print books. 


USE OF VACUUM IN ROLLER COATING. Hector Audino. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, 


No. 4, April 1959, pages 61, 63, 2 pages. A paper conveyor is described for use in 
conveying lacquered sheets through a drying oven. This is based on a vacuum gripper 
bar and is proposed as a novel sheet control system for other operations where it 
might be suitable. Broader use of the principle is suggested. 

NEW TYPE ROTARY PRINTING PRESS USES WRAP-AROUND, RELIEF PLATES. Anonymous. 
Inland and American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 1, April 1959, pages 
56, 110, 2 pages. The production prototypes of the "Harris Wrap-Around" rotary 
letterpress printing press are now being manufactured. The first presses will be 
single color 23 x 30 inch sheet fed models with a maximum rated speed of 7500 iph. 
Plates can be of magnesium, zinc, copper or the new photopolymers in thickness from 
024 to .034 inch with relief depth of .010 to .012 inch. A new inking system is 
employed and letterpress overlaying and underlaying are said to be virtually 
eliminated. 

WHAT WILL BE THE SUCCESSOR TO FLATBED LETTERPRESS? John W. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 3, March 1959, pages 34-5, 131, 3 pages. ATF and 
Miehle have announced discontinuance of production of some flatbed letterpress 
models. The candidates to take the place of flatbed letterpress as it is expected 
to gradually lose ground are discussed with their advantages and disadvantages. 
These include: rotary letterpress, gravure, dry offset, silk screen, and offset. 

BOOKBINDING SPEED LIMITS. Fred P. Hofferth. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, 
No. 4, April 1959, pp. 20, 22, 24, 26, 4 pages. (Excerpts from a case history 


presented at recent Fourth Production Conference of P.I.A. in which actual 


q 
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production problems and their solutions are described.) Several experiences are 
related out of the operation of the American Book Company bindery showing how 
production can be speeded up. Part of this was related to personnel understanding, 
but the most notable was the relocation of machine controls for the convenience 
of the operators. 

ETCHING PIONEERS. J.S.Mertle. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 2, 
February 1959, pages 36, 38, 40, 204, 4 pages. A historical review starting with 
the discovery of the various acids from the llth to the 16th centuries, and the 
first etching of stone in the late 18th century. The history is carried through 
the etching of iron, steel and copper. The invention of the glue enamel resist in 
1892 led to the use of copper in photoengraving, although less practical trials had 
been made earlier. Other methods covered are zinc etching, electrolytic etching, 
magnesium and powderless etching, and bimetallic plates. 

HOUSE ORGANS — BOOM FOR THE PRINTER. Russell J. Jondoli. Graphic Arts Monthly, 
Vol. 31, No. 2, February 1959, pages 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 5 pages. The quantity and 
quality of house organs had gone up since World War II, even boomed. A dozen or 


more have press runs of over a million. 


Circulation Number of publications 
Under 5,000 2,300 
5 ,000-10 ,000 750 
10 ,000-—50 ,000 700 
50,000 and over 250 


And many more unlisted. The total circulation of these external house organs 
approaches 150,000,000. 2% times the per issue figure for daily newspapers. 
The printer is advised on how to get some of this business. 

THE CHALLENGE OF COLOR IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. PART 1. UNDERSTANDING COLOR'S 
IMPORTANCE. Alfred De Martini. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 30, No. 12, December 


1958, pages 66, 68, 70, 72,.4 pages. Color is becoming increasingly important, 


e 


= 22 
epetiatiy in merchandising. Most color printing is one or two solid colors plus 
black, not process color. Author suggests smaller printing concerns go after this 
non-process color work, using a promotional book as outlined. The importance of 
skilled personnel in color work is emphasized. 

THE CHALLENGE OF COLOR IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. PART 2. HELPFUL HINTS. 


Alfred De Martini. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1959, pages 66, 68, 


70, 72, 74, 76, 78, 7 pages. Final part. The importance of the ink maker and the 
pressman in matching color is emphasized. The author urges less use of raw primary 
colors, more understanding and use of other and less intense colors. The color 
wheel and complementaries and their use are explained. Cautions are given on the 
use of color - type matter. He explains the influence of the viewing light on 
color perception. The color and coating of the paper have an effect on the printed 
result. The color systems listed include Ostwald, Munsell, Container Corporation's 
Color Harmony Manual and Martin-Senour's NU Hue System. Color measuring instruments 
are coming into use but cannot entirely replace the human eye. The aesthetic appeal 
of color is given as a challenge and an opportunity. 


LOW-COST PLANT MAINTENANCE CAN BE BUILT-IN. Tom Friedman. Graphic Arts 


Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 3, March 1959, pages 60, 62, 64, 3 pages. ‘dhe author, an 
architect, tells of construction methods and materials which can be used in the 
original construction of a building to yield a quick and substantial return in 
lower operating costs and over-all increase in plant efficiency. ‘Some of the 
specific examples given apply to: floor construction, roof deck, type of walls, 
interior doors, and toilet rooms. 

CHARACTER SHAPES ARE SET FOR MAGNETIC PRINTING. Anonymous. Inland and 


American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 142, No. 6, March 1959, page 51. American 


Bankers Association announces agreement on character shapes. E-13/8 fonts or 
matrices are available from A.T.F., Linotype, Intertype, Monotype and Ludlow. 


A.T.F. and Intertype are 10 point, Linotype, 12 point. No standard font scheme 
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ee keyboard; printer must tailor this to fit his present layout. The A.B.A. is 
preparing a specification on magnetic printing. 
See also in the same Magazine: 
Magnetic Ink Printing on Checks Features Lithographers' Meeting. Mildred M. 
Weiler, pages 61, 108. 
Type Fonts of Magnetic Ink Characters. A.T.F, News Release on page 86. 

FLUORO TRICOLOR LOWERS COST OF ENGRAVING AND OFFSET PLATES. Anonymous. 
Printing Production, Vol. 89, No. 3, December 1958, pages 76, 128, 130, 3 pages. 
Negatives from pre-separated art do not require hand opaquing when the image is 
drawn with Fluorographic paints on Mylar. An ultraviolet filter is used at the 
camera, Which records everything as black when drawn with the ultraviolet absorbing 
paint. 

QUANTITATIVE EVALUATION OF COLOR PERCEPTION: AN HYPOTHESIS. =, Hoyt De Kleine. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, Vol. 48, No. 10, October 1958, pages 
722-25, 4 pages. Characteristics of other photochemical processes are cited, which 
might also pertain to those of the retina. By assuming such relationships for 
retinal receptors, hypothetical formulas are derived for conversion of tristimulus 
(CIE) values to physiological terms presumed to represent color perception. 
Substantial agreement between these physiological functions and actual observer 
response (ideal Munsell system) indicates a close degree of correlation. This 
approach is suggested as a basis for studying the problem of balanced perceptual 
color spacing. 

LEVEL -— IMPRESSION PRINTING...CAN REVOLUTIONIZE LETTERPRESS. Nelson B. Coleman. 
Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 3, March 1959, pages 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
22, 24, 9 pages. The first part of this article consists largely of the history of 
efforts made at Curtis Publishing Company to develop level-impression printing for 
use with high speed multicolor letterpresses. This history goes back to 1905-1908 


and the early McKee treatments. Work on cast curved electrotypes, uniform makeready 


= = 


stock, work on rollers and inks, and development of plate catches are included. 

LEVEL-IMPRESSION PRINTING...CAN REVOLUTIONIZE LETTERPRESS. Part 2. Nelson 
B. Coleman. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 4, April 1959, pp. 42, 44, 46, 48, 
50, 52, 54, 7 pages. This is an wusually informative article giving Curtis 
Publishing Co. experience in developing level-impression printing for high speed 
rotary letterpress. Reasons are given for arriving at the procedures and spec- 
ifications used in their work. Photoengravings, four-color wet proving with inks 
designed for the purpose, electrotyping, press makeready are all a part of the 
procedure described. Press speeds of 1600 ft. per min. and runs of 6,700,000 
impressions without replacement of a plate for wear are cited as compensation 
for the efforts involved. 

SPECIAL PROGRESS REPORT ON DU PONT PHOTOPOLYMER PRINTING PLATES. Paul H. 
Smith. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 3, March 1959, pages 212, 214, 216 
218, 220, S pages. A report given February 4, 1959 before representatives of 
seven national graphic arts trade associations and five international wiions. 
Highlights of the history of the plate are that it has been in research for ten 
years and the present program absorbs more than a million dollars a year. The 
plate is not yet available commercially, but is in field trial in several places 
mentioned. The forms on which the plate is to be offered are given. Maximum size 
(for the present) will be 20 x 24". Data on field test results are given briefly. 
One run was 1,200,000 impressions. "Combination text and halftone plates are wade 
as easily as all text or all halftone." The economics are discussed, based on the 


present price of about $10 per square foot. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 


PLEASE ADDRESS REPLY TO NEW YORK 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH LABORATORY 
E S$ E—E A R € RW EDUCATIONAL OFFICES GLESSNER HOUSE 
September 2, 1959 131 EAST 39TH STREET 1800 SO. PRAIRIE AVE. 

NEW YORK 16. N. Y. CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


LEXINGTON 2-5783 CALUMET 5-2888 


Dear LTF Member: 


LTF Seminars are a tremendous success. Attendance last year 
increased substantially and this year is running well above 1958. 
These are concentrated two day sessions for experienced craftsmen 
to discuss, demonstrate and practice the latest in process color 
printing, in platemaking and in the handling and testing of paper 
and ink. 


Other organizations also have found that seminars are a very 
fine method of getting the latest of information jnto use by industry. 
Some of our members have had eight to ten men attend LTF seminars. The 
registration fee for the two day sessions is $100.00 per person, includ- 
ing luncheons for both days. Reservations are limited to the first 
ten applications received for each date. 


Color Seminars, conducted by Frank Preucil, include color theory-- 
use of color test strips--ink trapping and other ink factors--an 
introduction to masking and color correction, etc. Applicants should 
have a thorough knowledge of color separation and should be men who 
do or supervise photographie work. Two more Color Seminars have been 
planned for 1959--Sept. 14-15; Nov. 9-10. 


Platemaking Seminars, conducted by Ed Martin, are for experienced 
platemakers and pressmen. They consist of advanced information on 
platemaking and handling of plates on the press. Included are dis- 
cussions of problems of scum-blind images-ink receptivity of plates- 
improving quality and life of the deep-etch plates, etc. Platemaking 
Seminars planned for the balance of 1959 are Sept. 165-17; Nov. 11-12. 


Paper and Ink Seminars, conducted by Bob Reed and Chuck Borchers, 
are designed for printing technologists and paper and ink technicians. 
They include ink and paper problems-tinting and scumming-ink drying- 
paper testing-printability and print quality process color evaluation, 
etc. Paper and Ink Seminars planned for the balance of 1959 are 
Oct. 19-20; Dec. 7-8. 


For further information or to make reservations, write or telephone 
our Laboratory--1800 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois -- 
CAlumet 5-2888. 


William H. Webber, Executive Director 
Che only organization of its kind in the world. Devoted evclusively to research and education for better lithography today. tomorrow. 


and in the years to come. Judependent of all other groups - - - non-profit - - - supported by the annual tax deductible contributions of 
lithegraphers and their suppliers since 1924. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 


Compiled by the Research Department of the THE JOHN 6. WAR Libra 
LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION SEP 304959 


These abstracts Of important current articles, patents, and books are 
compiled as a service of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. They 
represent statements made by the authors and do not express the opinions 
of the abstractors or of the LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. If the title is marked with an 
asterisk (*), LTF has no further information than that contained in the 
abstract itself. Inquiries about these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies of U. S. Patents, write direct 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. Send twenty-five cents 
for each patent desired. Make checks or money orders payable to “Treasurer 
of the United States’. British patents may be obtained for forty-five cents 
from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2, England, 
or as is the case with all foreign patents, they may be obtained as photo- 
prints from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


If the title of the abstract is not marked with an asterisk (*), LTF 
can supply photostats of the original article. NOTE: When placing orders 
for such photostats, please give the COMPLETE description of article 
wanted - TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLICATION, DATE, and PAGE NUMBERS. When articles 
appear in LTF’s publication Research Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The charge for copies of Research 
Progress is thirty cents each to LTF members and one dollar to non-members 
plus four cents postage. The charge for photostats is one dollar per 
page (check abstract for number of pages) plus four cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other than Canada and the United 
States or its territories and possessions is ten cents per page of photo- 
stats or ten cents per copy of Research Progress. Orders from companies or 
individuals who are not members of LTF cannot be filled until payment is 
received. Orders with payment enclosed receive immediate attention. 


LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) “Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Research Department’’ and (2) “Books of Interest to Lithographers”. These 
‘are available for twenty-five cents each in coin or U.S. stamps. All in- 
quiries concerning these lists and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be addressed to: Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, I1l. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS, AUGUST 1959 
PHOTOGRAPHY, TONE AND COLOR CORRECTION 


THE LOGETRON. Glenn G. Davidson. Photoengravers bulletin, Vol. 48, No. 4, 
Nov. 1958, pp. 75-86, 12 pages. (Given before the convention of the American 
Photoengravers Association, Cincinnati, Oct. 13, 1958.) An explanation of the 
principle and operation of the Logetron which uses an electronically controlled 
scanning light spot which is varied by a feedback circuit so that in illuminating 
a negative it will be dimmed in the thin parts and brightened in the dense parts 
of that negative. This gives automatic adjustment in printing to preserve optimum 
tone separation in all portions of the tone scale. The effect is much like that of 
an unsharp mask. A series of illustrations with step wedges shows the working out 
of the operation. 

A 1958 LOOK AT ELECTRONICS IN ENGRAVING. J.A.V. Hyatt. Photoengravers bulletin, 
Vol. 48, No. 4, Nov. 1958, pp. 235-43, 9 pp. (Given before the convention of the 
American Photoengravers Assn., Cincinnati, Oct. 15, 1958.) An up—to-dating report 
on electronic color correcting scanners covering the last two years. The equipment 
reported on is as follows: Time-Life Scanner, more now in widespread use, including 
several in Europe. Dr. Hell's scanner now can calculate a black printer; the Vario- 
Klischograph to be delivered in- 1959 to produce color corrected letterpress plates 
can enlarge and reduce. Hell Colorgraph takes uncorrected separations, provides the 
correction. Crosfield Scanatron, expected to make several installations in 1958. 
Hunter—Penrose, several machines installed and in commercial use. Miehle scanner 
still in the development stage. Belin mentioned without stating present status. 
Fairchild, several machines in prototype stage. Acme Teletronix, operating 
successfully in combination with fast etch in commercial installation. Fairchild 


bought Acme Teletronix in Jume 1958 and plans to use better elements of both 


systems. 


FLEXIBILITY OF MAKING COLOR SEPARATIONS. Robert T. Martin. ‘Photoengravers 
Bulletin, Vol. 48, No. 4, Nov. 1958, pp. 245-54, 10 pp. (Given before the convention 
of the American Photoengravers Association, Cincinnati, Oct. 15, 1958.) Masking 
techniques in color separation have suffered in the past from the handicap of the 
thick based film used. The thinness and stability of Du Pont Cronar polyester 
based films removes these limitations. Several generally available techniques are 
described in detail showing their working out with the new materials. Charts and 
diagrams are used. 

COLOR TRANSPARENCY MASKING FOR REPRODUCTION BY OFFSET. Gyan P, Madan. Inland 
and American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 142, No. 4, January 1959, pages 50-1, 
2 pages. Third of a series on Modern Masking. An explanation of masking techniques 
for transparencies other than the 35-mm size. The importance and need for certain 
types of masks, such as area masks and highlight masks, are explained in some detail; 
such as the fact that some transparencies have densities as high as 3.0, while 1.6 
is about the limit of reproduction capacity of lithography. The theory of the whole 
masking technique is gone over briefly, then the making of a highlight mask is gone 
into in some detail with illustrations and diagram. 

WHAT DO YOU DO WHEN THE CUSTOMER SAYS "THIS IS ALL I'VE GOT FOR COPY." Leroy 


F. Dyer. New England Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 22, No. 4, May 1959, pp. 50-1, 


2 pages. Frequently printed copy is used as an original for subsequent printing. 
This can lead to several forms of trouble. Suggestions are given as to how to 
prepare photographic negatives which overcome these shortcomings. 

HALFTONE MAKING FOR ENGRAVING-OFFSET. PART IV. Gyan P. Madan. Printing 
Production, Vol. 89, No. 8, May 1959, pp. 58, 62-3, 3 pages. This installment 
covers the use of prescreened film. Some history is given. The use of the film, 
exposure (a table is given) development are covered. 

"DROP-OUT' PROCESS IN LITHOGRAPHY. Philip Grant. Modern Lithographer and 
Offset Printer. Vol. 55, No. 4, Apr. 1959, pp.9-10, 2 pages. One of a series of 


articles on this subject. Methods discussed in this installment are: introducing 


drop-out into finished negatives (advantages: 1. no delay on the camera. 2. can 
introduce really solid, opaque drop-out. 3. colour correction can have been done 
first). Specific directions for this method are given. Drop-out can be 
introduced as a positive image in litho-deep process. The Sears! Highlight 
Method is described as of historical interest. 


BRIGHTYPE PROCESS CONVERTS FROM LETTERPRESS. Everett E. Tretbar. Graphic Arts 


Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 66, 68, 70, 3 pages. A typographer finds 
that the Brightyve conversion process gives better quality and enlarges the 
versatility of offset. The process involves photographing type, electros, stereos . 
direct from the original metal which has been prepared by spraying it with liquid 
lampblack and wiping the surfaces with a rubber pad. A sharp image is obtained, 
even from worn plates. The required equipment is described. 

ESTIMATION OF CERTAIN QUALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF PLATES FOR PROCESS WORK. 
W. Romer, M. Gredka, Z. Jackiewicz, H. Pasek, and W. Plebanczyk. Journal of 
Photographic Science, Vol. 6, No. 5, September/October, 1958, pages 144-152, 9 pages. 
Sensitometric criteria are proposed for measuring the "effective contrast" of 
photographic materials for line and halftone work. Methods of estimating the 
resolving power of materials in line photography and of dot quality in the 
halftone process are described. A dot quality coefficient has been formulated. 
Good correlation between the contrast factor and resolution has been found for 
materials of conventional type but no correlation for the novel materials relying 
on infectious development ("lith"-type materials). A linear relation has been 
found between the dot quality coefficient and the contrast coefficient for both 
conventional and lith-type materials. Latitude requirements for continuous tone 
copying of originals have been formulated. None of the materials tested satisfied 
these requirements. 

ELECTRONIC SCANNING METHODS FOR COLOUR PRINTING. G.S. Allen. Journal of 


Photographic Science, Vol. 6, No. 5, September/October 1958, pages 125-140, 16 


pages. This paper is a survey of research and development work on electronic 


colour correétion. The basic problem of scientific colour correction and the 

essential requirements of any colour scanner are considered. All know colour 

scanners are described, and their technical development is outlined. 
*PRESCREENED PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAL. U. 5, Patent 2,805,157, July ‘1, 1955. 


R. E. Maurer. Assigned to Eastman Kodak Co. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 44, 


No. 8, August 1958, page 321. A prescreened, silver halide photographic material, 
having a long scale and good keeping properties, is made by exposing the sensitive 
materiel, through a halftone screen, to uniformly distributed light; developing 
the latent image; and then bleaching the silver to silver halide of lower 
sensitivity than the wmexnosed silver halide. This method is particularly suited 
to prescreening continuous lengths of film or paper. 


PHOTO METHODS FOR TOMORROW. Lloyd E. Varden. Photo Metheds for Industry, 


Vol. 1, No. 11, November 1958, pages 16-17, 2 pages. A new copier, automatic 
dodging (Log E tron) and longer life for projector lamps. New devices discussed. 

SCANNERS, J.A.V. Hyatt. Printing Production, Vol. 89, No. 4, January 1959, 
pages 47-8, 2 pages. Progress during past two years in development of electronic 
color scanners reviewed. Types of scanners mentioned. 


MASKING, COLOR SEPARATION. John M. Lupo, Jr. Modern “ithography, Vol. 26, 


No. 6, June 1958, pages 58-59, 62-64, 122-124, & pages. Discussion of color 
separation. Terms used are defined "(Density, Opacity, Density Nange)". 
Profusely illustrated. 


MASKING, COLOR SEPARATION. CHAPTER 6. John M. Lupo, Jr. Modern Lithography, 


Vol. 26, No. 10, October 1958, pages 46-49, 137, 155, 6 pages. General discussion 

of procedure for masking separation negatives. Method of obtaining time-gamma 

curves for mask film outlined. Mentions black printer and under-—color removal. 
PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 


THE NICOHOL TREATMENT. Anon. LIF Research Progress No. 43, May 1959. 30¢ 


LTF Members; $1.00 Non-Members. This simple new platemaking step eliminates a 


major cause of blind deep-etch plates. Certain previously unexplained causes of 
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too early blinding of copperized deep—etch aluminum plates was traced to deep 
etching solutions which deposited amorphous metallic iron which forms a deposit 
in the image areas. The copper does not adhere well to this deposit. [Efforts 
to find a material to remove this deposit without harmful side effects resulted 
in the Nicohol solution which is 10% concentrated nitric acid in cellosolve 
solvent. Complete directions for the treatment are given. Illustrations show 
the result of press tests which shows a remarkable resistance to blinding on the 
press. The regular use of "Nicohol" should improve the average life of deep- 
etch plates. 


*LIGHT-SENSITIVE, MULTIVALENT METAL ALGINATE PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC ELEMENTS. 


U. S. Patent 2,835,576. A.L. Ensink. Chem.Abstr., Vol. 52, No. 16, 25 Aug. 1958, col. 


13497; Printing Abstracts 14, No. 1, January 1959, p. 54. Waterproof paper which 
is coated with sodium or ammonium alginate is suitable for use as direct-image 
offset plates. The alginates can also be used for photosensitive plates by 
inclusion of ammonium dichromate or silver halides. 

*AUTOCATALYTIC COPPER PLATING PROCESS AND SOLUTION. U. 5S. Patent 2,874,072, 
September 17, 1956. Allen E, Cahill and Vincent P. McConnell, assignors to 
General Electric Company, a corporation of New York. Official Gazette, Vol. 739, 
No. 3, February 17, 1959, pages 721-2, 2 pages. 30. An autocatalytic chemical 
reduction process for continuously plating copper on objects having a catalytic 
metallic surface comprising the steps of providing an aqueous solution of a 
complex copper ion, a carbonate radical, a hydroxide radical, formaldehyde, and a 
complexing agent, immersing an object to be plated in said solution, and copper 
plating said immersed object by autocatalytic reaction of said solution at the 
catalytic metallic surface of the object. 

*GRAINING OF ZINC OFFSET PLATES. U. S. Patent 2,860,039, November 11, 1958. 
Paul H. Margulies and Henry E. Winters. Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 53, No. 4, 
February 25, 1959, column 2908. Hp09-mineral acid graining of cold-rolled Zn-alloy 


plates is described. Degreased engravers’ Zn is grained in 2 minutes in 0.7% 


H2S0,-8.8% or with 1.5% HS0,~7% in 0.5 minutes or with 0.75% HS0,~0.8% 
H30, for 1 minute. Lithographic Zn is treated for 12 minutes at room temperature 
with 1.3% or for 10 minutes with 4.5% H4P0 

*GRAINING OF ZINC PLATES. U. S. Patent 2,860,039, 41/32, 4/4/55-11/11/58. 
P. H. Margulies and H. E. Winters to Food Machinery and Chemical Corporetion. 
Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 19, No. 4, April 1959, page 183. To render the non-image 
areas of zinc offset plates hydrophilic the degreased cold rolled sheets are grained 
by immersion for .5-15' in a 1-2% sulfuric or 3-5% phosphoric acid solution contain- 
ing 1-10% of 100% hydrogen peroxide. 


THE LEVEY BI-METAL PLATE. William R. Murray. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, 
No. 5, May 1959, Metal Decorating Section, pp. 65-6, 2 pages. This plate is 
manufactured under license under Aller patents. A research program evaluated 
materials and processes for making the plate and platemaking chemicals. The growth 
of its use largely resulted from acceptance by the metal decorating industry. It is 
also used in web offset. Brief step-by~step processing instructions sane: stv 
PAPER AND INK 


HANDLING PAPER IN THE PRESSROOM. Anon. LIF Research Progress No. 44, June 


1959. $1.00 - Non-Members; $.30 LIF Members. Can be used as a wall chart. Specific 
directions are given for handling paper in the pressroom to get the best results in 
printing. For temperature conditioning paper brought in from storage at a different 
temperature than the pressroom, a table gives the time necessary for the paper to 
reach pressroom temperature based on the volume of the a and the temperature 
difference to be adjusted. A new procedure for the use of the LTF Paper Hygroscope 
(Sword Hygrometer) is described and the resulting readings are interpreted into a 
guide table for decision giving recommendations based on the hygroscope reading and 
the nature of the printing to be done. A method for protecting paper from humidity 
variations between runs is described. 

*A COMPARISON OF THE BEKK, GURLEY-HILL AND BENDTSEN SMOOTHNESS TESTERS. 


W. Brecht and H. Geenen. Wochbl. Papierfabrik, Vol. 85, No. 12, Jume 30, 1957, 


T 


«Va 
pp. 447-51 (In German); Bull. Inst. Pap. Chem., Vol. 28, No. 1, Sept. 1957, p. 67; 
Printing Abstracts 13, No. 1, January 1958, p. 14. The design and operation of the 
three instruments are described. They were compared with respect to correlation 
between measured values, accuracy of measurements, and application range. From 
the mathematical standpoint, the results indicate a good correlation over a wide 
range of smoothness values; this means that the readings of all three testers depend 
chiefly upon the "smoothness" quality of paper. However, minor influences in readings 
are due to other properties of paper (mainly its porosity), the measurement of which 
is based on principles different for each instrument; hence, an accurate conversion 
of measured values from one instrument to another is impossible. The Gurley-Hill 
tester was found the best with respect to scatter of the measured values; however, 
the smoothness of both sides of the paper cannot be estimated separately, which is 
possible wits: the two other instruments. When the sensitivity and measuring time 
are considered, the priority should be given to the Bekk tester in the smoothness 
range from 75 to 150 sec. and under 13 sec. Bekk units; in all other gloss ranges, 
the Bendtsen instrument works faster at equal sensitivity. 


THE FATE OF INK ON AN OFFSET PRESS. Dr. W. H. Banks. British Ink Maker, 


Vol. 1, No. 1, Nov. 1958, pp. 39, 43, 2 pages. In lithographic printing, a number 
of defects result because the ink and water are spread as thin films over rollers 
which roll against each other, conditions which are favourable for their interaction. 
The five main defects resulting from this interaction are discussed. They are: 
1. Weak prints due to impaired transfer. 2. Retarded drying of inks. 3. Tinting. 
4. Fouling of the damping rollers. 5. Piling of ink on the distributors. 2 
references. 

GLASS FIBERS CONTRIBUTION TO DIMENSIONAL STABILITY. Leslie W. Warner. 
Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer, Vol. 22, No. 4, April 10, 1959, pages 62, 64, 
66, 135, 4 pages. Discussed are advantages of glass fibers in paper making to 
increase drainage, wet strength, dimensional stability, tear resistance and other 


factors that contribute to making better papers with less trouble. 


ILLUMINANT FOR THE COLORIMETRY OF FLUORESCENT MATERIALS. W. Harrison. Journal 
f Scientific Instruments, Vol. 36, No. 5, May 1959, pages 234-236, 3 pages. The 

colorimetry of specimens containing fluorescent whitening agents (optical bleaches) 
requires an illuminant with adequate ultra~violet content to at least 3600 A. Single 
sources based on the filament lamp have, generally, a low ultra-violet content. The 
use of two sources, one equivalent to Illuminant C provided by ea filament lamp 
screened with an 0.B. 8 filter, and the second the same lamp screened with an 0.X. 1 
or modified 0.X. 1 ultra-violet filter, is suggested as giving a satisfactory approx- 
imation to the daylight spectral distribution, both in the visible and in the ultra- 
violet regions. 

ARE YOU BLOWING WATER ONTO YOUR PAPER? Robert W. Wassmer. Graphic Arts 
Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 42, 44, 46, 3 pages. Author points out that 
the use of compressed air can add appreciabie amounts of moisture to the paper it 
is used to feed or control. A chart is given for the determination of the moisture 
content of compressed air. At the Kurt H. Volk plant an aftercooler on their 
compressor removed 90% of this mhekere content making possible the use of compressed 
air in a number of sheet handling and controlling situations without trouble with 
moisture condensation. 


FORMATION OF TINTING ON OFFSET PLATES. J.H. Bitter. Institute Voor Grafische 


Techniek, Publication 13, Summary in English, pages 68-69 (In Dutch). The lowering 
of surface tension of dampening water, with possible attending ink emulsification 
and tinting trouble, is usually worsened by acidifying the solution. A ring type 
tensiometer is used to measure the surface tensions of solutions into which paper 
samples are dipped for standard intervals. The particular acids used are not 
important. Casein coated papers are not affected. Electrolytes in the solution 
increase the surface tensionllowering with increase of anion valency, and have the 
opposite effect with increase in cation valency. Starch coated papers show a 
marked increase in activity with an electrolyte concentration over 1%. The 


solubility of casein, and this, its surface activity can be reduced with the 


t 
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addition of 1-10% of sodium sulfate to the test solution. Carboxymethyl cellulose 
decreases surface tension lowering. A fountain solution formula is given for use 
with starch coated papers in which 1% CMC in tap water is used at pH= 8.0. For 
casein coated papers 10% sodium sulfate is added to 1% CMC and used at pH= 5.7. 
The reduction of surface tension of 50 ml. of fountain solution by 15 dynes/cm 
after 30 seconds immersion of a 5 x 5 cm. paper sample indicates possible tinting 
trouble. 


AN EMULSIFICATION TEST. R. F. Bowles and W. S. Reich. British Ink Maker, Vol. 


1, No. 2, Feb. 195S, pp. 38-41, 4 pages. Author points out that lithography is 
dependent upon an emulsification balance between the ink and water. The consequences 
of getting off that balance are shown to be of some importance. A number of tests 
to evaluate the tendency for ink to emulsify in water, and the opposite and their 
shortcomings examined. Data on the correlationship of any test with practice are 
pointed out. A list is derived giving the requirements of a basic simulator test, 
and based on this an apparatus was constructed and a procedure with it tried. 15 ml. 
of ink and 15 ml. of distilled water are placed between a cylindrical container and 
a cylindrical inner core. These are rotated at 47 rpm, at 25°C for 20 min. Ink 
in the water is determined by visual examination, water in the ink by evaporation. 
The results of some tests are given and examined. The test is offered for the 
comparison of inks, but the knowledge is not complete enough for any quantitative 
correlation to industrial practice. 

THE DRYING OIL SCENE. C.R. Malyan. British Ink Maker. Vol. 1, No. 2, Feb. 
1959, pp. 31-3, 3 pages. A rather rambling discussion of the drying oils in 
common use: linseed, tung, and soyabean oils; their varying degrees of 
unsaturation, their availability and economic place in the picture, the use of 
the alkyd technique, blending, conjugation, etc. A new entrant into the drying 
oil field in the form of modified tall oil is discussed. It is apparent that 


there is a great deal in progress in this field. 


. 


RESINS FOR INKS. L. R. Anthony. British Ink Maker, Vol. 1, No. 2, Feb. 1959, 
pp. 23-5, 3 pages. The polymers and synthetic resins produced by the plastics 
industry are becoming of more direct interest to the ink making industry. Brief 
descriptions are given of the manufacture of: 1. phenolic resins. 2. amino 
resins. 3. rosin based resins and alkyds. 4. coumarone-indene resins. Research 
and quality control are also discussed. 

INK COVERAGE. Anon. British Ink Maker, Vol. 1, No. 2, Feb. 1959, pp. 26, 28-30, 
4 pages. Research chemists of the ink division of the J. M. Huber Corp., New York, 
describe how they succeeded in establishing a new and satisfactory method for 
estimating ink coverage by the gravimetric method to provide a method for a more 
exact prediction of ink mileage than is presently used. The method was worked out 
for newsinks on newsprint, and involves printing a known quantiity of ink as a solid 
onto the stock in question, and then measuring the resulting change in surface 
reflection. The procedure is given in some detail. 

LITHOGRAPHY — GENERAL 

ELIMINATING GUM STREAKS. Edward Kidby. National Lithographer 66, No. 1, 
January 1959, pp. 14, 66 (2 pages). Recommended procedure for the prevention of 
gum streaks on plates which are to be saved for re-runs is to first dust the 
plate with resin powder. Then gum the plate twice with a not too heavy gum, going 
over the plate fast the first time and slowly in a circular motion the second. 
After the gum is dry it should be washed out under asphaltun. If a plate has gum 
streaks, they may be removed by _— over the gum streaks on a dampened plate 
with a mixture of equal parts of carbolic acid and asphaltum. A cotton swab may 
be used for application. A rubber glove should be worn. The area covered should 
be washed with water, inked up with the ink from the press and cleaned up with a. 
damp sponge. The treated area should then be regummed. 

*AIR DOCTOR DEVICE FOR DAMPENING DUCT ROLLER. Anon. Roland Nachr., No. 6, 
Aug. 1957, pp. 25-6 (In German); Printing Abstracts 13, No. 1, January 1958, p. 26. 


If required this device can be supplied for use on Roland offset machines and with 
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it the dampening of the plate can be controlled very accurately. It consists of a 
tube with a number of orifices each of which can be opened or shut as required. 
Air is blow through the tube and controls the amowt of water on the duct roller. 

"REVOLUTIONARY' DAMPENING SYSTEM. Harold Gegenheimer. Printing Magazine, 
Vol. 83, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 68-9, 2 pages. 

WHAT IS THE DAHLGREN DAMPENER? Harold W. Gegenheimer. Modern Lithography, 
Vol. 27, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 32-3, 143, 145, 4 pages. 

Both are from a talk given at the Carnegie Institute of Technology alumni seminar 
in training management, Pittsburgh, April 18, 1959. The Modern Lithography article 
is more complete and has more diagrams. 

A description of the Dahlgren dampener system for litho presses with diageene 
showing the two stages of its development. In the first stage, the standard 
arrangement of fountain, ductor and vibrator rollers is used, but the water travels 
to a specially plated metal roller in contact with the soft rubber first ink form 
roller where the water is carried to the plate surface on the surface of the ink 
without passing through any nips. Thirty presses are now in use with this system, 
also a 2 color 22x34 press at the LIF laboratory. The second system is simpler, 
using only a fountain roller and the metal roller which transfers the water to the 
ink form roller as before. Water control is in the speed of these two rollers which 
are driven independently of the press. The advantages of the two systems are listed. 

*Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. - July 16, 1958 - Pat.Abstr. J. #3614. British 
Patent 798,388. Printing Abstracts 13, No. 10, October 1958, p. 813. Etch solution 
is applied to plates by a resilient backing member faced with an adsorbent fabric 
of synthetic fibres having a hydrophilic-oleophilic balance. 

WATCH THOSE PRESSURE POINTS. G. E. Webb. Printing Magazine, Vol. 82, No. 3, 
March 1958, pages 78-80, 3 pages. The mechanics of offset blanket creep and slip 
which lead to plate wear and distortion of image is explained. Correct pressure 
adjustment and parallelism of rolls are emphasized. An analogy in which blanket 
deformation is compared to the hydrodynamic properties of a liquid is developed and 
illustrated. 
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STEP-AND-REPEAT MACHINE. S.T. Shaw. Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer, 
Vol. 54, No. 8, August 1958, pages 18-21, 4 pages. S. T. Shaw discusses the in- 
valuable functions of the step-and-repeat machine in producing intricate repeat 
designs. Designs described and illustrated include square repeat, half repeat, 
all over design, all over continuous design, diaper, chequering, spring, counter- 


change, plaid, bands, lines, stripes, spotting and powdering and drop design, 


ELIMINATING GEAR STREAKS IN PRINTING, Charles W. Latham. Printing Production, 
Vol. 89, No. 8, May 1959, p. 22, 1 page. So called "gear streaks" on lithographic 
printing are not necessarily caused by gears. Other causes which can contribute to 
streaking are given: bearer adjustment, gloss coated paper, flat tints above 50%, 
grainless plates, soupy inks. Suggestions are given on cylinder packing to control 
streaks. 

WEB PRESS PROSPECTS FOR OFFSET. Adam Henri Reiser. Printing Production, Vol. 
89, No. 8, May 1959, pp. 39, 86, 2 pages. A brief schevniien of the capabilities 
of the multi-color web offset press. In comparison with a large sheet fed press, — 
the web press is going more quickly with its small plates, and its high speed 
provides a quick lead in production. Paper stocks which work well and those giving 


trouble are listed. 


CONTROL AND DISTRIBUTION OF WATER. Edward Kidby. National Lithographer, Vol. 


66, No. 5, May 1959, p. 46, 1 page. Specific working tips on getting and keeping 
the water under control for proper ink-water balance. 

PRESSMEN — KNOW YOUR PLATES. Matt. Schillen. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, 
No. 3, May 1959, pp. 22, 84, 86, 3 pages. An approach to the problem of scumming 
and blinding from the standpoint of whether the image is above the surface of the 
metal or below, and how much surface friction the plate will stand. Specific 
tips are given on how to remedy scumming and blinding. 

AUTOMATIC ARC CONTROLS. Charles A. Pirolo. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, 
No. 3, March 1959, pages 16, 18, 93, 3 pages. Manual and automatic arc controls 


are compared. Manual control is suitable for low production only. Two forms of 
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automatic control are shown in schematic and wiring diagrams and their operation 
explained. 

TROUBLE SHOOTING THE ARCS. CONCLUSION. Charles A. Pirolo. National Lithographer, 
Vol. 66, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 16, 17, 18, 118, 4 pages. Typical arc light circuits 
are shown and the action of one illustrated pictorially. Two trouble shooting charts 
(Trouble — Cause-Remedy) supplement the specific tips given on various components of 
the equipment. 

IMPROVED PUSH BUTTON CONTROLS ARE AMONG FACTORS AFFECTING PRESSROOM SAFETY. 

Roy P. Tyler. The American Pressman, Vol. 69, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 29-31, 3 pages. 
The new control system, developed jointly by Harris-—Seybold and Cutler—Hammer, 
depends on the simultaneous pushing of two adjacent buttons by two fingers of one 
hand to cause continuous operation of the press to start. Pushing either button 
alone causes inching only. A wiring diagram is given for the installation of the 
two-finger run safety control. 

ACCURACY IMPROVED IN NEW OFFSET PRESS PACKING GAUGE. Anon. The American 
Pressman, Vol. 69, No. 5, May 1959, pp.27-8, 2 pages. The importance of accurate 
blanket and packing measurement is emphasized and previous methods described and 
discussed. A new gauge was developed by Colwell Litho Products in cooperation with 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation. Powerful permanent magnets hold the base of 
the instrument against plate or blanket with consistent pressure. This base 
supports a rod carrying a dial micrometer with which packing, blanket, and plate 
heights can be measured relative to bearer heights, etc. The use of the instrument 
is described and illustrated. 

SOLVING PROBLEM OF WATER-INK BALANCE IN OFFSET PRINTING. I. M. Bernstein. 
American Pressman. Vol. 69, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 25-6, 2 pages. The problem is 
said to be the "Achilles' Heel". of offset printing. The two approaches to the 
problem are given as: l. —_— of the application of the fountain etch 


to the plate. 2. The influence of the ink itself. The problem is discussed in 


relation to these two solutions. 
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MANUFACTURE AND CARE OF OFFSET BLANKETS. Anon. Offset Duplicator Review. 


Vol. 9, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 36, 38, 40, 77, 4 pages. This article consists of 
procedures, rules, etc. in numbered paragraphs as follows: The Manufacture of 
Offset Blankets, a list of the six steps in the procedure. Care and Use of 


Offset Blankets, a list of 7 basic rules to be followed. Glossary and Explanation 
of Offset Blanket Defects, 23 items. 


*PROBLEMS OF PLATE PREPARATION IN OFFSET PRINTING. Anon. Graph Woche, No. 18, 


30 June 1958, pp. 665-6 (In German). Printing Abstracts 13, No. 10, October 1958, 
p. 813. The characteristics of zinc, aluminum and bi-metal plates were discussed 
by Dr. J. Albrecht, Director of Fogra, Munich, at the Bundestagung der Sparte 
Flachdruck held at Bad Homburg. A zine alloy can be produced today for offset 
plates, which is superior to the conventionally used zinc as regards hardness, 
micro-grain and corrosion. Aluminum is said to be more receptive to water than 
zinc. Developments in the preparation of offset plates were briefly discussed. 
GRAPHIC ARTS -— GENERAL 

WHAT THE CONVERTER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT TENSION CONTROL. Anon. Paper, Film and 
Foil Converter. Vol. 33, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 23-7, 5 pages. Control of the web 
has become an increasing problem due to higher production speeds, the advent of 
films, cost reduction, a desire for better quality and many other factors. How 
control is accomplished, and the equipment available to do it, will be covered 
in this new series. This installment covers tension control. A list of companies 
and individuals contributing to the article is given. Well illustrated. 

HOW VACUUM CONTROLS SHEETS IN ROLLER COATING. Hector Audino. Paper, Film and 
Foil Converter, Vol. 49, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 28-9, 2 pages. Vacuum is used for 
the positive conveyance of paper sheets wet with lacquer through a drying, curing 
and cooling treatment. Both vacuum gripper bars and a porous vacuum belt are 
described and illustrated. 2 references. 

THE TALKING BOOK. Yeon Hashino. Penrose Annual, Vol. 53, 1959, pp. 53-9, 


4 pp. plus 4 pp. of illustrations. Report on a development carried out under the 


. 
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author's direction at the Tokyo Institute of Technology. Sheets, which may be 
bound into books, have printed on them a coating of an ink carrying ferro-magnetic 
iron oxide. Printing may be by gravure or offset. This sheet is then laid over 
a Synchroreader which by means of a rotating magnetic head which travels down 
the length of the sheet records the desired sound, speech or music are mentioned. 
This may be played back by the same means. The magnetic ink is brown and may be 
overprinted in black, or black which may be overprinted in white. An 84% x 11 in. 
sheet gives either five or ten minutes of sound depending on speed used. A system 
of incorporating the magnetic material in the paper is being developed. Synchro- 
sheets or Synchrobooks are names used. 

A CASE FOR THE STANDARDIZATION OF DENSTTOMETERS. K. E. Woods. Penrose ual, 
Vol. 53, 1959, pp. 92-5, 4 pages plus insert, 2 pages - total 6. The densitometer 
is explained and a table relates density to % transmission, or reflection. The 
need for standardization, from reading to reading for one instrument, and from 
instrument to instrument, is pointed out. The difficulties of obtaining this 
standardization are discussed. The author suggests that instruments be produced 
within BS. 1384. Measurement of Photographic Transmission Density. British 
Standards Institute, London. 6 references. 

*ELECTROSTATIC PRINTING. U. S. Patent 2,874,063, March 23, 1953. Harold G. 
Greig, assignor to Radio Corporation of America, a corporation of Delaware. 
Official Gazette, Vol. 739, No. 3, February 17, 1959, page 720. 5. An electro- 
static printing process for developing a latent electrostatic image to yield an 
electrostatically—adhering image of electrostatically-attractable powder comprising 
magnetically transporting across said latent electrostatic image a dry mixture of 
loose, movable particles of electrostatically-attractable powder and separate 
magnetically-attractable granules, said magnetically-attractable granules and powder 
particles having a triboelectric relationship of opposite polarity, the powder 
particles thereby being electrostatically—charged through triboelectric{ action by 


contact with the magnetically—attractable granules to adhere electrostatically to 


the surface of the mnpaepaaiadiniin sunnaiies and being attractable by 
charged areas of said latent electrostatic image when moved thereacross, and said 
magnetically—-attractable granules being correspondingly electrostatically—charged 
to opposite polarity and thus adapted to attract said charged powder particles 
and to remove them from uncharged areas of said latent electrostatic image when 
moved thereacross, said magnetically-attractable granules being of a size such 
that the gravitational force on each granule is less than the magnetic and 
electrostatic forces thereon. 
*POLYMERS FOR ELECTROPHOTOGRAPHIC LAYERS. German Application 1,052,811, 57b 
10 6/8/57. W. Bunge, H. Seibert and H. Haydn to Agfa. Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 19, 
No. 4, April 1959, page 178. A silicone resin available commercially as 60% 
solution in toluene has proven suitable as binding agent for zinc oxide or other 
photoconductors. The application gives examples of resins which are equally 
suitable and offer the advantages of lower cost and solubility in alcohol. They 
can also be used as aqueous dispersion, preferably in combination with a protective 
colloid such as gum arabic. The resins are the condensation products of polymers 
containing alcoholic hydroxyl groups with isocyanates. One such product is 
composed of 3 moles phthalic anhydride, 3 trimethylolpropane, 1 penterythritol and 
5 moles cyclohexyl isocyanate. 
*ELECTROFERROGRAPHIC PROCESS. U.S. Patent 2,857,290, 117/17.5, 9/21/55- 
10/21/58. W. D. Bolton to I.B.M. Corp. Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 19, No. 4, April 
1959, page 179. The process involves a composite latent magnetic and electrostatic 
image. The taking material is a magnetizable nickel-cobalt alloy plate with a 
photoconducting selenium layer. The magnetic image may be formed by a permanent 
magnet stylus or by electromagnetic coils, while for the electrostatic image the | 
usual xerographic procedure is followed. A toner powder having both ferromagnetic 
and triboelectric properties is used to develop the supebkes latent images, which 
are printed by transfer on a' print receiving material using a transfer roller having 


an inner conducting core with an outer layer of high resistance rubber. The toner 
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may consist of particles 2-20 ~/in size composed of 2 parts of Haloid P-3 Toner 
with 1 part of GAF carbonyl iron. A continuous printer for record cards is described. 

PHOTOELECTRETS - A NEW PROCESS, 0. M. Forbert. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 30, 
No. 11, November 1958, pages 114, 116, 2 pages. A new method of making photographs 
as described in two Russian scientific journals is reviewed. Work done by V. M. 
Fridkin employs the photoelectret principle discovered by Nadzhahor in Bulgaria over 
twenty years ago. Differs in basic principle from xerography although the processing 
and results are similar. The presently used materials give less light sensitivity 
than that of available xerographic papers and plates. 

ON COLOR REETCHING OR MASKING WITH NEW TRICOLOR ART METHOD. Walter S. Marks, 
Jr. Photoengravers Bulletin, Vol. 48, No. 4, Nov. 1956, pp. 69-74, 6 pages. (Given 
before the convention of the American Photoengravers Association, Cincinnati, Oct. 
13, 1958.) A description of a process for the preparation of original art specifically 
for color separation. A key drawing for black is overlaid with three Mylar films, on 
which the three colors are painted with special fluorescent paints. The total color 
effect is seen by the superimposition of these four. They are separated for photo- 
graphing when the fluorescent properties of the paints used, plus filters, make 
possible direct photographing on ortho films of the three colors and black. 

*IMPROVED METHOD OF MAKING GONTACT COPIES OF PRINTED OR WRITTEN DOCUMENTS. 
British Patent 779,057, April 22, 1954. F. Ullmann. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, 
Vol. 44, No. 8, August 1958, page 340. In a nonphotographic method of document 
copying, the document to be copied is brought into contact with a support carrying a 
layer which will locally change its absorptive capacity for water in those parts that 
are printed or written on the original. The areas so changed are then capable of 
differential coloration. An example of a suitable layer is gelatin containing acetic 
acid and ammonia, which is coated under specified conditions onto a transparent 
support. The layer is brought into contact with a document for 2 to 8 minutes, after 
which it ie washed, and dyed in a mixture of black and yellow dyes. The areas that 
were in contact with the plain paper of the document can then be rubbed away from 
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the support, leaving a positive image. 

#ELECTROPHOTOGRAPHY AND ELECTRORADIOGRAPHY. Australian Patent 14,802, 
December 29, 1955. Commonwealth of Australia. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 44, 
No. 8, August 1958, page 332. A method of developing the electrostatic latent 
image on a photoconductive insulating plate, e.g., selenium, utilizes a dilute 
dispersion of a pigment, e.g., phthalocyanine blue, in an insulating liquid carrier 
of low dielectric constant, e.g., cyclohexane. Additives, e.g., a linseed-oil 
alkyd resin with metallic driers, may be used to control the electrical polarity of 
the dispersed pigment particles and/or to bind the particles to the image surface 
after the evaporation of the carrier. Development may be accomplished by immersion 
or by means of ‘an applicator, e.g., a conducting roller. 


KARL FRANK PRINTING TESTER. Vivian Bird. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 3, 


March 1959, pp. 56, 123-5, 3 pages. A laboratory test machine developed by the 
German Society for Research In Printing, Munich... With-it.-important. properties of 
paner and ink can be tested away from the press before a run. Suitable for paper 
mills and ink factories as well as printers, for testing letterpress or offset, . 
and for testing foils rubber blocks and rubber blankets. Method of operation is 
described. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 


Compiled by the Research Department of the 


LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION THE JOHN GRERAR LIBRARY 
OCT 27 1959 


These abstracts of important current articles, patents, and books are 
compiled as a service of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. They 
represent statements made by the authors and do not express the opinions 
of the abstractors or of the LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. If the title is marked with an 
asterisk (*), LTF has no further information than that contained in the 
abstract itself. Inquiries about these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies of U. S. Patents, write direct 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. Send twenty-five cents 
for each patent desired. Make checks or money orders payable to “Treasurer 
of the United States”. British patents may be obtained for forty-five cents 
from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W. C: 2, England, 
or as is the case with all foreign patents, they may be obtained as photo- 
prints from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


If the title of the abstract is not marked with an asterisk (*), LTF 
can supply photostats of the original article.. NOTE: When placing orders 
for such photostats, please give the COMPLETE description of article 
wanted - TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLICATION, DATE, and PAGE NUMBERS. When articles 
appear in LTF’s publication Research Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The charge for copies of Research 
Progress is thirty cents each to LTF members and one dollar to non-members 
plus four cents postage. The charge for photostats is one dollar per 
page (check abstract for number of pages) plus four cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other than Canada and the United 
States or its territories and possessions is ten cents per page of photo- 
stats or ten cents per copy of Research Progress. Orders from companies or 
individuals who are not members of LTF cannot be filled until payment is 
received. Orders with payment enclosed receive immediate attention. 


LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) “Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Research Department’ and (2) “Books of Interest to Lithographers”. These 
are available for twenty-five cents each in coin or U.S. stamps. All in- 
quiries concerning these lists and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be addressed to: Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS, SEPTEMBER 1959 


PHOTOGRAPHY, TONE AND COLOR CORRECTION 


*THE FIRST DECADE OF FILMSETTING AND THE IMPLICATIONS OF ELECTRONICS. 


George Westover. British Printer, Vol. 72, No. 2, Feb. 1959, pp. 72-6, 5 pages. 


Some history of phototype setting in England, including the human element of the 
operators and their unions. The problem of personnel capable of operating the 
electronic typesetters is discussed. 

PROGRESS REPORT ON ELECTRONIC COLOR SCANNERS. Anon. The British Printer, 
Vol. 72, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 66-73, 8 pages. Electronic computers provide the 
only possible substitute for the human eye in colour reproduction, and in certain 
respects they offer advantages over the somewhat empirical approach of the retoucher 
or fine etcher. This article outlines the characteristics of the ideal colour 
scanner, and compares the specifications of all the machines at present available 
or actually under development. A table compares the principal characteristics of 
experimental and production scanners. These are: Time-Life, RCA, NEA Acme 
Teletronix Division, Fairchild, Scan-A-Sizer, Hell (Vario-Klischograph and Finella 
and Colorgraph), Crosfield Scanatron, Hunter—Penrose Autoscan, Belin, and Miehle. 
Illustrations and schematic diagrams are given for several. 


REPRODUCTION TO ACCURATE SIZE. Frank H. Smith. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, 


No. 6, June 1959, pp. 44-6, 3 pages. First part of a new series. The author (of 
English Monotype) first points out the nature of some of the high precision camera 
work, which, while mostly a nuisance, can have a real potential for future business. 
The first installment has to do with the parallelism of image and object planes 

and perpendicularity to these planes of the lens axis. A full description is given 
of an ingenious method of checking the parallelism of the plate carrier, lens holder 
and copy holder. Mirrors and multiple reflections are used to reveal any lack of 
parallelism. The method is illustrated with diagrams and photographs to show a 


camera in and out of parallel. 
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A QUICK GUIDE TO COLOR SEPARATION. Andy Perni. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, 
No. 6, June 1959, pp. 47-8, 133, 3 pages. Conclusion of a series. Several points 
are discussed. Transparencies are in general use as color originals. Inclusion 
of a gray scale is suggested. The importance of wiform viewing light is 
emphasized, especially in looking for color shifts. Press proofs and other forms 
of proofs are discussed briefly. Color bars and gray scales are suggested. Color 
correction: it can be to make the printed result resemble the original, or to 
make color changes as directed by the client. Masking and hand correction to 
achieve these ends is explained. Estimating the cost of correction work is 
analysed under nine different headings. 

DARKROOM COPY; IT'S EASY, CHEAP TO PREPARE. Eldon Thompson. Industrial 
Photography, Vol. 8, No. 2, Feb. 1959, pp. 40, 60, 61, 69, 4 pages. A discussion 
of techniques and tools, methods and materials intended to help photographers 
understand the preparation of copy for offset or letterpress printing. The 
preparation of screened halftones using a Kodak Magenta contact halftone screen 
is explained. Type in combination with halftones by means of Autopositive film, 


and bleach prints are other techniques explained. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINT CONTROL. Douglas Forbes. Lithographer and Offset Printer, 
Vol. 55, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 15-6, 2 pages. Two systems of automatic masking 
are explained and illustrated with line diagrams. They give much the same effect 
as the unsharp mask, but with less cost for materials. One is the LogEtronic 
system of projection printing with a flying spot which is modulated in intensity 
by the density of the negative through which the print is made. The other is the 
'Kel-O-Wat' method for contact printing. This uses an ultraviolet excited 
fluorescing sheet in contact with the negative to expose it. Infrared light 
projected from the back of the printing paper through it and the negative ‘kills’ 
the fluorescence in proportion as it gets through, thereby modulating the exposing 
light in inverse proportion to negative density. This results in reduced contrast 


in much the same manner as with an unsherp mask. Certain possibilities in such 


treatment are speculated upon. 
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MAKING SCREEN NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET. Gyan P. Madan. Inland and American Printer 
and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 2, May 1959, pp. 62-3, 2 pages. Seventh and last of 
a series on modern masking. Screen negatives can be made with conventional glass 
halftone screen or with a contact screen. Detailed instructions are given on how 
to convert color-—corrected continuous tone positives to screened negatives. 

TONE DENSITY AND PRINTED DOT AREA. Harold 0. Pattillo. Litho-Printer, Vol. 2, 
No. 5, May 1959, pp. 31, 33-4, 3 pages. This discussion is confined to objective 
comparison of density of lithographic reproduction and screened negative (passing 
over the step from original to screened negative). The various quantities involved 
(density, opacity, etc.) are defined and the mathematical relationships among them 
given. The measurement of these quantities is also touched upon. The theoretical 
relationships with the print on paper are further developed mathematically with 
some mention of practical discrepancies encountered, but without any empirical data 
from which these discrepancies might be evaluated. 

ELECTRONIC PRINTER ENLARGER. Harold W. Cox. Penrose Annual, Vol. 53, 1959, 
pp. 88-91, 4 pages plus insert. A description of a further developed electronic 
system for an enlarger to give control over the contrast of the print made. It 
uses the LogEtronic system. The photomultiplier reads the image signal fed through 
the negative from a flying spot in a cathode ray tube and by feedback to that spot 
gives automatic localized exposure control to control contrast to the desired degree. 
Another photomultiplier controls exposure for different negative emulsions and paper 
emulsions and speeds. The size and travel of the spot give an overlapping which 
eliminates visible scanning lines. Present equipment is for black and white only. 
Certain optical details are explained and a with-and-without example shows what 
the system will accomplish. 

COLOR REGISTRATION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. Anon. LTF Research Progress No. 41, Oct. 
1958, $1.00 Non-Members; $.30 LIF Members. Trouble is sometimes found in registering 
masks made through different filters. Some lenses produce different sized images 


with different colored images. A method of checking lens performance in this respect 


is given. Another possibility is in filters of non-wmiform thickness. A check 
test for this fault is given. 

*THE PROBLEMS OF COLOUR PRINTING. Anon. Amateur Photographer, Vol. 117, 
No. 3677, 3 June 1959, pp. 814-6, 3 pages. An explanation intended for amateur 
color photographers, but containing an unusually interesting color chart explaining 
color correction in printing and its need. At the top of the chart is a strip 
made up of blocks of the three colors cyan, yellow and magenta alone, superimposed 
in pairs, and all three. Below it are the three uncorrected separations represented 
in black ink printings to show the intrusion of wmwanted color, also a color strip 
printed from these uncorrected separations showing the considerable degradation of 
color by those unwanted colors. Below this are three strips printed in black ink 
showing the effect in removing unwanted color by the Klischograph method, followed 
by a strip in full color from the corrected separations reproducing the original 
strip very closely. The accompanying text explains the experiment, also hand and 
Klischograph correction methods. 


THE FLUORO-DODGE METHOD FOR CONTRAST CONTROL. Alfred J. Watson. Photogrammetric 


Engineering, Vol. 24, No. 4, September 1958, pages 638-643, 6 pages. A new, 
automatic "dodging" type photographic contact printer, uniquely utilizing a 
phenomenon of fluorescent materials, is described. General background information, 
test data, and an indication of the possible future role of the fluoro-dodge 
principle are covered in this paper. 

THE PHOTOMECHANICAL HALFTONE, L. W. Sipley. Lithographers Journal, Vol. 44, 
No. 1, April 1959, pages 14-18, 5 pages. This article is the first in a series 
which will comprise a reprint of the author's original book, "The Photomechanical 
Halftone." The early developments of the halftone method are discussed and 
illustrated in Part l. 

CHEMICAL REVERSAL. Clifford Chapman. Modern Lithography, Vol. 25, No. 8, 
August 1957, pages 43-4, 2 pp. Better film image color register of maps is given 


by chemically reversed negatives or positives. By removing much of the continuous 


gelatin on the film, the expansion and contraction stresses are removed. The 
acidified copper sulphate-peroxide formula is used. 


PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 


THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF PRE-SENSITIZED PLATES. James G. Cox. Litho-Printer, 
Vol. 2, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 25, 27, 2 pages. The origin of the pre-sensitized plate 
is traced to wartime shortages of albumin in Germany. Kalle and Co. research resulted 
in a diazonium salt plate on an acetate base. The first plates in the U. S. were put 
out by Keuffel and Esser under license from Kalle and Co. Both Kalle and 3M 
developed plates on aluminum. The author states his belief that the pre-sensitized 
plate had a great deal to do with the rapid expansion of offset in the U. S. 
Advantages are found in the speed with which a plate may be prepared, also in the 
absence of the need for such facilities as whirlers. Runs of 15-25,000, some longer 
are mentioned. There has been great expansion in their use. Some suppliers in 
Great Britain are listed. 

G.P.0. SHOWS NEW PLATE PROCESS. Anon. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, No. 3, 
pp. 26, 94, March 1959, 2 pages. A preliminary type of a report on a plate 
developed by William A. Frangos, William A. Frangos, Inc. Bellerose, N. Y. 

Specific details of methods and materials used are not given, however a demonstration 
is described, step-by-step. Plates may be of a variety of metals, may be regrained 
and reused, may be coated 2 or 3 days in advance and do not lose sensitivity for 6 
months or longer. Processing is complete in 10 minutes. Runs up to 187,000 are 
reported. The plates are reported by Mr. Grant of the G.P.0. to have saved the 
government much money in the short time that they have been used. 

*THE SURFACE TREATMENT OF OFFSET PLATES. W. Walenski. Druckspiegel, Vol. 13, 
No. 10, Oct. 1958, pp. 549-54 (In German). Printing Abstracts 14, No. 1, January 
1959, p. 55. An outline is given of the treatment of zinc and aluminum plates prior 
to printing-—down, with special reference to the choice of marbles for graining and 
their most desirable properties. The problem of warping of deep-etched aluminum 


plates due to repeated grinding with marbles is overcome by graining the reverse 


side of the plate for 10 to 15 min. 


*LIGHT-SENSITIVE POLYMERS. U. S. Patent 2,811,510, September 15, 1955. 
G. W. Leubner, J.L.R. Williams, C.C. Unruh, Assigned to Eastman Kodak Co. Monthly 
Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 8, August 1958, page 329. Light-sensitive polymeric 
C-vinylpyridines, having a high sensitivity to light and to ultraviolet radiation, 


and useful as photoresists for making printing plates, are prepared by causing to 


react, in an alkaline reaction medium, (1) one mole of a quaternized, light—insensitive 


polymeric C-vinylpyridine of one of the following formulas: 


—(R) —( R) n7~CH2—--CH 
Y ©>, and 
CH, 


in which n is 0 to 50; Y is hydrogen, methyl, or ethyl; R is methacrylate, ethylene, 
acrylamide, or styrene; RL is an alkyl group of one to six carbon atoms; and X is an 
alkyl-sulfate or alkyl-sulfonate anion of one to six carbon atoms, an aryl-sulfonate 
anion of six to seven carbon atoms, or a perchlorate orhalide ion, with (2) 1 to 40 
moles of an aromatic aldehyde of the formula, 

(Ro) m 
_»—CHO 


in which m is 1 to 2; R, is hydrogen, halogen, a methylene dioxy, an alkyl or alkoxy 


of one to four carbon atoms, an acetamide, a --COOR, group, R3 being hydrogen, an 
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alkyl group of one to four carbon atoms, or an alkali metal, a —S503R3 or Pi, 


being an alkyl group of one to four carbon atoms; and D represents the atoms 
completing a benzene or naphthalene ring. 

*Printing Plates. British Patent 765,020, March 12, 1954, Germany. Great 
Britain March 4, 1955. Kalle & Company. Monthly Abstract Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 8, 
August 1958, page 328. Positive-working printing plates having long shelf and press 
life are prepared by (1) coating an aluminum plate or foil with a layer of an 
S-alkylthiodiarylamine sulfonium perchlorate of the formula, 


in which Ring I or Rings I and II may be naphthalene groups and may be substituted, 
sulfonium perchlorate; and (2) developing 
the exposed layer in an alkaline or acid solution, e.g., disodium hydrogen phosphate, 
sodium acetate, phosphoric or acetic acid, etc., to remove the exposed areas of the 
coating, leaving a positive, ink-receptive image. 

- MAP PRODUCTION. J.S. Mertle. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 8, August 
1958, page 36. A method of preparing military maps from litho plates produced by 
the xerographic technique has been developed by the U. 5S. Army Engineer Research 
and Devwbeaesk Laboratories in conjuction with the Haloid Company and the Battelle 
Memorial Institute. In the new procedure, litho images are prepared and fixed 
directly on xerographic plates, the non-image areas of the plates chemically 
converted to a water-receptive surface. The plates are used on offset presses in 
the regular lithographic manner, and runs up to 25,000 impressions are said to be 
obtained with a quality comparable to that of good litho printing. 
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*ELECTRONIC LITHO PLATE, J.S.Mertle. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, 
No. 8, August 1958, page 36. A method of electrically producing a planographic 
printing master was patented in Britain by the Timefax Corporation. The strippable 
backing of the blank or support used to form the master has a curtece layer 
rendered hydrophilic or water-absorbent, the layer containing powdered carbon 
particles so that minute perforations can be produced thereon by stylus-—applied 


electric voltages. 


PAPER AND INK 

HOW TO SELECT THE RIGHT PAPER FOR EVERY PRINTING JOB. Dawid Preston. Inland 
and American Printer and Lithographer. Vol. 143, No. 2, May 1959, pp. 49-51, 132, 
4 pages. Advice on relating papers of warious types and properties to the intended 
printing job. Ground wood, chemical pulp and rag content, brightness and color, 
surface finish and levelness of surface, bulk and strength are some of the paper 
properties discussed in relation to various usages in letterpress and lithographic 
printing. For example, for textbook use, glossy enamels are often forbidden. Some 
other uses included are catalog and advertising, books, web offset printing. Paper 
selection in relation to type face is mentioned. 

HOW NEW WHITE-WHITE PAPERS AFFECT PRINTER. Bernard H. Ross. Inland and 
American Printer and Lithographer. Vol. 143, No. 2, May 1959, p. 54, 1 page. Paper 
whiteness is achieved by bleaching, pigmenting and now by addition of fluorescing 
dyes that convert ultraviolet light to visible white light. Some dye tinting is 
also used to adjust the shade of white. Some printing advantages are: improved 
legibility, sharper illustrations, better defined tones, brighter highlights, 
improved depth in color printing, and more contrast in reverses. 

WEB OFFSET PAPER PROBLEMS BEING SOLVED RAPIDLY TODAY. Kenneth L. Wallace. 
Inland and American Printer and Lithographer. Vol. 143, No. 2, May 1959, p. 55, 

1 page. Excerpts from a talk given by Wallace at the April 23, 1959 meeting of the 


Web Offset section of P.I.A. at Dayton. Web offset consumes 340,000 tons per year 


= 
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of paper, 74,000 tons of which is coated. Paper mills are designing special grades 
of paper to meet the special requirements of web offset. The most rapid increase 
has been in short ru publication work on the lighter weights of paper. Special 
requirements of the paper are listed as: 1. strength. 2. water resistance. 
3. freedom from loose surface material. 4. mechanically perfect sheet. Blistering 
was discussed and four pertinent factors given as 1. porosity of paper. 2. moisture 
content. 3. oven setting. 4 ink coverage. 

NEW DOUBLE-COATED PAPER AIDS PRINTING PRODUCTION. Dr. Gordon A. Murdock. Inland 
and American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 2, p. 57, 1 page, May 1959. The 
double-coating referred to is the use of: first normal roller coating which is 
inclined to follow sheet contours and leave patterns, followed by trailing blade 
coating which fills in any irregularities left by the first coating giving a smooth, 
leveled off surface free from the irregularities and patterns of the first coating. 
In addition to the levelness and smoothness so important to printers, this type of 
coating requires less supercalendering. This leaves more cushion in the sheet and 
results in improved opacity, bulk, brightness and strength. 


COLOUR MEASUREMENT OF FLUORESCENT PAPERS. Anon. Modern Lithographer and Offset 


Printer. Vol. 55, No. 4, Apr. 1959, pp. 17, 18, 20, 3 pages. Comments on a paper 
given by Adams at an A.P.T. Conference explaining the method adopted by PATRA to 
measure the "whiteness" of papers containing optical bleaches. Three possible ways 
are mentioned (a) A spectrophotometric curve. (b) A trichromatic measurement (CIE). 
(c) Expression of whiteness in terms of a single figure. Methods (b) and (c) can be 
derived from (a) which was the method adopted. The method is briefly illustrated with 
the aid of curves and two curves are given illustrating papers with and without the 
fluorescence. 

"HUE IT YOURSELF" COLOR MATCHING. Joseph Hickey. National Lithographer, Vol. 
66, No. 3, March 1959, pp. 28, 89, 2 pages. A description of the "Spectrum System" 
worked out by the Crescent Ink and Color Co. of Philadelphia. The printer stocks 15 


colors, an opaque and a transparent white. When a printer has a certain color to 
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match on a certain paper, he sends color sample or swatch and a sample of the paper 
to the ink company who replies with a formula based in inks already on the 
customer's shelves. The advantages of the system are explained. 


LEARN TO MAKE THESE PAPER TESTS. Charles V. Morris. Inland and Americen 


Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 3, June 1959, op. 58-9, 3 pages. The author 
gives a number of simple tests that can be made on paper without special mechanical 
apparatus, and what can be learned by such tests. These tests include what can be 
learned by tearing a sheet of paper, also how to determine the grain direction of a 
sheet of paper, basis weight, bulk, and something about fiber content of sheet and 
binder of coatings. 

BRITISH RESEARCH ORGANIZATION DEVELOPS PAPER FLUFF TESTER. Anon. Inland and 


American Printer and Lithographer. Vol. 143, No. 3, Jume 1959, p. 59, 1 page. A 


brief, illustrated report on a new fluff tester developed by PATKA. Abrasion by a 
dry offset blanket covered cylinder wder controlled conditions is the principle of 
the apparatus. Results are said to correlate well with practical printing conditions. 

TRAILING BLADE COATING. Alistair Warren. Litho-prrinter, Vol. 2, No. 5, May 
1959, p. 9, 1 page. A brief description illustrated with a line drawing of this new 
method of coating paper. The method is to float the coating onto the surface of the 
paner in such a way that the doctor blade can scrape down the surface and leave an 
evenly distributed layer of coating which can be brought to a high gloss with a 
minimum of calendering. Certain properties of the paper, and some implications for 
the future are discussed. 


SYNTHETIC LATICES IN PRINTING PAPERS. N. D. MacLeod. Penrose Annual, Vol. 53, 


1959, pn. 84-7, 4 pages plus inserts of 2 pages - total 6. The history of trials of 
natural and synthetic latices in papermaking is reviewed briefly. The present 
economic picture makes it possible to use these synthetic rubber latices in paper. 
Eight advantages of their use in coated paper are: 1. Improved pick resistance. 

2. Setter wet rub resistance. 3. Higher calendered gloss. 4. Higher varnish gloss. 


5. Improved printability, e.g., ink receptivity. 6. Better wax hold-out. 7. Improved 


— 


flexibility of coating. 8. Increased coating solids at optimum viscosity of coating. 
Many of these advantages are supported by charts, photomicrographs and other forms 
of data. Two color illustrations on art paper show the results obtainable with 


such papers. 


CALIBRATING THE LTF PICK TESTER. Charles H. Borchers. LTF Research Progress 


No. 41, Oct. 1958. $1.00 Non-Members; $.30 LTF Members. Certain differences in 
results have been noted with different pick testers on the same papers. Two 
possible causes are given: 1. Instruments not mounted rigidly enough. 2. 
Instrument out of calibration. For (1), rigid mowmting standards are given. 

For (2), a careful and thorough, step-by-step procedure for calibration setting 

is given. Suggestions are offered for identifying various types of pick and a time 
saving procedure to be used in testing is given. 

MAGNETIC INKS FOR ELECTRONIC SENSING. L. F. Miller, ©. B. Blake. American Ink 
Maker, Vol. 36, No. 8, August 1958, pages 32-34, 3 pages. The placing of magnetic 
signals on the faces of bank checks by conventional printing of magnetic inks has 
been recommended by the American Bankers Association after a two year study of 
various methods for automated check sorting. "Reading" heads scan printed characters 
which, since they have discrete magnetic flux patterns, result in a particular wave 
form for each character which is registered in the computer circuits. Voids in the 
printed image, irregular definition, splatter, smears, etc. can increase incidence 
of errors. Inks must be formulated to minimize these faults. They must not be 
diluted at the press, since the concentration of magnetic pigment (ferric or 
ferrosic oxides) may be critical for good performance. 

PIGMENTS IN INKS THE COLOUR MAKER'S POINT OF VIEW. Dr. F. M. Smith. British 
Ink Maker, Vol. 1, No. 1, Nov. 1958, pp. 25-28, 2 pages. A rather general and non- 
technical discussion of the relationship of various pigments to their usage in inks. 

THE QUEST FOR INSTANTANEOUS DRYING. A.C.B. Mathews. British Ink Makers, Vol. 
1, No. 1, Nov. 1958, pp. 17, 18, 2 pages. A short review of the state of progress 


toward the goal of instantaneous ink drying. Absorption drying as in newspapers is 


fast, but the shortcomings limit it to low grade work. Evaporation drying as in 
gravure and flexography have their limitations. Heat-set drying using high boiling 
solvents is the method most available to letterpress and lithographic printing 

and it gets the greatest part of the discussion in this review. It would appear 
from this discussion that heat-set ink drying is only getting started in Britain 
with comparatively few installations. Direct flame and hot air drying installations 


are discussed. 


LITHOGRAPHY — GENERAL 


HOW AIR CONDITIONING AIDS PRINTER. Charles W. Latham. Inland and American 


Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 2, May 1959, pp. 58-9, 95, 3 pages. The 
relative humidity element of air conditioning and its importance the year around 
is first pointed out. The pressroom is where air conditioning is most important, 
yet each situation should be considered separately and some situations where air 
conditioning might not pay are mentioned. Plate rooms and other departments ‘are 
surveyed in much the same way. Types of air conditioning systems are described. 


WATER SPRAY ON ROOF WILL COOL YOUR PLANT. Siegfried Ruppright. Inland and 


American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 3, Jume 1959, p. 100, 1 page. The 
need for the conditioning of paper in printing is pointed out and air conditioning 
described. It is pointed out that large areas of roof absorb great amounts of heat 
from sunlight and the use of water sprays on the roof to absorb this heat is 
recommended. Cost figures on installation and water used are given, 

"BREAKTHROUGH" IN DAMPENING. Harold W. Gegenheimer. National Lithographer, 
Vol. 66, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 12-3, 64, 3 pages. (From a talk given before the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology School of Printing Management.) The Dahlgren 
Dampening System has been called "Revolutionary". Two stages of the development of 
the system by Hal Dahlgren of Dallas, Tex. are diagrammed and explained. In the 
first stage, the fountain, ductor and vibrator rolls are much the same as on a 


standard press, but a special metal roller transfers the fountain solution to the 
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Bix 
first ink form roller where it rides to the plate on the surface of the ink without 
going through any nips in the inking mit. Thirty presses in twelve different 
plants and two units in the L.T.F. laboratories are operating successfully using 
this system. Thirteen specific advantages accruing from the use of this system 
are given. A later simplification has only two rollers in the dampener system, one 
in the fountain, and a metal roller transferring the fountain solution to the 
first ink form roller. These two rollers are geared together and driven separately 
from the press by a variable speed motor, at a surface speed generally lower than 
that of the olate. Water control is in the speed of these rollers. Seven additional 
advantages of this system are listed. One important advantage of both systems is 
that special inks are not required. Further work in extending the Dahlgren system 
to more and larger presses is being done by press manufacturers. 


TRENDS IN WEB OFFSET. Walter A. Simson. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, No. 6, 


June 1959, pp. 29, 102, 2 pages. (Web offset section). As an indication of the 
growth of interest in web offset, the attendance of 14 at a meeting of the P.I.A. 
Web Offset Division a few years ago is contrasted with this year's 300. An improve- 
ment within the last three years is the production of sheeters capable of speeds 
well over 20,000 per hour, at almost fully rated speeds of the press. The three 
basic tyoes of press are described briefly: open type, blanket-to-blanket 
perfectors, and the drum type. 


"PLUS FACTORS" OF WEB OFFSET. W. Howell Lee. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, 


No. 5, May 1958, pages 14, 16, 2 pp. The author has outlined many advantages and 
practical considerations for economical and efficient web offset production. 

WEB OFFSET. PART VI. SURVEY OF WEB-OFFSET PRESSES (CONCLUSION). John B. 
Scouller. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 6, June 1959, vp. 34-8, 141, 6 pages. 


(ct the future! 


This installment has as a prediction’ of web offset the following statement by E. G. 


Ryan who has spent 25 years selling web offset presses: "we've barely scratched the 


surface in the web-offset business. This field is in about the same relative 
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position as sheet—fed offset was 25 years ago." There follows a listing of 20 
companies in the U. S. and Canada who manufacture or sell, or propose to 
manufacture or sell web-offset presses. In most cases illustrations are included. 

NEW OFFSET TECHNIQUES GOVERN SELECTION OF BLANKETS. James R. Cooper. Inland 
and American Printer and Lithographer. Vol. 143, No. 3, June 1959, pp. 82-3, 96, 
3 pages. Offset pressmen can no longer select proper blankets by their color alone. 
Rapid advances in plates, dampening systems and inks have caused many changes in 
blankets and pose new problems in blanket selection. Eight suggestions are given 
on the selection of blankets for specific services. 

NEWSPRINT APPLICATIONS OF WEB OFFSET COLOUR. Herbert E. Phillips. Penrose 
Annual, Vol. 53, 1959, pp. 77-9, 3 pages plus inserts. Various types of colour 
copy as printed on standard newsprint with a web offset press are illustrated in 
the insert. Each is explained. These are: 1. Direct screened three-colour 
separation, using the Rochester Institute of Technology three-colour system of 
separation. 2. Electronically scanned colour, by the Acme system. 3. Conversion 
from letterpress, using black reproduction proofs from each colour plate. In this 
example various screens are illustrated, from 30 to 266 lines per inch. 4. Pre— 
separated art work. 5 references. 


NEW PACKING GAUGE IMPROVES ACCURACY. Anon. LIF Research Progress No. 42, 


Jan. 1949. $1.00 Non-Members; $.30 LTF Members. The use of presensitized and other 
grainless plates has emphasized the need for more accurate blanket nih packing 
thickness measurements. The LTF Blanket Thickness Gauge makes accurate blanket 
thickness measurements possible. The shortcomings of the machinist's micrometer 
for use on packing sheets are pointed out. A new improved type of packing gauge 
has been invented by F. C. Wildeman of Madison, Wisc. and developed by Colwell 
Litho Products in cooperation with the LIF Research Department. The base of the 
instrument incorporates powerful permanent magnets which hold it to the cylinder 
with reproducible pressure on blanket or packing. Parallelism with the cylinder 


axis is assured. This base supports a bar carrying a dial micrometer with which 
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measurements can be made of thicknesses and heights relative to bearers, etc. 
Directions for use are given. 


LTF'S FIRST QUALITY CONTROL SURVEY. George W. Jorgensen. LIF Research 


Progress No. 41, Oct. 1958. $1.00 Non-Members; $.30 LTF Members. Figures are 
given and briefly discussed which resulted from a questionnaire on quality control 
practices sent to LTF members. A 34% reply was received. Some conclusions reached 
in a qualitative rather than quantitative manner were: 1. Most plants use foremen 
in quality control. 2. The pressroom appears to be the main concern. 3. Interest 
is high and many are planning additional personnel. 4. Interest is high in joining 
in on a cooperative research program. 5. Existence of so many quality control 
departments indicates considerable study of statistical quality control. Further 
research on the subject is being considered. 

RULE FOR COLOR MATCHING. Herbert P. Paschel. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, 
No. 10, October 1958, page 71. One page answer to question on the amount of fidelity 
that may be expected in offset process color reproduction. The reproduction is 
influenced by the nature of the original in regard to surface characteristics, 
brightness range, color gamut, and printing conditions. 

TECHNIQUES OF PRINTING ON FOIL. Anon. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, No. 5, 
May 1959, pp. 12, 86, 2 pages. A report from Case-Hoyt Corp. on jobs run there, 
a wrapper, and a sales brochure cover. Technique is not much different from that 
used with a high gloss coated paper. Gloss inks with a resin base, a 6% Cobalt 
solution and a special anti-offset compound were chosen in consultation with the 
ink maker. Two colors were run on a 42 x 58 in. Harris press at 4000 iph. 


Delivery was into trays holding 500 sheets. 


GRAPHIC ARTS — GENERAL 
*MEASURING COLOR DIFFERENCE. Dawid F. Menard. Modern Packaging, Vol. 32, 


No. 7, March 1959, pp. 115-6, 2 pages. An automatic color difference meter is 


found to be useful for simplified color matching and control of printing inks 
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on collapsible tubes, rapidly indicating changes needed to match a standard. Easy 
to operate, the meter is suggested for use on other packaging materials. The 
instrument is the Gardner Automatic Color Difference Meter which indicates differ- 
ences between a standard and a trial batch in simple terms and gives some 
indication of magnitude and direction of variation of color components. 5 references. 

*AUTOMATIC FILM FEEDING. D. R. Forry. Modern Packaging, Vol. 32, No. 8, April 
1959., pp. 206-8, 3 pages. A research project at Battelle Memorial Institute has 
resulted in the development of a simple and effective method for feeding saran, 
polyester and other soft plastics films through an automatic packaging machine at 
high web speeds. Intermittent feed is accomplished by means of carrier plates and 
clamps which are indexed forward a distance of 8 in. every 2 seconds, with a 
maximum forward web velocity of 3 ft. per sec., and a maximum acceleration of 22.5 
ft. per sec. It is believed that higher velocities and accelerations are possible. 

*COLOUR PRINTING AT SINGLE IMPRESSION: NEW DESIGN OF PLATE PROPOSED.’ Anon. 
British Printer, Vol. 72, No. 4, April 1959, p. 81, 1 page. A brief discussion of 
a patent recently issued to R. F. Nelson of Long Beach, Calif. The idea incorporates 
a printing plate made up of many thin plates on edge, each with grooves and apertures 
controlling the flow of ink to the printing surface which is at the edge of the 
multiple plates. Each strip or thin plate feeds a different color, and are assembled 
in order with three or four colors to print process color images. The process is in 
the idea only stage, no development work having been done. 

NEW EQUIPMENT FOR MAGNETIC CHECK IMPRINTING: IBM ELECTRONIC 'READER'. NEW 
PORTABLE COMPARATOR. NCR TESTS CHECKS. Anon. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 6, 
June 1959, pp. 72, 133, 152. 3 pages. The IBM Electronic 'Reader' sorts checks at 
rates as high as 900 per minute. It is based on the newly adopted E 13/8 magnetic 
tyve face which can be read visually or electronically. The Comparator is a low 
cost magnifier (12x) especially for checking the new E 13/8 magnetic characters for 
bank check sorting. The NCR checking is a service given free to banks giving a 


Magnetic Printing Evaluation Report on each batch of checks submitted. 
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BUILD RIGHT AND REDUCE YOUR COSTS. Charles W. Latham. Inland and American 


Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 3, June 1959, pp. 66-7, 149, 3 pages. In 
planning a new plant, or in moving into larger quarters, a number of factors should 
be considered. Some of these are: transportation, availability of labor, room 

for expansion, possible resale. Some construction details to be given consideration 
are: floor construction; roof; partitions (can they be moved?); windows, skylights, 
illumination and painting. These are discussed in some detail. The author advises 
using the services of an architect and heating and air conditioning engineer. 


A COLOUR “MONITOR FOR SHEET FED MACHINES. Anon. Lithographer and Offset Printer, 


‘Vol. 55, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 26, 28, 2 pages. Summary of paper presented by Messrs. 
G. S. Allen and K. B. Morris of J. F. Crosfield, Ltd. at an A.P.T. Conference. The 
Idotron was originally developed for monitoring color on web fed rotary gravure 
presses. The problem of adapting the system to sheet fed lithographic presses are 
enumerated. They were found to be less imposing than at first thought. The scanning 
head and its action in reading the ink density on each sheet is described. Automatic 
control is by means of interruption of the flow of ink on the ink rollers. It was 
found that the detector system detected smaller differences than could be detected 
by a skilled craftsman. Graphs of controlled and uncontrolled rums showed the 
effectiveness of the equipment. 


PROGRESS IN XEROGRAPHY. A. Matheson. Litho-Printer, Yol. 2, No. 5, May 1959, 


pp. 37-8, 41-3, 5 pages. The basic process is explained, and it is pointed out that 
the greatest use of the process today is in the preparation of paper litho masters. 
These are good for up to 10,000 copies. Metal masters can also be prepared. The 
process is mostly used for line. Tone gives some trouble, one user prefers to 

strip in halftone. The equipment is described and costs discussed. Other newer 

and even speculative applications discussed are: resists for the preparation of 
letterpress plates, RCA Electrofax and Bruning Copytron, color sensitivity and 

color reproduction, the Copyflo machine for the continuous production of copies, 


and the possibilities of Xeroprinting. 
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THE CONTRAST OF MOIRE’ PATTERNS, F. Pollak. Penrose Annual, Vol. 53, 1959, 


pp. 105-9, 5 pages plus insert. An analytical study of the contrasts of two- and 
three-colour chess—board moire’ patterns based on what would be seen through 
various of the tri-colour filters. This points out the causes of these patterns 
as they are visible to the eye. Illustrations are used to demonstrate the effect 
of different inks of one nominal colour on moire’ patterns. Unwanted colour is 
pointed out as the cause of these patterns. This leads to the conclusion that 
moire’ patterns can be minimized by selecting inks with the lowest possible 
unwanted colour densities. It is pointed out that certain types of patterns 
encountered in wet printing do not fit this line of reasoning. 4 references. 


SOLVENTS IN PRINTING. C. Marsden. British Printer, Vol. 1, No. 1, Nov. 1958, 


p. 45, 1 page. The solvents are divided into groups in several ways. Those used 
in the manufacture of inks are mostly high boiling, the volatile solvents are used 
for cleaning. In inks, the cheaper inks mostly use hydrocarbon solvents, the better 


inks with opacity, brilliant colour and gloss of importance and with synthetic 


resins, usuelly use synthetic solvents. Some special inks use synthetic glycols. 
These are all discussed separately. British regulations affecting solvents, and 
solvents and health are also discussed. 


EQUIPMENT BUYING. WHO? WHY? HOW? George H. Harper. Share Your Knowledge 


Review, Vol. 40, No. 9, June 1959, pp. 10-15, 6 pages. A talk given before the 
Toronto Club of Printing House Craftsmen. An analysis of equipment purchase step- 
by~step in the following order: 1. The need is realized. 2. Survey what is avail- 
able. 3. Select suitable equipment. 4. Estimate cost of purchase, installation, 
etc. 5. Forecast output, costs, depreciation. 6. Prepare proposal to purchase. 

7. Get approval and place order. Finally. Install, get into operation, train staff. 


THE SEARCH FOR A COLOUR STANDARD. Anon. British Ink Maker, Vol. 1, No. 2, 


Feb. 1959, p. 43, 1 page. The British Standards Institution is making a third attempt 


to establish a set of ink-colour standards. Previous attempts in 1929 and 1949 
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apparently failed. The change in the situation since those attempts is pointed out, 
including European efforts and the importance of gloss. The new colours are so 
arranged with regard to transparency that they may be printed in any order. When 
the three colours are superimposed, a first class black results. At present this 
attempt is in the tentative stage. The author of this article seems to feel that 


the arrival at a standard is inevitable. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 


Compiled by the Research Department of the 


JOHN LIBRARY LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 
NOV 16 495g 


These abstracts of impor-ant current articles, patents, and books are 
compiled as a service of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. They 
represent statements made by the authors and do not express the opinions 
of the abstractors or of the LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. If the title is marked with an 
asterisk (*), LTF has no further information than that contained in the 
abstract itself. Inquiries about these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies of U. S. Patents, write direct 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. Send twenty-five cents 
for each patent desired. Make checks or money orders payable to “Treasurer 
of the United States’. British patents may be obtained for forty-five cents 
from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2, England, 
or as is the case with all foreign patents, they may be obtained as photo- 
prints from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


If the title of the abstract is not marked with an asterisk (*), LTF 
can supply photostats of the original article... NOTE: When placing orders 
for such photostats, please give the COMPLETE description of article 
wanted - TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLICATION, DATE, and PAGE NUMBERS. When articles 
appear in LTF’s publication Research Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The charge for copies of Research 
Progress is thirty cents each to LTF members and one dollar to non-members 
plus four cents postage. The charge for photostats is one dollar per 
page (check abstract for number of pages) plus four cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other than Canada and the United 
States or its territories and possessions is ten cents per page of photo- 
stats or ten cents per copy of Research Progress. Orders from companies or 
individuals who are not members of LTF cannot be filled until payment is 
received. Orders with payment enclosed receive immediate attention. 


LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) “Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Research Department” and (2) “Books of Interest to Lithographers”. These 
are available for twenty-five cents each in coin or U.S. stamps. All in- 
quiries concerning these lists and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be addressed to: Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, I1l. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS, OCTOBER 1959 


PHOTOGRAPHY, TONE AND COLOR CORRECTION 


PHOTOELECTRIC COLOR DIFFERENCE METER. Richard S. Hunter. Journal of the Optical 


Society of America 48, No. 12, Dec. 1958, pp. 985~995 (11 pages). The color difference 
meter has three photodetectors, each with a separate tristimulus filter, and each 
receiving some of the light reflected from the specimen. Signals from the photo- 
detectors are measured by analog circuits that give rectangular coordinates for 
surface colors in close correspondence to their positions in uniform color space. 

The first model described in 1948 uses barrier-—layer photocells and three tristimulus 
filters. Recently, a model employing vacuum phototubes and.four filters has been built. 
Use of vacuum phototubes makes it possible to substitute a de amplifier and pivot meter 
for the suspension galvanometer necessary with barrier-layer photocells. By thermo- 
statting the phototube chamber, excellent stability is obtained. A light pipe in the 
viewing beam provides a more stable and efficient mixer of light to the different 
photodetectors than the white-lined sphere used previously. 


*TRICHROMATIC IDEAS IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. R. A. Weale. 


Nature, 1957, 179: 648-51; Photographic Abstracts, Vol. 38, Part 4, 1958, page 260. 
Trichromatic theories of colour vision were being discussed many years before Thomas 
Young's formulation, which is usually given priority. Papers by Palmer (1777), Marat 
(1780) , Lomonosov (1756), and a treatise by Mariotte (d. 1684) are discussed. It is 
concluded that Mariotte originated the idea of trichromacy, Lomonosov had speculated 
on three retinal mechanisms, and Palmer had given a good account of colour deficiency, 
all before Young's work, the main importance of which seems to have been in speeding 
the acceptance of the theory. 


RECORDING ELECTRONIC LENS BENCH. Donald R. Herriott. Journal of the Optical 


Society of America 48, No. 12, Dec. 1958, pp. 968-971 (4 pages). The measurement of 


lens characteristics by the method of contrast rendition of a sine wave target has 
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been -studied extensively in recent years. This method has not, however, been widely 
used because of the time recuired to measure a lens at meny field angles and focal 
positions as well as the time required to reduce the data to suitable form. These 
limitations are caused by poor signal-to-noise ratio from the photoreceptor when 
operating at reduced lens aperture or with wavelength limiting filters. A system is 
described which uses sweev frequency sine wave targets with rectification and 
filtering of the electrical signal to reduce the required band width thereby over- 
coming these difficulties. Rapid scanning with oscilloscope presentation is used 
for preliminary adjustment of lens parameters. An X-Y recorder combines curve for 
a number of lens adjustments on preprinted paper for permenent records at a rate of 
ten seconds per curve. 


THE THEORY OF HALFTONE SCREEN IMAGE FORMATION aND ITS BEARING ON PRACTICAL 


APPLICATIONS. H. M. Cartwright. The Journal of Photographic Science, Vol. 7, No. 1, 
Jan./Feb. 1959, pp. 1-10, 11 pages. Author's Abstract. (The first Fishenden 
Memorial Lecture.) Practical halftone pvhotograchy developed at first almost 
independently of theoretical considerations, although theory based on geometric 
optics provided some guide for the practical overetor. The "diffraction" theory is 
reviewed; it now provides a fairly complete exrlanetion of halftone imege formation, 
and has further defined the conditions for practical work. 

The techniques required to produce screen negatives and vositives with optimum 
tonal gredation and dot formation for relief and surface printing are discussed. 
Some techniaues have been mace possible by the introduction of new types of 
photograyhic emulsion. 

The development of the "contact" screen is outlined, and the results obtained 
with availeble contact and cross-line screens are compared with special reference 
to the gradation end resolution of the final image. 27 references. Discussion. 


YOU CAN ACCOMPLISH CONVERSION WORX BY THREE METHODS. Adem Henri Reiser. 


Printin Production, Vol. 89, No. 5, Feb. 1959, pp. 50-52, 3 pages. The three 
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principal methods discussed are: 1. A line shot blowup of reproduction proofs 
pulled from plates or cuts of the original rm. 2. Kescreening the proofs. 

3. Shooting the plates directly, preparing them by a recently introduced method, 
Fach method is best for a specific purpose. In the first method, the screen cowit 
can be adjusted by enlargement or reduction. A drawback lies in distortion of 
values in making the proof to be photographed. The second permits change of size, 
and reproduction to a specific screen ruling (as for newspaper Work). The third is 
the Brightype method. 

COLOR PROOFING ON PRESS. CONCLUSION OF A SERIES. James F. Nolan. National 
Lithographer, Vol. 66, No. 2, Feb. 1959, pp. 24, 26, 2 pages. The color as run on 
the press is what the customer will finally see, hence press proofing is best. The 
use of the LTF scale, color bars and a dot color proofing gauge is suggested. 

COLOR SEPARATION MASKING. PART 3 OF "SEPARATING TROUBLES ~ FROM COLOR 


SEPARATIONS." Manfred Rosenow. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, No. 2, Feb. 1959, 


pp. 22, 94-5, 3 pages. A broad discussion in rather general terms. 

SINGLE-POSITIVE FAKED COLOR PROCESS, Hideo Yoshida, Asian Printer, Vol. 2, 
No. 1 (2nd Quarter), April 1959, pp. 28-31, 4 pages. A description of a method 
of working from a monochrome original to get three process color printing plates. 
Masks are used by the retoucher in working from one hand separation to another, 
Advantages claimed for the method are: 1. Photographic values are retained. 2. 
Complicated montages are possible, 3. Register is accurate. 4. Shortened time. 
5. Less consumption of photographic materials. 6. Easier for inexperienced workers. 
Illustrated in black and white only. 

MASKING METHODS FOR THE NEGA-COLOR TRANSPARENCY, Keizo Koseki. Asian Printer, 
Vol. 2, No. 1, Apr. 1959, (2nd Quarter), pp. 42-6, 5 pages. The negative-color 
systems are divided into two groups: one the Agfa type, one the Ektacolor type. 
The methods presented and discussed are: Two mask method. Two-stage masking. 


Ektacolor masking. The gray contact screen and contrast control are explained. ‘The 


methods are illustrated by four examples in which full details such as exposures are given 


= 
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PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 

*LIGHT-SENSITIVE LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING PLATES. Belgian Patent 552,780. 
Van der Grinten. Van der Grinten Bulletin, No. 23, 1957, pege 17. Light-sensitive 
lithographic printing plates have a layer containing e copolymer with hydrophilic 
(acrylic acid) and hydrophobic (acrylic nitrile) groups and an eromatic azido 
compound (4:4'-diazidostilbene-2:2'-disulnhonic acid). After image-wise exposure 
the unexposed areas of the layer are eliminated by washing with hot water. 

*POSITIVE DIAZOTYPE PRINTING PLATES. British Patent 784,091, May 27, 1955. 
U. S. August 29, 1954, vublished October 2, 1957. General Aniline & Film Corpora- 


tion. Printing Abstrects, Vol. 13, No. 1, January 1958, page 57. A photo-litho 


plate is prepared from a base with a hydrophobic coating of a copolymer of vinyl 
methyl ether and maleic anhydride, overcoated with a water insoluble, alkali- 
resistant adhesive resin and a light-sensitive, water-insoluble diazo oxide, which 
is soluble in a liquid aliphatic ester, ketone or alcohol, 


LITHO ETCHING (PHOTO-LITHO NOTES). J. S. Mertle. National Lithographer, Vol. 


66, No. 4, April 1959, p. 48, 1 page. Wm. H. Wood and Dolor N. Adams of Harris- 
Intertyne have patented the use of trifluoro-acetic acid as the active agent in 
counter-etch, pre-etch, and desensitizing solutions es well as for press fountain 
solutions. The purpose is to get away from poisonous chromium compounds. Formulas 
are given and applicability claimed. 

WHAT'S NEW IN PLATES? Albert R. Materazzi. Modern Lithogranhy, Vol. 27, No. 7, 
July 1959, po. 37-8, 111, 3 pages. The last decade has seen more advances in plate- 
making than all previous. Some of the advances in surfece plates are: non-blinding 
lacquers, more use of aluminum, imnroved zinc, new graining techniques, new surface 
plate coatings (casein end plestic), pre- and post-treatments of plates, Kodak Photo-— 
Resist, roller coating. For deep etch: non-blinding lacquers, copperizing, Nicohol 
treatment, imcoroved chemicals, and certzin improvements involving diazo sensitized 
synthetic colloids and electro-denosition of copper. In pvolymetellic plates the 


advances have been many, small, undramatic, but considerable in the aggregate. 
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Presensitized polymetallic plates are predicted for the near future. Impressive 
advances in presensitized plates are increased size, variety, and length of rium. 
Tribute is paid to LTF and suppliers. 

PAPER AND INK 

MEASUREMENTS OF THE MOISTURE STRETCH OF OFFSET PAPER. L. A. van Gastel. 
I.G.T.-Nieuws 10, No. 7: 97-101 (July 1959) (in Dutch). Bulletin of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Vol. 28, No. 3, November 1957, page 372. The method and apparatus 
used to measure the hygroexpansivity of offset papers at the Instituut voor 
Grafische Techniek T.N.O. are described. Printing papers are divided into three 
general classes having very good, good, or bad moisture stability, depending on 
whether the stretch/l10% R.H. increase amounts to 0.1-0.4, 0.5-1.5, or more than 2%, 
respectively. The importance of low moisture stretch of offset paper for good 
registry in printing is emphasized. 

THE VARNISHABILITY OF PAPER AND BOARD. H. Oosthoek. I1.G.T.—Nieyws 10, No. 7, 
101-2 (July 1959) (in Dutch). Bulletin of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Vol. 28, 
No. 3, November 1957, page 370. The varnishability of seven grades of paper and 
board and the effects of three factors (thickness, drying temperature, and rate of 
application of the varnish film) were investigated. Film thickness was found to be 
an important variable affecting the gloss of the varnished papers, whereas the 
other two factors exerted only minor influences. 


BAGGY PAPER (IN FOUNTAIN DOPE). John D. Payne. New England Printer and 


Lithographer, Vol. 21, No. 10, Nov. 1958, pp. 25-6, 2 pages. Bagginess comes with 
tight edges, stretched paper, welts, dimples, etc. Misregister, slurs and doubles 
can result. Low strength paper may stretch while being printed with tacky inks. 


Troubles are identified as to cause and a few suggestions given. 


PETROLATUM AND PRINTING INK. Erich Meyer. American Ink Maker, Vol. 36, No. 12, 
Dec. 1958, pp. 37, 67, 69, 3 pages. Petrolatum has five uses in ink: reducing, 
softening, retarding drying, reducing tackiness and extending the ink. The material 
is described, physically and chemically, and these eoepertien tien in relation 
to the uses listed. 


COLORING OF PAPER. William Bureau. Grarhic Arts Monthly, Vol. 30, No. 12, 
Dec. 1958, pp. 50, 52, 188, 3 pages. Color and its measurement are discussed briefly. 
The methods of adding color to paper, either as tints to aid whiteness, or as 
outright color, are discussed. 


PUTTING SPECIAL TYPES OF INK ON PAPER. Byron L. Wehmhoff. Printing Production, 


Vol. 89, No. 3, Dec. 1958, vp. 67, 124-6, 128, 5 pages. Part III of e four part 
series. Some of the special inks discussed ere: doubletone ins, metallic inks, 

gloss inks, heat-set inks, and water-dried inks (vapor set). Certain neculiarities 
of the Sieipaper relationshin and their causes, and the handiing of these difficulties 
are gone into. 

FEEDING THE INK FOUNTAINS. (Metal Decorating Section.) Dan Gallegher. National 
Lithographer, Vol. 66, No. 1, Jan. 1959, op. 45-7, 3 pages. The limitations on 
vehicles imposed by the lithographic method of annlying coatings are discussed and 
the formulations consist of one or more of the following grouns: 1. litho varnish. 

2. oleoresinous. 3. alkyds. 4. heat set. Characteristics reauired are: proper 

tack and flow, heat curing properties and stability on press, adhesion and flexibility, 
suitability for lithogrephic apvlication. Suitable nigments are listed in the 
following categories: whites, yellows, oranges, reds, blues. 

EVALUATION OF SMOOTHNESS AND ABSORBENCY TESTS FOR WHITE PATENT COATED PAPERBOARD. 


Jacqueline M. Fetsko, TAPPI Vol. 42, No. Z, Feb. 1959, op. 119-121, 12 pages. Author's 


Abstract. 22 references. The available instruments and envirical tests for rating 
smoothness and gloss holdout properties were evaluated on 18 white vatent coeted 
paperboard samples. The statistical correlations were based on ink transfer and ink 
gloss measurements from the letterpress printing of solids in the laboratory. For 
quality control purposes, the tests were examined not only for reliability but also 
for speed, ease of operation, and numerical results free from human error. Of the 
eight smoothness instruments tried, visual rating of surfece photomacrogrephs 


correlated the best, but their evaluation requires human judgment. The Sheffield 


and the Bendtsen testers appear to offer the best compromises between the several 

. Stated requirements of routine control tests. Five tyves of absorbency tests, 
employing 11 test fluids and a variety of testing times, were investigated for 
their ability to predict gloss holdout. Recommended as routine control tests 

are the "Vanceometer", preferably 20-sec. measurements with e heavy oil, and the 
three ink wipe tests (Hull black, Hull red, and K and N). Tentative procedures for 
performing the best tests are presented. Also discussed are the limitations of the 
study, primarily that the correlations obtained should not be extranolated with 
confidence to other grades of stock or types of printing processes. 


PROBLEMS OF PAPERBOARD STOCK. Anon. Boxboard Containers. Vol. 77, No. 795, 


pp. 30-3, 4 pages, March 1°59. Many of the printing problems in carton lithography 
are due to conditions of stock. Tips ere given on how to hendle problems involving 
register, moisture content and balance, fanned out image, time required for 
conditioning (LTF chart reproduced), etc. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE WEAR OF VARNISHES. J.H. Bitter. 1.4.T,-Nieuws 11, 


No. 8: 127-8 (August 1958) (in Dutch). Abstract Bulletin of The Institute of Paper 


Chemistry, Vol. 29, No. 7, March 1959, pege 973. Factors affecting the wear and 
abrasion resistence of varnishes applied to paver (moisture, temperature, chemical 
changes on aging, etc.) are investigated. 


ANNOUNCES LITHO-BREAK TESTER. Anon. American Ink Maker, Vol. 37, No. 3, 


Mar. 1959, ov. 50, 1 page. Pone and Gray, Inc. announce commercial availability of 
this instrument which has been used in their laboratory for eight years for 
evaluating raw materials end checking ink production. The instrument is illustrated 
and described. 

*DETERMINATION OF THE DEGREE OF SIZING. D. Tollenasr. Panierwereld 13, No. 1: 


7-12 (Jenuory 1958) (in Dutch; English summary). Abstract Bulletin of the Institute 


of Parer Chemistry, Vol. 29, No. 7, March 1959, vages 1021-22, 2 pages. Various 


methods of determining the degree of sizing of paners are compared, based on the 


theory of capillary suction. The product of pore radius and contact angle cosine 
offers a quantitative measure of the sizing degree. The pore radius can be deter- 
mined from the rate of capillary rise of kerosene. The correlation coefficient 
between the curl test and the dry indicator test has been calculated. 
LITHOGRAPHY — GENERAL 
THE HOW AND WHY OF CARTON LITHOGRAPHY. CHAPTER TWO. THE HISTORY OF LITHO. 


Anon. Boxboard Containers, Vol. 76, No. 791, Nov. 1958, pp. 18-20, 3 pages. A brief 


history of the lithographic process, illustrated with presses from a hand press to a 
Miehle 5 color 76 in press. The place of the Lithographic Technical Foundation in 
this history is mentioned. 


ALUMINUM FOR METAL DECORATING. George L. McLain. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, 


No. 12, Dec. 1958, pp. 64, 66, 97, 99, 4 pages. A discussion covering the following 
subjects: 1. What kind of aluminum? 2. What will be involved in coating and litho- 
graphing aluminum as compared with decorating competitive commercial metals? 3. What 
are the corrosion resistant qualities of aluminum? 4. What are the advantages in the 
use of aluminum? 


POTENTIAL ENEMIES IN THE FOUNTAIN. C. Thomas Mitchell. Graphic Arts Monthly, 


Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1959, pages 82, 85, 86, 88, 4 pages. The pH velue (of a 
fountain solution) does not indicate the total amowmt of acid present, but only 
explains what the actual momentary hydrogen ion concentration is. This reserve 
acidity in the fountain solution may cause veried troubles. Ink drying problems 
may not be from running too low a pH but from having too much potential acidity. A 
case history is given in which attempts to lower reserve acidity without affecting 
pH failed because of the hardness of the city water. By replacing city water with 
distilled water, only 1/6 the amount of fountain concentrate previously used was 
required to maintain a fountain pH of 4.2. On approximately 500 jobs using this 
approach, there were no ink drying or plate probiems. A deionizer was obtained to 
provide economical pure water and through-out a year's experience in a medium size 
litho plant any press or bindery problem which in any way could be connected with 


the fountain, were nonexistent. 
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ELIMINATING GUM STREAKS. Edward Kidby. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, No. 1, 
Jan. 1959, pp. 14, 66, 2 pages. Several methods for the removal of gum streaks from 
surface plates held for reruns are discussed, including: the hot water method, the 
gum and turps method, the carbolic acid and asphaltum method. Precautions are given 
on storing plates so as to avoid streaks. 

COLOR AND TONE ERRORS OF MULTICOLOR PRESSES. Frank Preucil. National 
Lithographer, Vol. 66, No. 1, Jan. 1959, pp. 10-12, 85, 4 pages. (From a 1958 TAGA 
Paper. Author's Abstract.) The wet ink trepping and tone reproduction of 2 and 4 
color lithographic presses are studied from laboratory controlled press runs, and an 
industry wide survey. Variables included are sets of inks of different Inkometer 
values, different types of ink, and differences in fineness of screen ruling. 

FLUORESCENT MATERIALS (IN FOUNTAIN DOPE). John D. Payne. New England Printer 


and Lithogrepher. Vol. 21, No. 12. Jan. 1959, pp. 25-6, 2 pages. Fluorescent 


materials called "Tone Lightener" and "Brightener" accomplish a range of contrast in 
halftone negatives comparable to dot etching. Several such materials are listed. 
Highlighting and contrast control by these methods is described. 


PRINTING ROLLERS. WHAT? HOW? WHY? James K. Brown. American Pressman, Vol. 69, 


No. 1, Jan. 1959, pp. 39-45, 7 pages. Part 1. Emphasis is placed on the importance 
of the roller in the transfer and distribution of ink, and the importance of having 


the right roller. The seven types of printing roller materials at present in use are: 


1. Gelatin or composition. 2. Leather. 3. Vulcanized oil. 4. Natural rubber. 5. Synthetic 


rubber. 6. Plastic — polyvinyl chloride. 7. Castable synthetic rubber - notably 
polyurethanes. Each of these is discussed and a list of advantages and disadvantages 
given for each. 


PRINTING ROLLERS. WHICH? WHERE? WHEN? James K. Brown. American Pressman, Vol. 


69, No. 2, Feb. 1959, pp. 14, 16-8, 20, 5 pages. Part II. (Conclusion). Instructions 
on which roller to use where. A table lists types of rollers to use and not to use by 


type of ink and printing process. Each of these combinations of circumstances is 


elaborated upon in the text. 
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1959, pp. 8, 10-13, 5 pages. Article starts with 2 plea for greater uniformity of 
terminology. This is followed by approximately 60 definitions which carry the 
alphabet through "D". To be concluded next month. 

PRESS DEVICES DO PAY OFF. Herman F. Brauer. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, 
No. 2, Feb. 1959, pp. 16-17, 2 pages. A brief illustrated story on how sheet, 
cleaners extend the life of plates on long runs, 

PRINTING PRESSURE (In Fountain Dope}. John D. Payne. New. England Printer and 
Lithographer, Vol. 22, No. 2, Mar. 1959, pp. 27-8, 2 pages. The results of too much 
or too little pressure between cylinders in a lithographic press are described, 
Packing with the aid of the LTF Blanket Thickness Gage, the Colite Packing Gage, and 
other devices is explained. 

WHY ALL FOUR PRINTING METHODS? Anon. Boxboard Containers, Vol. 77, No. 795, 
Mar. 1959, pp. 25-7, 3 pages. An in-line pioneer (Mead~Atlanta Paver Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.) recently installed five--color lithcgranhic equipment for the production of 
folding tens. Runs of 50,900 to 109,000 cartons with top quality full-color 
worked out more economically with litnogrephy than gravure. The basic factors 
essential to good quality in offset printing are cited as: 1. Good material. 2. Good 
copy. 3. Good inks. 4. Craftsmanship. 

THREE—COLOR PRINTING AS EASY AS BLACK-AND-WHITE, Fdward burdock. New Fngland 


Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 22, No. 2, Mar. 1959, pp. 45-7, 3 pages. The printing 


discussed is described as palatabie, pleasing, inexpensive, functional, but not 
faultless. Copy best reproduced by this Ansco method and its analysis by color 
charts is discussed. A procedure is given in some detail accompanied by a table of 
exposure data. Lithographic platemaking and proofing, inks, and pressmanship are 
explained. 


THE COMING AGE OF WEB OFFSET PRINTING, Reginald Ff. Wardley. New England Printer 


and Lithographer, Vol. 22, No. 2, Mar. 1959, pp. 52-5, 4 pages. A broad general 


discussion involving some history, types of vresses, paper, paper waste, print quality, 


OFFSET PRINTING TERMINOLOGY. Anon. American Pressman, Vol. 69, No, 1, Jan, 


plates, inks, blankets, and other points where web offset differs from sheet fed. 
Some advantages of web offset are cited as: 1. Equipment costs similar to larger 
sheet fed presses. 2. Plates and platemaking no different from sheet fed work. 
3. Combined operations at the end of the press such as perforating, folding, 
punching, slitting, imprinting, etc. 4. Higher web speeds and lower plate costs 
mean savings. 5. Roll stock cheaper to buy and easier to store. 


AUTOMATICALLY FED METAL SHEETS. William G. Kammerer. National Lithographer, 


Vol. 66, No. 4, Apr. 1959, pp. 97-8, 190, 102, 4 pages. Illustrated description of 
mechanization of feeding of metal sheets into lithographing and coating equipment, 
slitters, and automated grease drum and pail lines. The plant is the U. S. Steel 
Products Division of U. S. Steel in Camden, N. J. The feeders were made by Dexter. 
Several schematic diagrams are included. 

PUBLICATION PRINTING BY THE OFFSET PROCESS. Hyman Safran. American Pressman, 
Vol. 69, No. 4, April 1959, pp. 24, 41, 42, 3 pages. Portions of an address before 
the meeting of the Association of Publication Production Manegers. Author gives a 
brief history of his comnany's growth in the web offset production field. Costs of 
makeready and run are contrasted for the very long run magazines like Life and for 
the shorter runs of over 100,000. The big difference lies in the lower costs of 
makeready in offset, but other advantages are given as well. These are more 
specifically discussed in connection with Automotive News, which is set by letter- 
press methods in the publisher's plant, then run web offset. Paper, quality of 
result, and heat set inks are also discussed. 

GRAPHIC ARTS - GENERAL 

*PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF PRODUCTION CONTROL. G. Iles. British Printer, Vol. 71, 
No. 7, July 1958, pn. 90-3, 4 pages. The author describes some of the control 
charts and forms that are now comnercially available for use in statistical quality 


control methods, with emvhasis on their application to the printing industry. 
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*THE PRINTING INDUSTRY IN THE SOVIET UNION. A.J. Buckle. British Printer, 


Vol. 71, No. 10, Oct. 1958, pp. 75-9, 5 pages. Recorded impressions from a visit. 
Some of these are: Limitless demand for books. No competitive advertising. 70% 
of employees are women. Sheet-fed rotary is rapidly replacing flat-bed. Pravda is 
printed on Hoe-Crabtree presses. They will adopt new developments, but are willing 
to let the developing be done abroad. There is no likelihood that Russia will enter 
the world market for printed goods as they will be busy for some time meeting their 
own requirements. 

HEALTH HAZARDS IN INK SOLVENTS. I.M. Bernstein. (In Ink Plant Observer). 
American Ink Maker. Vol. 36, No. 11, Nov. 1958, pp. 46, 71, 2 pages. Precautions 
for use of volatile solvents in gravure and flexographic inks, involving: breathing 
the vapor, fire hazards, absorption through skin, and splashing in eyes. 


COLOR MATCHING COLLAPSIBLE. TUBES. D. F. Menard. American Ink Maker, Vol. 36, 


No. 11, Nov. 1958, pp. 36-7, 71, 3 pages. Describes the use of the Gardner Automatic 
Color Difference Meter for color matching and control of printing inks on collapsible 
tubes. It was found to be useful, rapid in detecting changes, and simple to operate. 
5 references. 


DUPONT HOT MELT BOOK BINDING ADHESIVES. J. P. Sermattei. Graphic Arts Monthly, 


Vol. 30, No. 12, Dec. 1958, pp. 10, 12, 14, 16, 4 pages. Extensively used in perfect 
binding (Readers Digest, Fortune, paper back wine these adhesives must meet the 
following requirements: 1. heat stability at application temperature. 2. high tack. 
3. fast set. 4. suitable viscosity. 5. independent of room temperature and relative 
humidity. 6. strong, flexible and adherent at normal temveratures. 7. retain 
properties for life of book. 8. acceptable in comparison with other methods of 
binding. Some of the problems, including waste utilization, are discussed. 

*PROGRESS REPORT ON THE LETTERPRESS USES OF PHOTOSENSITIVE MATERIALS. 


Anonymous. British Printer, Vol. 71, No. 12, Dec. 1958, pp. 52-8, 7 pages. 


With the development of filmsetting a number of attempts have been made to 


4% 
exploit potential in letterpress by the use of photosensitive materials directly as 
the printing surface. This report describes the principal features of the most 
successful of these materials; including: The Colloplate Process, Film-Klischee, 
Time-Life Nylon, Fogra Nylon and DuPont Photopolymer. 

ELECTRONIC ENGRAVING. VISIT TO KIEL. R&R. V. Cannon. Process, Vol. 66, No. 781, 
pp. 14-7, Jan. 1959, 4 pages. Report on a visit to Dr. Hell's Klischograph plant. 
The facilities are described briefly. Research and development are carried out at 
Kiel, production models are made by Siemens at Munich, then tested at Kiel. Some 
interesting variations nossible with the Vario Klischogranh are described, such as 
color work from reflection copy and trensnarencies, monochrome halftone and line, 
overprinted lettering, reversed lettering on halftone, deep-etched whites, and line 
and tone combinations. Several of these are combined into one illustration which 
is reproduced. Screened positives for offset can be made by engraving onto a thin 
sheet of transparent or translucent plastic with an opague surface dye. A new 
development is the Hell Colorgranh designed to produce masked separations suitable 
for gravure, letterpress or offset. 


PRINTED CIRCUITS BY XFROGRAPHY. Anon. American Pressman, Vol. 65, No. 1, 


Jan. 1959, pp. 24-5, 2 peges. Describes how xerographic method can prepare a 
copper-—clad laminate for etching in 15 minutes, 6 to 9 times shorter than conventional 
methods. The method is presented in a series of illustrations. 

*PAPER FOR ELECTROPHOTOGRAPHY. U.S. Patent 2,862,815, 96/1 10/1/53-12/2/58. 


M. L. Sugarman, Jr., and A. J. Moncrieff~Yeates to RCA. Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 19, 


No. 1, January 1959, pages 41-2, 2 pages. A material for use in roll form, suitable 
for ete printing, carries a mixture of 50-90% of a colored photoconductor 
with 59-10% of a film-forming material such as shellac, wax, or synthetic resin. 
White zinc oxide as photoconductor has a limited spectral response and requires a 
negative blanket charge for satisfactory results. Among colored oxides, sulfides, 


selenides, tellurides, iodides and arsenides materials with a wide range of spectral 


ee sensitivity can be found. For example » Silver sulfide has a maximal. response at 
20, thallium iodide at 413 au. The nature of the photoconductor, of the 


* foming material, and the proportion: of the: two" determine the response, « in: the 
examples powdered lead iodide, arsenic trisulfide and cadmium selenide 
: rea pectively are ball-milled with toluene and. polystyrene or silicone: resin- 
golution. The backing may be electrically. insulating or conducting, ‘but 
has lower resistivity than the costing. 
STUDY IN ELECTROPHOTOGRAPHY, V.M. Fridkin et al. Nauch Priklad, Fot. 
2, 286-82 (2957). Anaco Abstracts, Vol. 19, No. 1, January 1959, page 7. - Zine and. 
vpn sheets vere coated with 50 u layers of crystalline sulfur and anthracene 
photosentconductive materials. The layers were "sensitized" by a. corona discharge 
and | ‘suitably exposed through both line and halftone transparencies. For. the develop- 
ent asphalt powder and colored phenol-formaldehyde resin powder not exceeding: 10 u 
a ¥ fa size and mixed with sand in the ratio 1:10 to confer. a positive tribeelsetric charge 
; : to the particles vere used. Coatings on paper using sinc oxide as semiconductor and 
- ely 1 butyrel as carrier in layers of 20-30 u were also used. With the addition 
‘of dye sensitisers such as rose bengale and eosin their sensitivity was: epproximately 
(about 60 ABA), | | 
Wis WOW TO SET UP COLOR STANDARDS AND TOLERANCES. Bernard F. Major. Package 
¥ eee Vol. 4, No. 3, Mar. 1959, pp. 44, 46-51, 7 pages. Author suggests 
ae standards and tolerences for desired colors. He tells hov to name colors, make. 


‘coler ‘choices and lists several methods for producing standards end. tolerances: 
wore Through ‘supplier. 2. By an ink house. 3. By a local printer. 4. Accumulate 
sumples from your regular runs. Hue, walue and chroma are explained and tips given 
‘“~ on comparing colors before and after drying, and under proper lighting conditions. 
© AUTOMATIC PRINTED CHARACTER READING. Scott, Bowman, and Curry, Peter A. M. 


poo Vol. 68, Ho. 4, April 1959, pp. 240-1, 2 pages. There isa 
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particular method of reading has been chosen. A description of the method also 
points out the facilities for overcoming the defects of ordinary typescript. 

SPRAY DEVICES SPEED PRODUCTION. Anon. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, No. 4, 
April 1959, pp. 32-3, 2 pages. A brief report of an informal survey in some large 
plants in New York City to get the answer to "Why non-offset sprays?". Some 
answers: Superintendents estimate volume is increased 15%. Can stack prints 4000, 
5090, 6000 high in the delivery instead of 1000 to 2000 as formerly. Eliminates 
offsetting by 70%. 


ISOLATING VIBRATION FROM MACHINERY. Anon. Share Your Knowledge Review, Vol. 40, 


No. 7, April 1959, pp. 9-11, 3 pages. Sources of several types of vibration absorbing 
supports are listed, and the use of such equipment is described by means of several 
actual examples. 

STATIC ELECTRICITY — A CONVERTING PROBLEM: WHAT CAUSES IT- HOW TO ELIMINATE IT. 


Dr. Robin Beach. Paper, Film and Foil Converter, Vol. 33, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 23-4, 


2 pages. The dangers of static, especially from fire, are emphasized. How a web 
of paper can accumulate static is explained. Neutralization of static by the 
ionization of the surrounding air can be accomplished in three ways: 1. High 
voltage neutralizers (they may cause electric shocks to operators). 2. Alpha 
particle neutralizers (a possible health hazard). 3. Induction neutralizers. All 
three are discussed briefly. It is pointed out by the editor that some films of 
plastic are worse than paper in static problems. 

COMMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE DU PONT PHOTOPOLYMER PLATE. Fred Roblin. 


American Pressman, Vol. 69, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 25-8, 4 pages. This plate is the 


result of ten years of research, which at present is progressing at the rate of 
$1,000,000 per year. It is to be offered in three thicknesses for flatbed or 
wraparound letterpress use. Its advantages are: quick preparation, inexpensive 
equipment requirements, non-critical processing, and ability to handle text, halftone 


or combination equally well. Disadvantages are: thickness variation (.003" between 
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plates, .001" within a plate), expensive, will not stand heat of hot molding, some 
dimensional variation with temperature and humidity. DuPont claims plate reproduces 
negative faithfully, therefore greater skill requirement is in negative making, less 
in platemaking. The plate will have its best chance economically where maximum use 
is made of photography, where speed in platemaking is needed, and where a reduction 
in press makeready is significant. 

AN EVALUATION OF THE FIVE MAJOR PROCESSES EMPLOYED IN PRINTING FOLDING CARTONS. 
Richard J. Walters. American Pressman, Vol. 69, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 34-6, 3 pages. 
Second of a series on the processes, this one discussing offset. Reprinted from 
complete paper presented at the 20th National Packaging Forum of the Packaging 
Institute, Inc. Numerous technical advances in preparatory work result in offset 
printed cartons which are exact replicas of original art work. Plate life is longer, 
up to 100,000 on a regular plate, up to 500,000 on a deep etch bi-metallic or tri- 
metallic. Press improvements- with 5 color-presses-up to-76 im. mean more production. 
Ink improvements involve faster drying and stronger colors. Board has improved with 
more uniformity and better coatings. All of these improvements give better printing, 
better cartons, and all favor offset printing, with the result that offset printing 


of cartons has grown tremendously in recent years. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS, NOVEMBER 1959 


PHOTOGRAPHY, TONE AND COLOR CORRECTION 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE REPRODUCTION OF FLESH COLORS. C. J. Bartleson. 
Photographic Science and Engineering, Vol. 3, No. 3, May-June, 1959, om 114- 
117, 4 pages. The colors of a limited number of optimum or preferred pictorial 
reproductions of flesh colors are found to be significantly different from the 
actual color of average natural flesh, but have essentially the same hues and 
saturations as the mean abstract memory-color for flesh. 


EXPERIMENTS IN COLOR VISION. Edwin H. Land. Scientific American, Vol. 200, 


‘No. 5, May 1959, pp. 84-94, 96, 99, 13 pages. The classic color theories 
developed by Newton, Maxwell and Helmholz are reviewed, followed by a description 
of the author's experiments which appear to deny the classic theories. Basically, 
the author's method is to photograph a colored scene through two filters (red and 
green) for longer and shorter wavelengths. When the monochromatic transparencies 
are projected and superimposed, using practically any pair of wavelengths of light, 
a colored image results; true color if the longer wavelength transparency is 
projected with a longer wavelength band of light and the shorter with shorter. 
However, one of the bands can be the full range of white light. An extensive 
analysis of the phenomenon follows. 

THE PHOTOMECHANICAL HALFTONE. (Part II from the book of the same title.) 


Louis Walton Sipley. The Lithographer's Journal, Vol. 44: No. 2, May 1959, pp. 


11-4, 4 pages. A historical review covering the late nineteenth century, including 
the work of the Levy brothers on the halftone screen, some on the work by Klic on 
gravure, the work of Horgan and the Leggo brothers on the newspaper halftone, the 
Metzograph screen, and some early work on color. 

THE PHOTOMECHANICAL HALFTONE. (Part III and final installment of the book by 


the same name.) Louis Walton Sipley. Lithographer's Journal, Vol. 44, No. 3,June 1959 


pp. 12-14, 3 pages. This installment carries the halftone process into the 20th 


~ 


century and into common usages in printing, in color, in lithography and in 
gravure. Some newer processes are mentioned: the Gardner intaglio halftone 
process, powderless etching, the contact screen, autoscreen films and electronic 
engraving (Fairchild, Klischograph, etc.). 

IMAGE REVERSAL SYSTEMS. HOW TO WRONG RIGHTS WITH PHOTO-REPRODUCTION AND 


OPTICAL SYSTEMS. Herbert P. Paschel. Photo Methods for Industry. Vol. 2, No. 6, 


June 1959, pp. 50, 52, 2 pages. A short discussion of the lateral reversal of 
photographic images. The commonly used method of turning over the film in contact 
printing, and the use of a prism over a camera lens are described and their 
shortcomings pointed out. Multiple mirror systems are mentioned. A diagram 
explains the Klimsch system having a camera front with the lens supplemented with 
mirrors giving three combinations: 1. With 2 plane mirrors to give the equivalent 
of lens alone and a normal image. 2. With one mirror and a light for the flash 
exposure. 3. With one plane mirror on one side of the lens and split mirror on 
the other side to give a laterally reversed image. 

DIMENSIONAL STABILITY; NEW BASES COMPARED WITH THE STANDBY, GLASS. Herbert P. 
Paschel. Photo Methods for Industry. (In Reproduction and Graphic Arts.) Vol. 2, 
No. 7, July 1959, pp. 32, 34, 74, 3 pages. Figures are given on length changes in 
a 30 in. length for a 20°F. temperature change as follows: Glass, 0.003 in.; 
Cronar, 0.009 in.; vinyl or polystyrene, 0.020 in.; tri-acetate, 0.018 in. For the 
same length and an increase of 20% in relative humidity the increases are: glass, 
0.000 in.; Cronar, 0.0085 in.; vinyl or polystyrene, 0.0085 in.; tri-acetate 0.036 in. 

REPRODUCTION TO ACCURATE SIZE, BY SCALE FOCUSED AND AUTO-FOCUSED CAMERAS. 
PART II. Frank H. Smith. Modern Lithograph » Vol. 27, No. 7, July 1959, pp. 
39-40, 102, 3 pages. Beyond a normal accuracy (0.%is mentioned) greater accuracy 
costs money and effort. On lenses and sharp focus: an apochromat may sacrifice 
something in critical definition and flatness of field (in monochrome) to gain 
color corrections. Investigation of a good anastigmat, or even rapid rectilinear 


is suggested. For test purposes, a fine-grain film and fine-grain development is 
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suggested. The Ives two-hole stop focusing test is described. A slanted film 
method for setting scales and checking size is also given. 

WHAT'S NEW IN PHOTOGRAPHY? John M. Lupo, Jr. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, 
No. 7, July 1959, pp. 43, 107, 109, 3 pages. Advancements in new equipment include 
cameras with abeeteheakie operated accessories, special masking backs, automatic 
film processing, gas bubble agitation, and temperature controlled sinks. In 
products: liquid fixers, stable base films, and improved film emulsions. In 
lighting: strobe lights and color temperature control. In processes: new 
procedures for masking and color correction, camera back masking, negative color 
films, and growth in the use of electronic color scanners. 

BETTER HALFTONES WITH THE MAGENTA CONTACT SCREEN. Charles Roeder. Graphic 


Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 7, July 1959, 66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 76, 6 pages. The 


latest procedures for using the magenta contact screen are presented in a step-by- 
step review. The only extra equipment required is the filtered "flash" lamp. An 
accurate lens diaphragm scale is necessary. Complete instructions are given for 
exposure in camera and flash for various degrees of reduction and color of copy. 
Drop-out and long-scale halftones are also explained. 

REPRODUCTION TO ACCURATE SIZE. PART 3. SOME TESTS AND CALCULATIONS. Frank H. 


Smith. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 8, Aug. 1959, pp. 46-8, 3 pages. The use 


of a calculating machine is suggested for the calculations. The three basic 
optical formulas involving image and object distances, focal length and magnifica- 
tion are given and examples worked out to show their use. 

HARNESSING THE POTENTIALS OF PHOTOTYPOGRAPHY. Carl P. Palmer. Graphic Arts 
Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 8, Aug. 1959, pp. 76, 78, 80, 82, 84, 86, 88, 90, 92, 94, 
10 pages. Some terms are first defined. Phototypography uses phototypesetting, 


etc. to prepare material for pnhotomechanical processing into plates. Its scope is 


shown in outline form and explained in some detail. Six advantages of phototypography 


are listed, also eight examples of where it should not be used. A table gives points 


to consider when deciding whether to use metal tyvography or phototypography. 
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PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 

NEW OFFSET PLATE SURFACING PLAN. Stephen W. Gibson. Inland and American 
Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 4, July 1959, pp. 42-3, 2 pages. Asa 
part of the techniques of Army Map Service mobile shop printing of maps, the 
plates are grained with a modified small commercial twin-brush floor polisher. 
Nylon bristles extended the life of the brushes ten fold. Fatigue was within 
satisfactory limits with 40 plates per 8 hour day. Time is 5 to 10 minutes for 
a 274 x 204 in. plate. Much finer grain resulted. The entire procedure is given. 

*NEGATIVE WORKING DIAZO SULPHONATE FOILS. British Patent 786,403 (U. S. 


March 18, 1955). General Aniline & Film Corporation. Photographic Abstracts, Vol. 


38, Part 4, 1958, page 328. A negative working diazo sulphonate foil is obtained 

if a mixture of a hydrophobic resin with a copolymer of maleic anhydride and a 

vinyl compound is used as a carrier for the light-sensitive diazo sulphonate, which 

is subsequently applied with coupler and other usual adjuncts to the coated resin 

layer. The copolymer may be treated to render it hydrophilic such that it will 

absorb the diazo sulphonate. Better continuous tone images are obtained using 

the diazo sulphonate intermediate negative, but where high contrast prints are 

required, a silver negative is used with an intermediate diazotype positive material 

and this printed on to a negative working diazo sulphonate which is used to print 

the final positive on positive working materials. Polyvinyl methyl ether maleic 

anhydride copolymer and cellulose acetate may be applied to a cellulose acetate 

base and the coated layer treated with ammonia to render the copolymer water-sensitive. 
*ACENAPHTHENE PRINTING PLATES. U. S. Patent 2,773,767 (Germany, April 17, 1951). 


M. Tomanek and W. Heugebauer (Azoplate Corporation). Photographic Abstracts, Vol. 38, 


Part 4, 1958, page 331. Acenaphthene derivates such as 5-nitroacenaphthenes, 6-nitro- 
5-benzoylacenaphthene and others in which there is a halogen, nitro, alkoxy, 
acyleted amino or acylated hydroxyl or acyl radical in the 5- or 6-position are 


claimed as sensitizing materials producing either positive or negative printing plates. 
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The compounds are generally yellow in colour, the images being developed in 
dilute phosphoric acid. Polymerization inhibitors and thiazine dyes stabilize 
the light-sensitive plates. 

*PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING MASTERS BY INFRA-RED IRRADIATION. U.S. Patent 
2,764,085, January 10, 1952. C.J. Shoemaker and M. A. Griebel (A. B. Dick Co.). 
Photographic Abstracts, Vol. 38, Part 4, 1958, page 331. A lithographic plate 
comprising a metal or paper base which may be waterproofed and coated with a 
suitable hydrophilic colloidal base is sensitized by a Werner complex in which a 
trivalent chromium atom is coordinated with acid groups having 1-8 carbon atoms. 
The plate is exposed to infra-red irradiation while in contact with an opaque 
original, the colloid being insolubilized and becoming ink-accepting behind the 


black heat-absorbing areas. 


PAPER AND INK 
- *SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENTS IN COATED PAPERS. J.4H. Bitter. Papierwereld 12, No. 7: 
167-71 (February 1958) (in Dutch). Abstract Bulletin of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Vol. 29, No. 7, March 1959, page 1029. The effect of fountain-water 


composition (pH and electrolytes) on the tinting of coated offset papers containing 


- surface-active agents was investigated. For starch-coated pepers, the surface 


tension of the fountain solution is strongly pH dependent, 15 dynes/cm. being the 
critical lower limit for the prevention of tinting (off-color prints). With these 
papers, low-pH fountain water must be avoided. Casein-coated papers, on the other 
hand, do not show this pH-dependent effect, since casein itself is surface active 
to an extent which depends on its solubility. The type of acid used for pH 
adjustment of fountain water is of no importance. The effects of CMC, dextrin, 
and gum arabic as fountain additives were also studied. Dextrin showed no effect, 
CMC was beneficial, and gum arabic was detrimental to printing results. 


COATED OFFSET PAPERS AND THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUNTAIN WATER. J. H. Bitter. 


I1.G.T.-Nieuws 11, No. 2: 25-30 (February 1958) (in Dutch). Abstract Bulletin of the 


~ 
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Institute of Paper Chemistry, Vol. 29, No. 7, March 1959, page 1029. Surface-active 
agents in coated paper can lead to tinting. Reducing the pH of the fountain water 
increases the activity of these substances on starch-coated papers, but has little 
effect on casein coated papers. Investigations showed that the kind of acid used 
for the acidification of the fountain water makes no difference in these relation- 
ships. Hence, acid fountain water should be avoided with starch-coated papers. 
ON THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PICKING FORCES DURING INK-FILM SPLITTING. D. Tollenaar. 


I.G.T,-Nieuws 11, No. 5: 68-70 (May 1958) (in Dutch). Abstract Bulletin of The 


Institute of Paper Chemistry, Vol. 29, No. 7, March 1959, page 1031. The causes of 
picking are the tensile forces exerted by the ink on the paper at the time the ink 
film is split. For four printing inks, these forces were determined to be 0.5-1.5 
million dynes/em. Viscometers of the cone-and—-plate or rod type are suitable for 
measuring these forces, whereas rotary-tyne viscometers are not. The viscosity- 
velocity product is considered the best measure of the pick resistance of paper. 


METAL-FREE DRYING AGENTS. D. Tollienaar. 1.G.T.-Nieuws 11, No. 2: 23-4 


(February 1959) (in Dutch). Abstract Bulletin of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 


Vol. 29, No. 7, March 1959, page 1031. The reaction mechanism, advantages, and 
disadvantages of metal-free driers (peroxides, carotinoids, and organix radicals) 
vs. metal compounds (such as cobalt driers) for printing inks are briefly reviewed. 
| MAGNETIC INKS FOR ELECTRONIC SENSING. C.B. Blake and L, F. Miller. American 
Pressman, Vol. 69, No. 4, April 1959, po. 12, 16, 20, 3 pages. After studying 
several possible properties, the American Bankers' Association has chosen magnetism 
for check sorting. In sorting, the image is first magnetized by a strong permanent 
or electro magnet, then passed over the read head which is activated by the 
magnetic flux emission of the image end each character is identified by electronic 
means. This usage establishes the desirable characteristics of magnetic ink 
pigments. Dilution of the ink can reduce the strength of the signal and should be 
avoided. Other influencing factors are mentioned. Magnetic inks have been developed 


joiritly by IBM and Sinclair and Valentine, and others. Inks are delivered ready for 
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printing by letterpress or offset. Inks for screen printing, flexographic or 
gravure are being developed. Certain limitations and applications are discussed. 

*PERMANENCE IN BOOK PAPERS. W. J. Barrow and Reavis ©. Sproull. Science, 
Vol. 129, No. 3356, pp. 1075-84, 10 pages, 24 Apr. 1959. Deterioration of paper 
in books, especially among books of recent decades, has become a serious problem 
for libraries. Papers now going into books have low folding endurance and low 
life expectancy. Acidity appears to be the principal cause of deterioration. A 
stabilizing process has been developed which appears to inactivate the most 
injurious properties found in new book papers and should counteract the effect of 
pollutants absorbed from the air. An accelerated aging test developed by the 
National Bureau of Standards is mentioned. 15 references. 

*THE POROUS STRUCTURE OF PAPER ITS MEASUREMENT, ITS IMPORTANCE AND ITS 


MODIFICATION BY BEATING. H. Corte. Transcript Symposium on Fundamentals of 


Papermaking Fibres 1958, 301-31; Abstract Bulletin of The Institute of Paper 


Chemistry, Vol. 29, No. 9, May 1959, page 1336. Two methods for determining the 
pore-size distribution in paper are discussed. The frequency distribution of pore 
radii can be approximated by a logarithmic Gauss function. Characteristic 
parameters of the distribution show simple linear relationships. The permeation 

of inert gases, such as air, through paper at normal pressure is governed by the 
Poiseuille law; at low pressures, the Knudsen and slip effects come into play. Water- 
vapor permeation is shown to be a surface-diffusion process, additionally controlled 
by the adsorption of water-vapor on cellulose, it can be reduced to the phenomena 
of air permeability and water-vapor adsorption. The penetration of inert liquids 
follows the Poiseuille law but is additionally affected by the interfacial tension 
between Liquid and cellulose. Experiments confirm the theoretical relationship 
between air permeability and the leaking through of inert liquids, such as grease. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN DRYING OIL CHEMISTRY. T. P. Hilditch. Official Digest, 


No. 414, July 1959, pp. 975-90, 16 pages. After considering the staple drying oils, 


linseed and tung oils, recent additions to chemical knowledge thereof, and the 
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present outlook for some of the other oils which have been suggested as substitutes 
for them, the author discusses some of the rarer drying oils which have received 
notice in the last few years, with special reference to the chemical nature of the 
unusual unsaturated acids present in them. 23 references. 


TRENDS IN CLAY COATING OF PAPERBOARD. William H. Aiken. TAPPI, Vol. 42, No. 


7, July 1959, pp. 22A, 24A, 26A, 28A, 30A, 32A, 34A, 36A, 8 pages. Largely an 
industry survey covering various methods used for the clay coating of paperboard, 
how it differs from coating paper, the inception and growth of the various processes 
used, and statioticst analyses showing coating capacities year by year for the 
various methods and different base stocks. 

PRACTICAL TESTS FOR PAPER. William H. Bureau. Graphic Art Month » Vol. 31, 
No. 7, July 1959, pp. 28, 30, 98, 3 pages. The printer can make certain simple 
tests which can save time and forewarn of possible trouble. Several methods are 
given for basis weight determination, with some mention of the effect of humidity. 
Micrometers and their use in measuring caliper, also pile measurement for bulking 
thickness are described. Other physical properties easily determined are squareness 
of sheet, bowed edges, curl, opacity and color. 


INKS FOR WEB OFFSET PRESSES. Ludwig P. Horn. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, 


No. 7, July 1959, pp. 39, 42, 2 pages. The main problem of inks for web offset 
presses is rapid drying, aided by heat. These conditions are different enough from 
normal so that old favorite "dopes" must be forgotten. Generally, only heavy 
varnish for tack, dry magnesium for scumming, and solvent should be added. The 


use of these additives is explained in relation to the troubles they are to correct. 


PATRA DEVELOPS FLUFF TESTER. Anon. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 8, Aug. 
1959, pp. 61, 121, 2 pages. After extensive research and trial in prototype form, 
the tester is now available from PATRA for 598 ($275). The instrument has shown a 
high degree of correlation with practical printing conditions. The machine is 


illustrated and its method of operation described. 
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LITHOGRAPHY — GENERAL 

PLATE TROUBLES IN THE PRESSROOM. Matt. Schillen. National Lithographer, Vol. 
66, No. 4, April 1959, pp. 18, 22, 73, 92, 4 pages. Certain pressroom troubles 
which are caused by imperfect plate making are discussed on a cause-and-effect 
basis. More specifically, plates on zinc, both surface and deep-etch, are 
treated and various remedies given for the different forms of blinding and 
scumming that can occur. Work right on the plate on the press for the removal of 
dirt spots and scratches and the addition of solids, etc. are explained in some detail. 

*INK PIGMENTS AND VEHICLES. CHAPTER EIGHT. THE HOW AND WHY OF CARTON LITHOGRAPHY. 
Anon. Boxboard Containers, Vol. 77, No. 797, May 1959, pp. 105-7, 3 pages. Certain 
special properties of inks for lithography, such as the heavier color required, are 
explained. Inks generally consist of pigment, vehicle, drier and modifier or 
extender. Pigments are grouped as organic and inorganic and each explained. Most 
used vehicles are the vegetable drying oils. Drying by absorption and oxidation, 
and driers and their part in it are explained. Ink formulation and manufacture are 
discussed briefly. 

GEAR STREAKS ON OFFSET PRESSES. Charles W. Latham. American Pressman, Vol. 
69, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 28-9, 2 pages. Circumstances other than gears. can be 
the cause of what are known as gear streaks. Some of these are: grainless plates, 
high gloss coated paper, soupy inks, and light tints which show up streaks more 
readily. "The tendency for a press to streak is brought about by the blanket 
trying to drive the plate cylinder or the back cylinder, and the gears acting as 
brakes." Proper blanket packing to overcome this tendency is described. 

WHY THE FUTURE OF WEB-OFFSET IS SO BRIGHT. Olin E. Freedman. Modern 
Lithography, Vol. 27, No. 7, July 1959, pp. 41-2, 109, 111, 4 pages. A survey of 
printing processes in comparison with web-offset shows: Letterpress has limited 
room for improvement; gravure has made substantial strides but cylinder preparation 
problems limit it to long runs; screen process has found a field without cutting in 


on existing processes; flexography has limitations, but is growing in certain 
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specialty fields; dry offset was oversold, its limitations confine its use to few 
applications. Web-offset is an increasing portion of the continued growth of 
offset lithography. New developments are giving higher production, less spoilage, 
improved quality, lower costs. Paper improvements have helped. Author estimates 
over 1000 web-offset presses in U. S. today, approx. 300 on publication and 
similar work, rest on forms and a few specialties. New installations are 150 to 
200 per year. 

WHAT CAUSES VARIATIONS IN PRINTING? Frank Arbolino. Modern Lithography, Vol. 
27, No. 7, July 1959, pp. 57, 107, 2 pages. Variations in density over the length 
of the printed sheet are examined in relation to possible causes, mostly in the 
setting of the ink fountain and rollers. Remedies are given. 


CONTROLS GUARANTEE TOP QUALITY. Anon. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, No. 7, 


July 1959, pp. 14-6, 90, 4 pages. A report on methods used at Litho-Krome Co., 
Columbus, Ga. to eliminate guesswork and uncontrollable factors and substitute 
scientific standards. Main factors in control are color code control charts and 
densitometers. The use of these controls throughout the process is described and 
illustrated. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN PLATES GO BLIND. Matt. Schillen. National Lithographer, Vol. 


66, No. 7, July 1959, pp. 21, 86, 88, 3 pages. A practical pressman discusses the 
causes back of the blinding of fine grained or grainless plates such as copperized 
deep etch, and gives remedies for each specific case. 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR NEW OFFSET PLANT. Charles W. Latham. Inland and American 


Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 4, July 1959, pp. 48-9, 89, 3 pages. 
Sooner or later every progressive shop gets pinched for space and should plan for 
expansion. A good plan requires a year or more to develop. Here are some major 
points to be considered: determine location and size, call in electrical and 
plumbing specialists, plan wings to provide expansion room, lay out aisles care- 
fully for work flow and storage, plan on what operations will be kept in the plant 
and what let out. 


PRESSMAN MUST FOLLOW CAREFUL DAILY ROUTINE ON JOB. George M. Halpern. 
Inland and American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 4, July 1959, pp. 
66-7, 2 pages. Here are a number of enenetiens to make life easier for the 
pressman. He needs to know the proper clothing and shoes to wear for safety 
measures. First task is to check his press to make sure it is in operating order. 
Dampeners may be affected by humidity conditions in the pressroom. Some tips are 
given on adjustments to eliminate defects. 

FEEDERS (IN FOUNTAIN DOPE). John D. Payne. New England Printer and Lithographer. 
Vol. 22, No. 6, July 1959, pp. 17-8, 2 pages. After the automatic feeder's job is 
finished, mechanisms more related to the press take over. This article explains 
what happens after the feeder has separated the sheet and sent it down the feed- 
board, and until it is in the cylinder grippers. The relationship of the push-up 
wheels to the stops, the adjustment of push or pull movement to the side guides, 
detection devices, tumbler grippers, swing-grippers or feed roll insertion devices 
are all explained. 

PROOFING AND CHECKING THE LITHO POSITIVES. (CHAPTER 11 OF THE HOW AND WHY OF 
CARTON LITHOGRAPHY.) John Jachimiec. Boxboard Containers, Vol. 77, No. 800, Aug. 
1959, pp. 47-50, 4 pages. Proofing saves money as corrections can be made before 
errors show up in a press run, also proofs can be used to check dies. Photo- 
mechanical proofs can be in color via diazos or pigmented light sensitive materials. 
Ink proofs can be made on a hand proof press, power proof press or a single or two- 
color production press. Tips are given on checking proofs, allowing for differ- 
ences between proof and production results. 

FIVE STEPS TO WATCH IN PACKING THE PRESS. Anon. Modern Lithography, Vol. 27, 
No. 8, Aug. 1959, p. 52, 1 page. From a bulletin of the Lithographic Division, 

New York Employing Printers Association. Some precautions are given, then the five 
steps as follows: 1. Mike the blanket. 2. Mike the plate and all packing sheets. 
3. Use hard, non bulky, special packing sheets. 4. Record all readings, add care- 


fully to get desired packings. 5. After packing, run press several minutes with 
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pressure on, then check both cylinders with packing gauge. 


‘OUR FIRST YEAR WITH WEB-OFFSET.' Murray J. Monse. Modern Lithography, Vol. 
27, No. 8, Aug. 1959, pp. 40-2, 3 pages. Growth of the circulation of e magazine 
led to the purchase of a 4 unit verfector web offset press. A consulting engineer 
supervised the installation of the press, which recuired flsor reinforcement. A 
training program acquainted the organization with the combinations of layout 
possible with the new press and its foider. Experiments witn plates led to the 
use of a bimetallic plate for 499,000 runs on groundwood vapers; inks and papers 
were, and still are, problems as well. Production planning to give a minimum of 
press changeovers was found to be important. After the first year, they are 
satisfied, optimistic for the future. 


THE NEXT TEN YEARS IN LITHOGRAPHY. Michael H. Bruno. Uranhic Arts Monthly, 


Vol. 31, No. 8, Aug. 1959, pp. 100, 102, 104, 106, 109, 110, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
10 pages. Predictions are based on what is in research now and will be in general 
use in 6 to 10 years. Some advances of the vast few years are cited and the need 
for time and versistence shown. Big changes are expected in dampening, and the 
Mullen, varchment covered roller, and Dahlgren systems are described, and some of 
their background given. Emulsion inks which will not require a dampening system 
may now be possible. Ink distribution systems are due for redesign as inks and 
dampening systems change. Blankets are discussed, needed improvements noted, and 
the possibility of their elimination by return to direct lithography considered. 
Faster drying inks and truer process colors should come. Paper changes should 
bring less susceptibility to change in humidity and more brilliant whites. Plates 
will be vresensitized or vrecoated, longer running, and on purer metels. Contin- 
uous tone may come. Electrostatic pletemaking methods can become important. 
Other phases of lithogranhy expected to grow are: electronic color seneration, 
phototynesetting, camera color composing, web printing, automation in various forms, 


control of print quality. Research is the key to the future. 
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HOW TO LAY OUT OFFSET PLATEROOM. Charles W, Latham. Inland and American 
Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 5, Aug. 1959, pp. 89-90, 93, 3 pages. 
Suggestions are offered for the redesign of an existing department or for 
planning a completely new start. Workflow — full consideration and a 


suggested layout used to illustrate its significance. 


GRAPHIC ARTS — GENERAL 

DIRECT PRESS FOR THIN WRAP-AROUND RELIEF PLATES. Anon. American Pressman, 
Vol. 69, No. 6, June 1959, p. 30, 1 page. A bit of history is given showing that 
there has been progress for some time toward the direct rotary letterpress with a 
‘one-piece wrap-around relief plate. Harris-Intertype has just announced such a 
press, developed in cooperation with Marathon Div. of American Can Co. The first 
press is a single color sheet fed press 23x30 in. with a maximum rated speed of 
7500 sheets per hour. Excellent print quality is produced and the plates need 
much less relief than the conventional plates. A new principle of inking is used. 

STABILITY OF SELENIUM XEROGRAPHIC PLATES TO NUCLEAR RADIATION. M. Levy, R.M, 
Blakney. Photographic Science and Engineering, Vol. 3, No. 4, July-Aug. 1959, pp. 
161-3, 3 pages. (Author's Abstract.) Several types of selenium xerographic sale 
were given the following exposures to nuclear radiation: 1013 roentgens/ sq.cm. and 
10° roentgens/ sq. cm. Y—-radiation; sq. cm. thermal neutrons. No 
significant change in the xerographic properties of these plates was subsequently 
observed. A comparison of the relative stability of xerographic plates and silver 
halide emulsions is made, and it is shown that xerographic plates can withstand at 
least one thousand times more exposure to cobalt-60 VY-radiation than silver halide 
emulsions can. 3 references. 

SIMPLE TESTS FOR IDENTIFYING TRANSPARENT FILMS. C. L. Blair. Gravure, Vol. 
5, No. 7, July 1959, pp. 23-5, 48-9, 5 pages. The simple tests require only 
scissors and a match, other tests requiring only little more are described. Tables 


are given which relate materials to the results of: tear test, burning test (odor, 


; 


rate, copper wire in flame); and solubility tests in hot toluene, methyl 
alcohol, ethyl ether, and acetone. 

AN EVALUATION OF THE FIVE MAJOR PROCESSES EMPLOYED IN PRINTING FOLDING 
CARTONS, — GRAVURE. J. A. Rogers. American Pressman, Vol. 69, No. 7, July 
1959, pp. 24-5, 2 pages. Reprinted from the complete paper presented at the 
20th Annual National Packaging Forum of the Packaging Institute, Inc. A specific 
job, a 6—pack beer can carrier, was chosen ~ illustrate the particular advantages 
of gravure. The points involved were summarized as: 1. Most economical for a top 
quality job. 2. Large areas of brilliant metallic gold ink. 3. Fine screen 4- 
color process reproductions of photographs. 4. Quality printing on stock rugged 
enough for functional requirements. 

ENCODED CHECK TESTING PROGRAM. Anonymous. Printing Magazine and 'The 
Offset Printer.' Vol. 83, No. 7, July 1959, p. 45, 1 page. A free service for 
testing checks imprinted with the new E-13-B characters in magnetic inks is 
offered by National Cash Register Co. Batches of 1200 checks are run through a 
four-stage procedure: 1. Visual test. 2. Optical comparator test at 50X 
magnification. 3. Signal level readability test. 4. Paper handling test. 


*NEW DEPTH IN QUALITY CONTROL. Anon. Modern Packaging, Vol. 32, No. 11, 


July 1959, pp. 77-80, 161, 164, 6 pages. Rigid quality standards throughout 
the packaging process are today as essential as product quality itself. As 
complex packaging operations become commonplace, success depends largely on 
eliminating in advance packaging flaws that shut down a line, increase rejection 
rates, or scare off repeat customers. To guarantee package performance, such 
companies use statistical tools to reduce defects, operate personnel training 
programs, and pinpoint specifications on both function and appearance. 

THEORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LATENT ELECTROPHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE. I. V. 


Anfilov, and V. M. Fridkin. Zhurnal Nauchnoi i Prikladnoi Fotografii i 


Kinematografii, Vol. 4, No. 1, Jan.—Feb. 1959, pp. 32-4, 3 pages. Resumes by 
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S. C. Goddard in Photographic Science and Engineering, Vol. 3, No. 4, July—Aug. 
1959, p. 196. A mathematical analysis is made of the kinetics of development of 
an electrophotographic image, consisting of a charge on the surface of a 
dielectric, by a colloidal solution, or suspension of a dye. A differential 
equetion is set up for the motion of a particle through the liquid wder the 
influence of the potential field of the image, and from this the time required 
for complete development is derived by consideration of the final state when a 
sufficient number of charged particles has been withdrawn from the solution to 
neutralize the surface charge. 

'"DO-IT-YOURSELF' DEPARTMENT PAYS FOR SMALL PLANT. Glenn S. Hensley. 
Printing Magazine, Vol. 83, No. 8, Aug. 1959, pp. 102-3, 2 pages. A description 
of how American Press at Columbia, Mo. by combining several maintenance and 
servicing departments into one group were able to make this 'do-it-yourself' 
department pay off. 

CHANGING TECHNOLOGY KEYED TO THE CAMERA. J. W. Rockefeller. Printing 
Magazine, Vol. 83, No. 8, Aug. 1959, pp. 58-9, 2 pages. Part Une of a series. 
These articles take a look at the future of the graphic arts from an engineering 
standpoint. The future of printing is said to be tied to processes starting in 
the camera. Other points discussed briefly include plastic type, lightweight 
furniture, the Scan-A-Graver and the limited future of the flatbed letterpress. 
Large, forward looking comnanies like RCA and DuPont are showing interest in the 
grephic arts and can be expected to have an influence on the future of that 
industry. 

PUT STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL TO WORK .. . IT IS NOT TOO COMPLICATED. 
Francis P. Bishop, Jr. Package Engineering, Vol. 4, No. 8, Aug. 1959, pp. 58-63, 
6 pages. Anything that can be measured in numericel wits will give a series of 
figures that can be studied by statistical mathematics. This high-sounding 


exvression is easy to understand. Finding the out-of-control variations is 
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useless unless someone takes action to correct them. The author uses typical data 
on moisture content to illustrate the principles he cites. These are just as 
effective as though he had used net weights, heights of fill, or dimensional 
figures. 

UNIQUE PRINTER SPEWS OUT DATA. Anon. Control Engineering, Vol. 6, No. 8, 
Aug. 1959, pp. 35-6, 2 pages. A brief description with illustration of a data 
printing process using a cathode ray tube with a matrix of wires which convert 
the projected image into an electrostatic image which can be converted into a 
visual image and fixed by electrostatic techniques similar to xerography. It is 
called the Videograph process, was developed by the A. B. Dick Co. with the tube 
develoned by Stanford Research Institute. One application mentioned is the 
printing of magazine address labels. 


A LOOK: INTO THE '60s. Don H. Taylor. Gravhic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, No. 8, 


Aug. 1959, pp. 56, 58, 62-3, 66, 68, 70, 72, 8 pages. Excerpts from a talk given 

before the annual meeting of the Master Printers Association of .Newark and 

Vicinity, May 18. Author first reviews the vast decade and continued business 

growth is predicted. Along technological lines, the doubling of research 

expenditures is expected, and more technological advancement in the next 15 years 

than the past 500. This prediction is based on the kind of manufacturers that 

ere getting interested in the printing industry. To keep up, sinha will have 

to show aggressive outlook, good finances, and good management planning. 


THE FUTURE OF LETTERPRESS PRINTING. Floyd C. Larson. Graphic Arts Monthly, 


Vol. 31, No. 8, Aug. 1959, pp. 47, 50, 51, 54, 4 pages. The author points out 
the change to an aggressive attitude on the part of letterpress in recent years. 
Technological advances have been largely in relief platemaking and the following 
are cited: electronic engraving, vowderless etching, plastic backed electrotypes, 
laminated plates, photopolymer and nylon plates, and advances in the electro- 


typing industry. Tyvesetting and vhototypesetting have advanced, as have level 


t 
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impression printing and other aspects of makeready. New presses are coming along, 
particularly the smaller rotaries. Sewen specific points summarize the situation. 

LOOKING AHEAD TO 1970. J. Homer Winkler. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 31, 
No. 8, Aug. 1959, pp. 36, 38, 42, 46, 4 pages. The relationship of population 
growth and distribution, and increased competition from other media for the 
advertisers' dollar will influence publication printing. Most of the predictions 
for graphic arts technological advance are based on general acceptance and wide- 
spread use of techniques now in the developmental stage. Some of these are: 
Better color control through electronic means. Powderless etching of all metals 
and use of photopolymer and similar plates for letterpress. Presensitized plates 
for all but the largest in lithography. Improved flexographic plates. Systems 
engineering programmed publication operations. More rotary letterpress, including 
short runs. Simplified sides. Magnetic ink printing in check handling. 

HOW AND WHY TO BUY EQUIPMENT. George W. Harper. Inland and American Printer 

d Lithographer, Vol. 143, No. 5, Aug. 1959, pp. 68-71, 126, 129, 6 pages. 

Equipment purchase should be a "team" operation. The operation is analysed into 
the following steps: 1. The need for a product is realized. 2. Survey what is 
aveilable. 3. Select suitable equipment. 4. Estimate costs. 5. Forecast output 
and all operating costs. 6. Prepare report for management approval. 7. Get 
approval, place order. 8. Install, train steff and operators, get in full 
operation. Each of these steps is explained in some detail. Tables assist on 
life of equipment and depreciation. 

AN EVALUATION OF THE FIVE MAJOR PROCESSES EMPLOYED IN PRINTING FOLDING 
CARTONS. FLEXOGRAPHY. Richard G. Wells. American Pressman, Vol. 69, No. 8, 
Aug. 1959, pp. 16, 14, 2 pages. Reprinted from complete paper presented at the 
20th Annual National Packaging Forum of the Packaging Institute, Inc. Story of 
experiences of getting into the flexographic printing of cartons. Some advantages 
cited: ability of process to really lay a good coverage of ink, fast web-fed 


equipment, multi-color, short set-up time. Some shortcomings are also listed. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 


a Compiled by the Research Department of the 
LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 


These abstracts of important current articles, patents, and books are 
me ©6€6s compiled as a service of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. They 
: ® represent statements made by the authors and do not express the opinions 
. of the abstractors or of the LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
= photostats of all of the original articles. If the title is marked with an 
asterisk (*), LTF has no further information than that contained in the 
abstract itself. Inquiries about these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies of U. S. Patents, write direct 
me ©«=Cs« Co: the Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. Send twenty-five cents 
/ for each patent desired. Make checks or money orders payable to “Treasurer 
of the United States”. British patents may be obtained for forty-five cents 
from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2, England, 
or as is the case with all foreign patents, they may be obtained as photo- 
prints from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


If the title of the abstract is not marked with an asterisk (*), LTF 
can supply photostats of the original article. NOTE: When placing orders 
for such photostats, please give the COMPLETE description of article 
wanted - TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLICATION, DATE, and PAGE NUMBERS. When articles 
appear in LTF’s publication Research Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The charge for copies of Research 
Progress is thirty cents each to LTF members and one dollar to non-members 
plus four cents postage. The charge for photostats is one dollar per 
page (check abstract for number of pages) plus four cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other than Canada and the United 
States or its territories and possessions is ten cents per page of photo- 
™ stats or ten cents per copy of Research Progress. Orders from companies or 
mee 6€0.-s individuals who are not members of LTF cannot be filled until payment is 
® received. Orders with payment enclosed receive immediate attention. 


LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) “Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Research Department” and (2) “Books of Interest to Lithographers”. These 
are available for twenty-five cents each in coin or U.S. stamps. All in- 
quiries concerning these lists and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be addressed to: Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC. ABSTRACTS, DECEMBER 1959 c 
PHOTOGRAPHY, TONE AND COLOR CORRECTION 


ADJUSTING TO COMPLETE HALFTONES. James M. Nolan. National Lithographer 65, 
No. 3, March 1958, pp. 18, 24, 114 (3 pages). Gare in making a matched set of 
halftones will eliminate cause of a large number of poor color jobs. 


ESTIMATING CAMERA WORK — A BETTER APPRECIATION OF TIME VALUES. Phillips N. 
Piper. National Lithographer 65, No. 5, May 1958, pp. 22, 24, 80 (3 pages). The 
need for precise evaluation of camera time for specific jobs is discussed. 


DOT ETCHING AND COLOR PROVING. James M. Nolan. National Lithographer 65, 
No. 5, May 1958, pp. 28, 30 (2 pages). Need for dot etching and eolor proving 
is discussed. 


REPRODUCTION AND GRAPHIC ARTS OPTYPE JUSTIFYING LINE CAMERA. Herbert P. 
Paschel. Photo Methods for Industry, Vol. 1, No. 12, Dec. 1958, pp. 18-9, 2 pages. 
The Optype camera photographs typed copy, a line at a time, with each line optically 
adjusted for length to justify the line and give even right margins. Adjustment 
for each line is manual. 


TOP COLOR REPRODUCTION WITHOUT COLOR COPY! Jeffery White. The Graphic Arts 
Monthly 30, No. 12, December 1958, pp. 74, 76, 78 (3 pages). Color separation 
direct from object is recommended as better than working from an intermediate 
color transparency. Advantages given are sharper detail, more accurate color, and 
shorter time. 


DROPPING OUT THE WHITES. GRAPHIC COPY AND STUDIO CAMERA TECHNIQUE. Herbert 
P. Paschel. Photo Methods for Industry, Vol. 2, No. 2, Feb. 1959, pp. 14, 16, 2 
pages. A review of highlight dropout methods with special reference to the new 
Kromo-Lite process and fluorographic processes. 


*THE 'SECONDARY' MASKING PROCESS FOR OFFSET PRINTING. B. Gasch. Papier u. 
Druck., Vol. 8, No. 2, Feb. 1959, Druck u. Repro. pp. 24-5 (in German). This mask- 
ing method has been developed at the I.G.T. Leipzig for the preparation of colour- 
and tone-corrected colour separation negatives intended for four-—colour offset 
printing. The colour separation negatives, masked in the camera in the usual 
manner, receive a second masking with a silver mask, called a 'secondary' mask, 
which functions during exposure of the positive as a means of developing the tone 
contrast which is required in offset printing. The techniques employed for this 
masking process (patent applied for), which permits the direct screening of colour 
copy, are briefly described. 


From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1959, Abstract No. 2214. 


*THE BEHAVIOUR OF FILM USED WITH ELECTRONIC FLASH IN PROCESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
J. Eggers. Fachh. Chemigr., No. 1, Feb. 1959, pp. 44-51 (in German). Results 
obtained by Agfa AG., Leverkusen, are discussed under: (1) the form of the 
density curve; (2) gradation; (3) filter factors; and (4) multi-flash exposures. 
From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1959, Abstract No. 2234. 
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*THE METHOD OF THE ‘SLANTING PLATE' FOR THE DETERMINATION OF SCREEN DISTANCES, 
K. St8tzer. Fachh. Chemigr., No. 1, Feb. 1959, pp. 28-33 (in German). A transparent 
plastic wedge is placed between the screen and the photographic emulsion, and the. 
effect of all screen distances can be determined in one exposure. The preparation of 
test, exposures and the techniques in use with this wedge are described. 
From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1959, Abstract No. 2245. 


LINOTYPE & INTERTYPE DEVELOPMENTS. J. Ashworth. Graphic Arts Focal Point, No. 
4, March 1959, pp. 12-7, 6 pages. A review of up-to-date models with special 
reference to the latest advances. Several specific models of each make are des— 
cribed. Some of the specific features noted are: Automatic quadder. Word spacing 
attachment. Intertype Composing-stick Attachment (for hand setting of large size 
display matrices - up to 60 point - which are too large for keyboard setting), 
automatic metal feeder, and the mould cooling fan. Another piece of equipment 
described is the Teletypesetter for punched tape operation of the Linotype or 
Intertype. All are well illustrated. 


PREDICTIONS OF SHIFTS IN COLOR APPEARANCE WITH A CHANGE FROM DAYLIGHT TO 
TUNGSTEN ADAPTATION. Robert W. Burnham. Journal of the Optical Society of America 
49, No. 3, March 1959, pp. 254-263 (10 pages). Comparisons are made between shifts 
in color appearance reported by Wassef from W. D. Wright's laboratory and those 
predicted by the Burnham, Evans, Newhall (B-E-N) equations for a change from day- 
light to tungsten adaptation. Prediction equations based on Wassef's data are also 
reported, and a comparison is made between the B-E-N and Wassef predictions for all 
of the Munsell colors specified by Kelly, Gibson, and Nickerson. Both sets of data 
lead to similar predictions, and charts are presented from which predictions for a 
wide variety of colors may easily be compared with the shifts in color appearance 
found in practice. 


VERTICAL PROCESS CAMERAS. Anon. Photo Methods for Industry, Vol. 2, No. 3, 
Mar. 1959, pp. 17-8, 2 pages. Vertical process cameras reproduce small format copy, 
conserve floor space, often operate without a darkroom or entirely within a darkroom, 
A table lists data on such cameras as made by 11 different manufacturers. 


PHOTOGRAPHER“MADE VELOXES CAN DO EXPENSIVE GRAPHIC ARTS JOBS. Herbert E. 


Paschel. Photo Methods for Industry, Vol. 2, No. 3, Mar. 1959, pp. 96, 98, 2 pages. 
Brief description of pre-screened prints, how made and how used. 


TRICOLOUR FILTERS. H.M. Cartwright. Graphic Arts Focal Point, No. 4, March 
1959, pp. 2-5, 4 pages. A review of the practical and theoretical considerations 
which govern the spectral transmission requirements of tricolour filters. It is 
shown that the performance of commercially available filters comes very close to 
the ideal. 10 references. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TYPE COMPOSITION. 4. THE PHOTON. H. 0. Smith. Graphic Arts 
Focal Point, No. 4, March 1959, pp. 6-11, 6 pages. The Photon is a photocomposing 
machine employing modern optical, electrical and electronic techniques to achieve 
simplicity of operation, versatility, and quality results. The machine consists 
of three wits: the typewriter console, the relay rack, and the photographic wnit. 
The matrix discs each carry sixteen type founts each containing 90 characters. Any 
of twelve point sizes in the standard range of 5 to 28 point may be selected, or to 
72 point with special lenses. Leading, corrections, justification and other opera- 
tions are explained. The machine can be operated directly from the keyboard, or 
indirectly by means of punched tape. The equipment and its operation are well 
illustrated. Examples show its versatility. The article itself was filmset on 
the machine and printed from Dow-etched magnesium plates. 
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COLOUR-MASKING: PART 4. 'VARA' MASKING. Frank H. Smith. Graphic Arts Focal 
Point, No. 4, March 1959, pp. 18-22, 5 pages. This describes a technique of colour- 
masking in which the colour masks themselves are made by a masking method — the 
'masked-mask' or 'double-overlay' process. The entire, somewhat involved operation 
is explained with diagrams in black-and-white and colour carrying out a detailed 
example. (To be continued.) 


USING THE MULTICHROM CAMERA FOR COLOUR TRANSPARENCY MASKING. J.S.M. Lodge. 
Graphic Arts Focal Point No. 4, March 1959, pp. 26-30, 5 pages. This double-ended 
camera is illustrated and its use in preparing masks is explained with the aid of a 
diagram. 


LATERAL REVERSAL. G.F.S. Cackett. Graphic Arts Focal Point No. 4, March 1959, 
pp. 46-50, 5 pages. Methods of lateral reversal are listed as: 1. Optical. 2. Pro- 
jection methods. 3. Chemical reversal. 4. Printing and exposing through the back of 
the film and stripping. 5. Other methods (Autopositive, Astrafoil and Astrolon 
techniques, Diapos process, Dye reversal). Each of these is explained in some detail 
with some being illustrated with pictures of the equipment used. 


ELECTRONIC FLASH EQUIPMENT FOR COLOUR SEPARATIONS. Dennis Holt. Graphic Arts 
Focal Point, No. 4, March 1959, pp. 23-5, 3 pages. Some advantages claimed for this 
form of illumination for colour separations are: 1. Exposures penetrate deep shadows 
without overexposing or causing halation in the highlights. 2. The flash has a 
constant colour temperature. 3. It is possible to repeat exposures with great 
precision. 4. Exposure is so short that copy is not subject to heat—distortion or 
vibration. 5. Current consumption is low. Characteristic curves show the performance 
of arc and flash, with the flash showing up better. The equipment is illustrated. 


A COLOUR-SCANNING SYSTEM. Gordon S. Allen. Graphic Arts Focal Point, No. 4, 
March 1959, pp. 51-5, 5 pages. An illustrated description of the Crosfield 
Scanatron which is based on a cathode ray tube system. 2 references. 


GRAY SCALES: SIMPLIFIED VERSIONS ARE NEAT, CHEAP CHECK ON QUALITY. Herbert P. 
Paschel. Photo Methods for Industry, Vol. 2, No. 4, April 1959, pp. 34, 88-9, 3 
pages. "The gray scale can be used as a control device without any knowledge of 
sensitometric techniques or the use of a densitometer." The L.T.F. and Kenro scales 
are discussed. 


#*#SOME NOTES ON THE NEW COLOR SCANNERS OF MIEHLE AND FAIRCHILD. J.A.V. Hyatt. 
The Litho-Printer, Vol. 2, No. 4, Apr. 1959, p. 3, 1 page. From Monthly Abstract 
Bulletin, Vol. 45, No. 7, July 1959, p. 330. New color scanners made by the 
American Firms, Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Co. and Fairchild Graphic 
Equipment, Inc. are described. By using a refracting prism, the automatic Miehle 
Scanner takes samples at eight points in the color spectrum; this information is 
used in the computer for controlling color correction. The two Fairchild scanners 
use the rotary recording principle to produce a set of three or four continuous- 
tone separation negatives or positives in one scanning operation. The chief differ- 
ence between these two scanners is that one has a computer capable of a much higher 
degree of control than the other. 


*CLAIM NEW CAMERA LIGHTS ARE FASTER. Robert Paterson. CAMERA OPERATOR REPORTS 
ON PULSED XENON LIGHTS. Anon. Canadian Printer and Publisher, Vol. 68, No. 4, 
April 1959, pp. 67, 87, 2 pages. A report on the G. E. Pulsed Xenon Lamp and the 
new control equipment especially developed for it by the American Speedlight Corp. 
Advantages are relative coolness, cleanliness and constant light output. A user 
reports on performance and finds life expectancy longer than predicted, also other 
advantages over arcs. 
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TRENDS AND NEW PROBLEMS IN COLOR REPRODUCTION. Frank Preucil. Proceedings of 
the 9th Annual Conference of the Research and Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, New York City, May 18-20, 1959, pp. 93-6, 4 pages. Trends in 
reproduction in the various processes are noted as: letterpress, toward rotary 
presses and away from hot metal; gravure, toward a hard dot process; lithography, 
toward smoother plates and sharper dots, cheaper papers, and plates that give 
longer runs. In color there are better inks, better papers, better photographic 
emulsions, masking methods under better control, and electronic scanners. The 
trend has been from 10, 20 or 30 colors to 3 or 4 and LIF has a project to do it 
in one impression. There has been progress in the making and selecting of inks. 
Work is being done on continuous tone lithography. Problems in paper whiteness are 
discussed. Gray scale and viewing light are further advances mentioned. Demonstra- 
tions and sets of slides used in the talk are not reproduced in the Proceedings. 


CONVERTING RELIEF FORMS FOR PHOTOMECHANICAL REPRODUCTION. Bernard R. Halpern. 
Proceedings of the 9th Annual Conference of the Research and Engineering Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, New York City, May 18-20, 1959, pp. 14-21, 8 pages. The 
properties of a good negative for offset lithography, powderless etching and photo- 
relief plates are listed in general terms. Attention is given to reproducing 
composition to hold proper values in fine lines, serifs and bold strokes, and 
several methods of making reproduction proofs and films are considered. Efforts 
by DuPont to make films specifically for this type of work are mentioned and results 
with Cronar Direct Positive Clear Film are shown. This film was printed in a proof 
press, developed, the ink wiped off, then fixed to get a negative of the form (type 
or halftone). Slides were used with the talk, but not reproduced with the paper in 
the Proceedings. 


DO WE COME TO USE FINER SCREENS GENERALLY IN OFFSET LITHO? Anon. Der Polygraph, 
1-1959, 5 Jan. 1959, pp. 11-12, 2 pages. (In German.) 


JUDICIOUS MEDITATIONS ON UNDEREXPOSURE EFFECTS (REPRODUCTION TECHNIQUES) . 
Hanns Schoembs, Der Polygraph, 2-1959, 20 Jan. 1959, pp. RI-R4, 4 pages. (In German.) 


ONCE AGAIN: IS THERE A GENERAL TREND TOWARD FINER SCREENS IN LITHOGRAPHY? 
Anon. Der Polygraph, 5-1959, 5 March 1959, pp. 173-4, 2 pages. (In German.) 


COLOUR REPRODUCTION IN GRAPHIC ARTS PRACTICE. W. Westenfelder. Der Polygraph, 
7~1959, 5 April 1959, pp. RO-R12, 4 pages. (In German.) 


PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES 


OPERATING TODAY'S ARC LAMP. Charles A. Pirolo. National ithographer 66, No. 2, 
February 1959, pp. 14, 15, 111 (3 pages). The use of arc lights in the Litho 
Industry is discussed. They are an economical light source for lithographers. 


*THE HUBEX REDICOTE PRESENSITISED (ALUMINIUM) PLATE. Anonymous. Printing World, 
Vol. 163, No. 24, 10 December 1958, page 765; Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 2, 
February 1959, page 127. Exposure of the plate to any light source rich in ultra- 
violet rays is claimed to be only half that required for normal surface-coated plates; 
the extreme latitude of the coating making it difficult to over-— or wunder-—expose. 
Processing requires less than one minute. The plate has a highly water receptive 
fine grain which is non-oxidising. 
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*PLASTIC PLATES. G. Oster. Popular Photography; Litho Printer, Vol. 1, No. 12, 
December 1958, page 8; Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 2, February 1959, page 128. 
Photo-sensitive plastics (a liquid monomer which changes to a solid polymer on 
exposure) are being investigated at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. The 
plastic itself is suspended im gelatin or in another plastic to produce a dry 
emulsion. While the plastic is mainly sensitive to ultra-violet radiation, optical 
sensitization is also possible with dyes, as in photographic silver halide emulsions, 
and makes the material sensitive to visible light. Ink-receptive litho images may 
be produced. 


*LIGHT-SENSITIVE COATINGS ON ANODISED ALUMINIUM. M. Schenk. Belgian Patent 
555,956. Photographic Abstracts, Vol. 38, Part 3, 1958, page 228; Printing Abstracts, 
Vol. 14, No. 2, February 1959, page 132. Anodised aluminium is impregnated with 
silver salts, and rinsed with an aqueous solution containing a corrosion inhibitor 
(ferricyanide, hexavalent Cr, P04, AsO4,). The plates may then be stored corrosion- 
free, and are only converted to silver halide just prior to use, and are preferably 
after-rinsed with water containing corrosion inhibitor. 


*NEW TECHNIQUES IN THE PREPARATION OF OFFSET PLATES. (I). W. Cermak. 
Papier u Druck, Vol. 8, No. 2, Feb. 1959, Druck u. Repro. pp. 19-22 (in German). 
A general account is given of plate graining and preparation techniques and machines 
in use. The surfaces of a bimetallic plate and two aluminum plates (grained by marbles 
and by sand-blasting) are compared by méans of microphotographs. 
From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1959, Abstract No. 2206. 


*PLATE GRAINING POINTS: PART II. Anon. Litho-Print., Vol. 2, No. 3, Mar. 1959, 
pp. 25, 29. The effect of graining time on grain and the finishing treatment (with 
particular reference to the method of drying and protection against oxidation by 
such treatments as the Cronak and Patral processes) are discussed. 
From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1959, Abstract No. 2203. 


*COATINGS FOR PAPER BASE PRINTING PLATES. R. L. Ozansky and T. Doggett. U.S. 
P. 2,876,134. 117/68. 6/29/55 - 3/3/59. From Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 19, No. 4, 

Apr. 1959, Abs. 480. The coatings of a U. S. P. 2,724,665 are improved if the 
hydroxyalkylated starch and melamine-aldehyde resin are heated in water util the 
viscosity starts to increase before adding the mineral pigment (clay) and application 
to the paper. 5 process and paper claims. 


*DIAZOTYPE PRINTING PLATE. F. E. Brinnic and T. Doggett, to S. D. Warren Co. 
Can. 572,474. 7/6/55 - 3/17/59. From Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 19, No. 4, Apr. 1959, 
Abs. 481. The plates consist of a flexible support with a water-soluble (polyvinyl 
alcohol) layer containing pigments or soluble dyes and a light-sensitive layer 
consisting of a hardenable colloid (polyvinyl alcohol, polyvinyl pyrrolidone, 
polyvinyl acryl-amide) and a diazo compound of high molecular weight which on 
exposure to light forms as decomposition product a hardening agent for the colloid. 
6 claims. Can. Patent Office Record. 


*THE LIFE OF TRIMETAL PLATES. C. Stewart. Litho-Print, Vol. 2, No. 4, Apr. 
1959, pp. 41-3. The difficulties involved in the use of trimetal plates consisting 
of a thin zinc base plate which is grained, electroplated with copper to 0.0003 in. 
in thickness, and then with chromium to 0.0001 in. thickness are discussed. When 
correctly run they withstand long runs better than zinc plates. 

From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1959, Abstract No. 2227. 
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*#PLATE GRAINING POINTS: PART I. Anon. Litho-Print., Vol. 2, No. 2, Feb. 
1959, pp. 47-50, 4 pages. From Printing Abstr., Vol. 14, No. 4, Apr. 1959, 
Abstr. 1502. The advantages of graining, its standardization, the characteristics 
of a good grain, preparing plates for graining, the effect of the type, size and 
weight of the marbles used, the relationship between operating diameter and 
machine speed, abrasives and the abrasive-water balance are discussed. 


OFFSET PRINTING PLATES. G. Lavogez. Imprim. Nouvelle, No. 36, Feb. 1959, 
pp. 23, 25, 27, 29, 4 pages (in French). From Printing Abstr., Vol. 14, No. 4, 
Apr. 1959, Abstr. 1518. The advantages of bi-metallic plates over zinc are 
discussed. The economic difficulty in producing these plates is considered the 
reason why 80% of the printers in France still use zinc. The introduction of an 
aluminum plate — Mon'al — is thought to be the solution wntil bimetallic plates 
become an economic proposition. 


PREPARING THE PRINTING FORM IN MUSIC PRINTING. Max Wittig. Der Polygraph, 
3-1959, 5 Feb. 1959, pp. 70-2, 3 pages (in German). 


WHO DECIDES UPON WHICH OFFSET PLATE TO TAKE? Zvonimir Bernwald. Der Polygraph, 
24-1958, 20 Dec. 1958, pp. 1180-2, 3 pages (in German). 


PAPER AND INK 


POLYETHYLENE PRINTING PROBLEMS. Howard A. Scopp. Share Your Knowledge Review 
39, No. 5, February 1958, p. 19 (1 page). Polyethylene surfaces must be treated 
to allow adhesion of printing inks. Tests to determine surface printability are 
under consideration by the Society for the Plastic Industry. Both drying oil and 
resin-—solvent ink systems are used. Printing is by silk screen or dry offset for 
squeeze bottles, and letterpress, lithographic offset, or flexography for poly- 
ethylene sheet or film. Tests for chemical and product resistance of ink films 
are described. 


INVESTIGATIONS ON OXYDATION OF PRINTING INKS AT DECREASED OXYGEN SUPPLY. 
Alf Arnamo. Grafiska Forsknings-laboratoriet, No. 40, March 1958, pages 62-7, 6 
pages (in Swedish). In the middle of a pile of printed sheets the oxygen supply 
is less than at top of the pile. Printing inks that are drying by oxydation will 
often show quite different rate of drying at top and further down in the pile. A 
method for studying the effect of decreased oxygen supply is described. Both 
letterpress and offset inks have been tested. The effect of different kind of 
driers have been investigated. The advantage in this respect of a drier like 
Grafo Drier has been experimentally confirmed. 


PAPER INDUSTRY SEES GOOD POTENTIAL IN WEB OFFSET. Kenneth L. Wallace. 
The Inland Printer 141, No. 3, June 1958, pp. 54-55 (2 pages). At the time of 
writing over 100 printers are using or installing heat-set web offset equipment. 
Use of coated paper for web-offset is estimated to be over 50,000 tons per year. 
Most papers now run are 30-50 pound, but there is a growing demand for heavier 
stocks. Paper for web-offset requires higher strength, but lower water resistance 
compared to sheet offset. Minimizing dust and loose particles is essential to 
clean running. Also press rolls must be especially true to prevent wrinkling of 
the web. Papers for heat-set printing must be designed to release moisture quickly. 
Other factors are discussed. 


"Fountain Dope" (Feature) — GHOSTING. John D. Payne. New England Printer 
and Lithographer 21, No. 9, October 1958, pp. 25-26 (2 pages). A discussion of 
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ghosting caused by transfer of a part of the ink vehicle or drier from an ink. 

The vapors which condense on an adjacent paper surface may alter the ink 
receptivity and drying properties of the paper in the area of the ghost image. 
This results in a darker image, greater gloss variation, and variation in drying 
rate. Detecting potential ghosting by wiping the wet print and checking for non- 
miform drying is suggested. Avoidance of low boiling paint and oils and solvents 
in inks, and winding of sheets is. recommended for reduction of ghosting problems. 


YOU CAN BUILD AN ACCURATE FRICTION TESTER. A. R. McManus and R. J. Rother. 
Package Engineering 4, No. 2, February 1959, pp. 31-35 (5 pages). Constant 
improvement and changes in the surfaces of paper and fibre-board to make containers 
more attractive are also making them more difficult to handle. As a result, the 
problem of friction becomes greater every day. To provide a fast and accurate means 
of measuring friction, the authors developed an efficient and simple tester which 
they describe in such a manner that anyone can build one like it at reasonable cost. 


*STABILIZATION BY MECHANICAL MEANS. Gerald McIsod. Paper Trade Journal, Vol. 
143, No. 7, Feb. 16, 1959, p. 43, 1 page. Summary of a paper presented at a confer- 
ence at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., on dimensional 
stability of wood and paper. A National Bureau of Standards investigation for map 
papers of lamination and synthetic fiber-cellulose fiber blends. Lamination to 
film improved dimensional stability and strength as did blending with various 
synthetic fibers. Glass fibers blends are mentioned. 


*STABILIZATION BY HEAT AND FORMALDEHYDE CROSS LINKING. Alfred J. Stamm. 
Paper Trade Journal, Vol. 143, No. 7, Feb. 16, 1959, p. 43, 1 page. Summary of a 
paper presented at a conference at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., on dimensional stability of wood and paper. Paper, like wood, is dimensionally 
stabilized by heat and by catalyzed cross-linking with formaldehyde, but with less 
loss of strength properties. Figures are given on strength properties in relation 
to treatments. Heat stabilization causes some embrittlement. ‘formaldehyde cross- 
linking is more promising for commercial use. 


*CYANOETHYLATION AS MEANS OF IMPROVING DIMENSIONAL STABILITY. John L. Morton 
and Norbert M. Bikales. Paper Trade Journal, Vol. 143, No. 7, Feb. 16, 1959, p. 43, 
1 page. Summary of a paper presented at a conference at the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., on dimensional stability of wood and paper. An investi- 
gation into the properties of cyanoethylated paper, particularly with respect to 
dimensional stability showed that the treatment caused substantial improvements 
when carried out on the pulp rather than the preformed sheets. Other information 
on the process is given. 


*MECHANICAL INK MIXING. A. Williamson. Litho-Print., Vol. 2, No. 2, Feb. 
1950, pp. 45, 47, 2 pages. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 4, Apr. 1959, 
Abs. 1255. The advantages of using a portable ink mixer in the offset machine 
room are indicated and a typical mixer and its operation described. 


*EXPERIMENTAL MAP PAPERS CONTAINING SYNTHETIC FIBERS. Anon, Nat. Bur. Stand. 
Tech. News Bull., Vol. 43, No. 1, Jan. 1959, pp. 8-9, 2 pages. From Printing 
Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 4, Apr. 1959, Abs. 1272. Results of tests on hand sheets 
made from one part of cellulose fibers to 3 parts of synthetic fibers (polyesters, 
polyacrylates and nylon) and on machine-made paper containing 40% synthetic fibre, 
40% cellulose ray fibre and 20% acrylic binder are presented. No difficulties were 
encountered in printing on the synthetic fiber papers, in either black and white, 
or in the regular five-colour lithographic process used for army maps. 
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*THE USE OF FLAT HEADED GLASS ELECTRODES FOR MEASURING THE pH OF PAPER. F. L, 
Hudson and W. D. Milner. Swensk Papperstidning, Vol. 62, No. 3, 15 Feb. 1959, pp. 
83-4, 2 pages, in English. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 4, Apr. 1959, 
Abs. 1292. The surface pH of paper can readily be measured by placing a calomel 
and a flat glass electrode in a drop of water on the surface. The results agree 
closely with the TAPPI cold extraction method and are obtained much more quickly, 


CORRELATION OF THE SHEFFIELD POROSIMETER AND THE GURLEY DENSOMETER. K. G, 
Chesley, E. D. Jones and R. L. Truax. TAPPI 42, No. 4, April 1959, pp. 299-300, 
2 pages. A Sheffield porosimeter and a Gurley Hill S-P-S tester were used to make 
porosity measurements on a group of paperboard samples selected to represent the 
normal range encountered in the manufacture of paperboard. ~A good correlation 
between the results from the two instruments was found. For testing boards with 
low permeability the Sheffield method is more rapid than the Gurley Hill. 


THE USES OF PRECIPITATED CALCIUM CARBONATE IN PRINTING INKS. H. M. Macturk, 
and M. R. Keith. British Ink Maker, Vol. 1, No. 3, May 1959, pp. 22-5, 4 pages. 
The recent introduction of ultra-fine calcium carbonates of high surface area and 
ultimate particle size below 0.1/A has resulted in its acceptance as a printing 
ink extender. Chemical formulas are given for several methods of manufacture. 
The favoured process uses slaked lime and carbon dioxide, and is described with 
the aid of a flow diagram. Chemical and physical properties are illustrated by a 
typical analysis of an ultra-fine grade. Nine advantages in ink making are listed 
and a table relates various properties to main uses in inks. Activated and other 
grades are described. 


ODOUR FROM PRINTING INK. Anon. British Ink Maker, Yol. 1, No. 3, May 1959, 
pp. 31-3, 3 pages. This article is largely made up of excerpts from a pamphlet 
"Odour from Printing Ink, Notes for Guidance" issued by the British Carton Associa- 
tion in May 1955. Sources for odours specific to the four printing processes 
commonly used for carton printing are reviewed as follows: 1. Anilire (Flexography). 
The main trouble is with residual ink solvents and recommendations are given for 
controlling this. 2. Gravure. This is much the same case as with aniline and the 
same recommendations are applicable. In addition, it is preferable to use inks 
based on alcohol as solvent rather than xylol or toluol. 3. Letterpress. Moisture 
set (glycol) type inks have little odour and pose little problem. Drying oil inks 
have some odour and recommendations are given for minimizing this. 4. Lithographic 
offset. Much the same problem as letterpress with drying oil inks except that they 
are frequently even slower drying. Recommendations are given for minimizing the 
troubles. 5. Varnishes. Overprint varnishes are applied by letterpress or litho- 
graphic printing and the recommendations given for those processes would apply. 
Coating varnishes are most likely to be solvent based, like aniline or gravure 
inks and the recommendations for those inks would apply. The one recommendation 
most frequently given is to be sure to let your ink maker know that nature of the 
work for which the ink is intended. 


MAGNETIC INKS — DO THEY WORK? G. L. Erikson. Proceedings of the 9th Annual 
Conference of the Research and Engineering Council of. the Graphic Arts Industry, 
New York, May 18-20, 1959, pp. 22-8, 7 pages. The magnitude of the task of bank 
check sorting is pointed out. Research led to the adoption of magnetic ink 
characters as a means toward automating this task and the standards and procedures 
arrived at are illustrated briefly by slides (not reproduced in the Proceedings). 
The problems for the printer are listed as: voids or pick; lack of coverage; em- 
bossing; setoff; ragged edges; and slur. The problems involved will result in 
slight increases in costs. Plans for the future of magnetic ink sorting are 
touched upon. 
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WET-ON-WET PRINTING AND THE INKS USED FOR IT. W. Dotzel. Der Polygraph, 
24-1958, 20 Dec. 1958, pp. 1163-4, 2 pages (in German). 


ABOUT MIXING COLOURED INKS IN THE SHOP. W. Fithler. Der Polygraph, 24-1958, 
20 Dec. 1958, pp. 1173-6, 4 pages (in German). : 


A UNIT TO MEASURE THE DRYING TIME OF PRINTING INKS. Anon. Der Polygraph, 
3-1959, 5 Feb. 1959, p. 77, 1 page (in German). 


PRINTING INK, TOO, CAN HARM THE ROLLERS. Anon. 
5 Feb. 1959, p. B8, 1 page (in German). 


Der Polygraph, 3-1959, 


CHANGES IN AIR HUMIDITY AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON PAPER AND INK IN THE LITHOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS. Dipl. Miller, Chem R. Ing. Der Polygraph, 4-1959, 20 Feb. 1959, pp. 05-07, 
3 pages (in German). 


LITHOGRAPHY — GENERAL 


- PEOPLE ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN MACHINES. Otis E, Wells. Modern Lithography 26, 
No. 7, July 1958, pp. 39, 108, 109 (3 pages). Author points up importance of 
personnel selection in living, the advancement of the person in a plant and the 
amount of pay he receives during his total time of employment in relationship to 

the profitable operation of the plant. Upgrading of the general IQ of plant 
personnel to intelligently apply the technical advancements to come from LTF was 
stressed. 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES HAVE MANY ADVANTAGES. Olin E. Freedman. The Inland Printer 

141, No. 6, September 1958, pp. 53-56, 142 (5 pages). In approaching the subject of 

web offset the article dwells on the considerations that would be of the greatest 

importance to top management. The various advantages or the helpful features of the 
web offset press are grouped under the following headings: 

Plates — Same as those employed on sheet fed presses, plates are smaller, less 
metal, fewer photocomposing exposures, out-—put is equalized by press 

speed, plate life is generally longer, plates are preregister to fit 
clamps. 

Comparable Quality - Web offset can be comparable to sheet fed. 

Paper — Substantial savings in cost of roll paper per cwt., moisture tolerances 
are less critical, no particular need to air-condition a web pressroom, 
more prompt deliveries of stock in rolls, simplified storage, handling 
and inventory control. Fewer foreign particles - runing grain long min- 
imizes tendency of either coated or uncoated stock to pick, narrower 
units simplify ink and water adjustments. No back edge distortion, higher 
production on light weight papers, elimination of blank gripper margin 
on multiunit presses. Two webs with identical forms can be rum on multi- 
unit presses. 

Press — In conjunction with printing other operations include: punching, perforating, 
trimming, numbering, imprinting, stitching, collating, synchronized collating 
webs from two presses and pasting. Less work-in-process space required, no 
wet sheets to protect. Colors may be registered as press is rumning. Narrow 
units simplify ink and water adjustments. 

The various. disadvantages include: 

Fixed cylinder circumference cut off, short runs are not economical, paper 
grain direction is always short, generally not practical for heavy weight 
stock and plates are difficult to store. 
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KEEP A CHECK ON YOUR WEB-OFFSET PRODUCTION. Reginald F. Wardley. The Graphic 
Arts Monthly 30, No. 9, September 1958, pp. 66,68,70,72,74,76 (6 pages). How to 
use graphs and forms to reduce spoilage, makeready and down-time and maintain 
quality. Illustrations. 


ADVANTAGES AND FEATURES OF WEB-OFFSET. Olin E. Freedman. The Graphic Arts 
Monthly 30, No. 10, October 1958, pp. 66,68, 70,72,74,78,80,82,84,86 (11 pages). 
Web-offset is making great strides and has several unique advantages over sheet- 
fed offset. Important considerations include: smaller plates, lower paper cost 

per cwt., faster drying inks, synchronized operations - folding, stitching, pasting, 
trimming, sheet or rewind, perforating, pumching, collating and numbering. Web- 
offset disadvantages include fixed cut off dimension, press plate storage, more 
extensive training of personnel and the necessity for long runs. 


GOOD MAINTENANCE IN PRESSROOM HELPS REDUCE COST. Charles W. Latham. The 
Inland and American Printer and Lithographer 142, No. 2, November 1958, pp. 64, 65, 
66 (3 pages). Starting with preventive maintenance, the author describes a press- 
room maintenance plan which means a saving of time and money in the pressroom. Five 
stens suggested for supervision of maintenance are: 

1. Study the needs. ; 

2. Form a plan with the help of persons involved. 
3. Set up a workable system. 

4. Sell it to those who must make it work. 

5. Follow-—through by management. 


PLASTIC PRINTING PAPERS REQUIRE CARE IN PRESSROOM. Anon. Inland and American 
Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 142, No. 3, Dec. 1958, pp. 62-3, 2 pages. Plastic 
printing papers are increasing in use due to folding and handling properties, 
beauty, and water resistance. Printing these papers imposes problems, especially 
in ink drying, and some of the suggestions for meeting these problems are: more 
non-offset spray, minimum water (in lithographing), quick drying inks, slower 
press speeds, airing and repiling sheets soon after printing, and rejogging the 
sheets thoroughly before a rerun. 


*STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL. W.L. Rhodes. Litho-Print. Vol. 1, No. 12, 


Dec. 1958, pp. 9-11, 3 pages. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 2, Feb. 1959, 
Abs. 399. The control of colour on the press is discussed. 


*THE FUTURE OF REPRODUCTION TECHNIQUES DEPENDS UPON THE LOGICAL PROGRESS AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS BOTH ORTHODOX AND ELECTRONIC. E. Chambers. Litho-—Print., 
Vol. 1, No. 11, Nov. 1958, pp. 8-12, 5 pages. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, 
No. 2, Feb. 1959, Abs. 530. A brief review is given of the Colour Klischograph 
F160-162, the Hell Colorgraph C201, the Time-Life Colour Scanner, the R.C.A. 
Colour Corrector, HPK Autoscan, Crosfield Scanatron and the Acme Colour Scanner. 


*A DISCUSSION OF MODERN AUTOMATIC STEP AND REPEAT MACHINES. F,. G, Wallis. 
Litho-Print., Vol. 1, No. 12, Dec. 1958, pp. 23-5, 3 pages. From Printing Abstracts, 
Vol. 14, No. 2, Feb. 1959, Abs. 541. The Bouzard-Calmels step and repeat machine, 
in which all the movements can be controlled electronically from punched cards which 
are fed into a computer attached to the machine, will accommodate all plates up to 
54x22 in. and master negatives up to 24x20 in. A full description is given of the 
machine, with illustrations. Details are also given of the HP Auto Step and Repeat 
Machine and the Multinex (Misomax, Stockholm; Agent: J. F. Crosfield). 
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*NO VACUUM FRAME. Anon. Litho-Print., Vol. 1, No. 12, Dec. 1958, p. 4. 
From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 2, Feb. 1959, Abs. 601. Agfa hawe introduced 
a preparation to hold film flat in a process camera without the need-for a vacuum 
frame. A semi-adhesive varnish, marketed under the name of 'Repro-Haftlack', is 
coated on a flat glass or metal plate, which then serves as the backing plate in 
the camera. The warnish layer remains tacky after application and the film is 
simply placed on the varnish surface and squeegeed down. After exposure the sen- 
sitive material is peeled off and processed in the usual way. The varnished plate 
can be used many times over. It can be cleaned by carbon tetrachloride, and when 
the tackiness begins to fall off it is a simple matter to apply a new layer. 


*THE IDEAL LENS STOP. L. A. Mannheim. Litho-Print., Vol. 1, No. 12, Dec. 
1958, pp. 32, 35, 2 pages. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 2, Feb. 1959, 
Abs. 608. The reduction of lens aberration and diffraction, the production of 
optimum definition and deliberate resolution loss are discussed. 


*GRIPPERS: WHAT GOVERNS EFFICIENCY? A. S. Porter. Litho-Print., Vol. 2, No. 3, 
Mar. 1959, pp. 13, 15, 17. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1959, 
Abstract No. 2088. The different types of grippers and their efficiency and 
maintenance are discussed. 


*DRY OFFSET PRINTING IS USED FOR CANS. Anon. Food Field Reptr., Vol. 27, 
No. 8, 13 Apr. 1959, p. 45. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1959, 
Abstract No. 2228. This method, used by the National Can Corp., is said to 
print richer colours than the usual wet lithography process. It is said to 
apply up to 40% more pigment and saves the cost of an additional pass through 
the machines. 


*GLOSS FOR EXTRA SALES APPEAL. Anon. Litho-Print., Vol. 2, No. 4, Apr. 1959, 
pp. 15-7. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, Jume 1959, Abstract No. 2199. 
The varnishing of paper and prints is discussed, with special reference to paper 
requirements, inks used, types of varnish and the properties they impart and the 
choice of adhesives for varnished products. 


*THE MEANING AND IMPORTANDE OF pH. L. Young. Litho-Print., Vol. 2, No. 2, 
Feb. 1959, pp. 40, 42, 2 pages. From Printing Abstr., Vol. 14, No. 4, Apr. 1959, 


Abstr. 1506. pH and its effect on ink drying and plate performance are briefly 
discussed. 


*ZINC PLATE LIFE. C. Stewart. Litho-Print., Vol. 2, No. 2, Feb. 1959, 
pp. 9-12, 4 pages. From Printing Abstr., Vol. 14, No. 4, Apr. 1959, Abstr. 1505. 
Presswork factors which affect the life of a zinc plate are discussed under: 
feeder adjustments, makeready, too much ink, roller pressure, printing pressure, 
inks and reducers, gums and etches, plate treatments and fountain solutions. 


*#ROLLER SETTINGS. C. Stewart. Litho-Print., Vol. 2, No. 1, Jan. 1959, 


pp. 49, 51, 53, 3 pages. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 4, Apr. 1959, 
Abs. 1370. The setting of rollers on an offset machine is discussed. 


*ROLLERS IN OFFSET. PRESSES, THEIR FUNCTIONS AND PROPERTIES. Sch. Export 
Polygraph, No. 18, Jan. 1959, pp. 12-3, 2 pages, in Inglish. From Printing Abstracts, 
Vol. 14;-No. 4, Apr. 1959, Abs. 1338. The characteristics of synthetic rubber 
rollers are discussed, and Shore hardnesses recommended by an offset press manufacturer 
for fabric-covered and paper—covered dampening rollers, inking rollers, etc. are 
mentioned. Comments are also included on the use of automatic roller wash-up devices, 
and important trends in the development of roller cover materials are discussed. 
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*QUALITY CONTROL - AND INSPECTION. F. E. Newman. Print in Britain, Vol. 6, 
No. 10, Feb. 1959, pp. 608-9, 2 pages. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 4, 
Apr. 1959, Abstract 1220. Quality control of paper and ink, standardization, 
electronic controls, causes of AappeTaeA work, ineppoticn and packing are briefly 
discussed. 


*WEB PRINTING BY OFFSET AND DRYING BY GAS. M. Hartmann. Litho-Print., 
Vol. 2, No. 4, Apr. 1959, pp. 33, 35. The possibility of using offset inks which 
contain solvents which evaporate when the printed web is heated is discussed. The 
difficulties involved in constructing suitable inking and drying systems and in 
maintaining register are indicated. From P Exdasine peste Vol. 14, No. 6, June 
1959, Abstract No. 1941. 


*FITTING AND MAINTAINING OFFSET BLANKETS. G. E, Webb. Litho-Print., Vol. 2, 
No. 4, Apr. 1959, pp. 19, 21-3, 25-7, 30. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, 
June 1959, Abstract No. 2034. Hints are given on the fitting of the blanket, 
packing the cylinder, blanket washing, resting and storage of the blanket and running 
the press so as to reduce damage to the blanket. Under normal conditions with modern 
blankets dusting with flowers of sulphur is unnecessary. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION ON PRINTING PRESSES. Angelo Haindl. Der Polygraph, 21-1958, 
5 Nov. 1958, pp. 1037-42, 6 pages (in German). 


HOW BEST TO REPRODUCE GEOGRAPHIC CONTOURS IN MAP WORK. Anon. Der Polygraph, 
22-1958, 20 Nov. 1958, pp. 1089-90, 2 pages (in German). 


OFFSET PRINTING AND BOOK PRODUCTION. Anon. Der Polygraph, 23-1958, 5 Dec. 1958, 
po. 1111-2, 2 pages (in German). 


QUALITY CONTROL IN OFFSET PRINTING. Patrick Von Derks. Der Polygraph, 22-1958, 
20 Nov. 1958, pp. 041-042, 2 pages (in German). 


QUALITY CONTROL IN THE OFFSET PRINTING PLANT (Concluded). Patrick Von Derks. 
Der Polygraph, 24-1958, 20 Dec. 1958, p. 045, 1 page (in German). 


HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY IN OFFSET. Anon. Der Pol h, 24-1958, 20 Dec. 1958, 
pp. 946-048, 3 pages (in German). 


GRAPHIC ARTS — GENERAL 


RECOMMENDED LIGHTING PRACTICE FOR COLOR APPRAISAL OF REFLECTION TYPE MATERIALS. 
Philip E. Tobias. The American Pressman 68, No. 4, April 1958, pp. 38, 39, 40 (3 - 
pages). R & E Council of Graphic Arts established standard light source to view 
reflection copy. The Macbeth Daylighting Company in Newburgh, New York builds 
a unit for viewing under recommended color temp light. 


AUTOMATION IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS. D. Ward Pease. The Graphic Arts Monthly 30, 
No. 10, October 1958, pp. 6,8,10,12,14 (5 pages). In the graphic arts automation 
has been going on since Gutenberg's movable type. But accelerated recent develop- 
ments make it necessary for printers to re-examine their operations — even the 
small plant can benefit. 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV IN PLANT CHECKS PRODUCTION FOR BOSS. Anon. Mayo Brothers 
in Dallas one of the first printers to use TV system.Cameras in key locations aid 
centralized control and security. The Inland and American Printer and Litho 
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142, No. 3, December 1958, pp. 58-59 (2 pages). Various benefits which can be 
realized by this innovation are described, such as: Increased employee efficiency 
end morale; Customers are favorably impressed; Negative films viewed on a TV 
Monitor often avoid making a positive print for check of layout eppearance. 
Similarly, colored copy can be viewed as black and white, which is useful in 
judging ad agency TV prepared copy. Technical details of low operating cost, 
freedom from service or maintenance difficulty, ease of installation and use are 
considered as favorable factors toward more general use of such equipment. 


THE NEW FOOD ADDITIVES AMENDMENT - RESPONSIBILITIES REGARDING INKS AND FOOD 
PACKAGES. Anon. Flexography 4, No.1, January 1959, pp. 24,58,59,60 (4 pages). 
The Food Additives Amendment to the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act became 
law on September 6, 1958, and makes manufacturers responsible for proving that 
a food additive is non-deleterious to health. The National Association of Printing 
Ink Makers has taken the position that any guarantee of non-toxicity of packaging 
inks is meaningless, end that emphasis should be on safe practices to isolate 
printed matter from food. If any substance may reasonably be expected to affect 
food, and was not in common use or accepted as safe prior to January 1, 1958 it 
mey not be used without petitioning fora permissive regulation. 


*FERROMAGNETIC PRINTING PRESS IN DEVELOPMENT. Anon. Editor & Publisher, 
Vol. 92, No. 2, Jan. 10, 1959, p. 46. A quotation from Tass, the Soviet news 
agency, reports that Lithuanian physicists have developed a tyneless ferromagnetic 
printing machine which transmits whole images in seconds to ordinary paper. 


AUTOCORRELATION AND GRANULARITY. III. SPATIAL FREQUENCY RESPONSE OF THE 
SCANNING SYSTEM AND GRANULARITY CORRELATION EFFECTS BEYOND THE APERTURE. Hans 
J. Zweig. Journal of the Ontical Society of America 49, No. 3, March 1959, po. 238- 
244 (7 pages). It is shown experimentally that, although the granularity correlo- 
gram of a uniformly exposed and developed black-and-white photogranhic emulsion 
ordinarily extends only over a correlation distance equal to the diameter of the 
scanning aperture, correlation is exhibited over significantly greater distances 
when clumping is produced, e.g., by exposing to x-rays or developing to a high 
density. The difference between the effects produced by large and small scanning 
apertures is discussed, and it is shown that the variance for one aperture size 
cannot always be predicted from the variance for another. The procedure for combin- 
ing the correlogram of a negative as affected by the printing procedure with the 
correlogram of the positive stock to give the correlogram of the print is discussed 
with examples. In the appendix, it is shown that the ordinates of the correlogram 
of the negative, as transferred to the print, are proportional to the square of the 
gemma of the positive stock and to the density of the negative. The importance of 
knowing the behavior of the microphotometer used to obtain the correlograms is 
demonstrated by a practical example. 


CLARIFICATION OF THE FOOD ADDITIVES AMENDMENT AND THE GOVERNMENT'S VIEW OF 
TINTED PACKAGES. Arthur A. Cecchi. Flexography, Vol. 4, No. 3, Mar. 1959, pp. 
17-8, 59, 60, 62, 5 pages. Gravure, Vol. 5, No. 3, Mar. 1959, pp. 30, 32, 80, 82-3, 
5 pages. "Additives" includes indirect as well as direct, hence packaging ingred- 
ients are included. Three redical changes involved are: 1. Provides a method 
whereby formal approval for use of an additive under specified conditions can be 
secured. 2. Requires that new additives be proven safe before their use may be 
permitted. 3. Provides a system whereby safe tolerances for substances that may be 
harmful in larger quantities may be established. These points are expanded in the 
article. A case involving tinted transparent packaging which deceived customers on 
fruit and vegetables is described. 
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*XEROGRAPHY. Gen. Dynamics Corp. Brit. Pat. 807,079. ‘Pat. Abstr. J. nos. 
3639/3640, 7 & 14, Jan. 1959, p. 14. From Printing Abstracts, Yol. 14, No. 3, 
Mar. 1959, Abs. 1018. A temporary assembly is made of a photoconductive layer 
supported by a conductive layer and a high dielectric strength insulating layer 
similarly supported. The E/S charge pattern is transferred to the latter layer 
and, after separating the assembly, is developed. 


*POLYMERS FOR ELECTROPHOTOGRAPHIC LAYERS. W. Bunge, H. Seibert, and H. Haydn, 
to Agfa. Ger. Appl. 1,052,811. 57b. 10. 6/8/57. From Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 19, 
No. 4, Apr. 1959, Abs. 468. A silicone resin available commercially as 60% 
solution in toluene has proven suitable as binding agent for zinc oxide or other 
photoconductors. The application gives examples of resins which are equally 
suitable and offer the advantages of lower cost and solubility in alcohol. They 
can also be used as aqueous dispersion, preferably in combination with a protective 
colloid such as gum arabic. The resins are the condensation products of polymers 
containing alcoholic hydroxyl groups with isocyanates. One such product is 
composed of 3 moles of phthalic anhydride, 3 trimethylol ee, + pentaerythritol 
and 5 moles cyclohexyl isocyanate. 


*ELECTROSTATIC DEVELOPER POWDER WITH FERROMAGNETIC CARRIER. H. G. Greig to 
R.C.A. U.S. P. 2,874,063. 117/17.5 3/23/53 - 2/17/59. From Ansco Abstracts, 
Vol. 19, No. 4, Apr. 1959, Abs. 474. With the use of degreased iron particles, 
-001 -.02" in size, as carrier material for pigmented shellac or rosin as 
material above iron in the triboelectric series, or with Vinsol resin below iron, 
a magnetic field can be employed to effect contact with the latent image instead 
of gravity flow or compressed air. The iron forms about 98% of the mixture. By 
dipping a magnet bar into the powder a "developer brush" is obtained. 10 process 
and developer mix claims. 


*LIQUID ELECTROSTATIC DEVELOPERS. E. F. Mayer to General Dynamics Corp. 
U. S. P. 2,877,133 117/37. 10/22/56 - 3/10/59. From Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 19, 
No. 4, Apr. 1959, Abs. 475. A liquid developer is claimed to shorten the time 
required over dry processes and to permit better control.. Such developers consist 
of a liquid having a resistance of at least 10’ ohms/cm. and a boiling point between 
70 and 200 C (carbon tetrachloride, benzene, toluene) containing about 15% of . 
charcoal of 2, particle size and 20% of Santocel #54 (silica aerogel, Monsanto) 
which minimizes settling and agglomeration of the powder particles. 6 process claims. 


*CLEANING OF XEROGRAPHIC PLATES. P. G. Andrus to Haloid Xerox, Inc. U.S. -P. 
2,874,064. 117/17.5 5/16/55 - 2/17/59. From Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 19, No. 4, Apr. 
1959, Abs. 476. Cleaning of xerographic plates for re-use by brushing or cascading 
(U. S. P. 2,484,782) are considered less efficient than the use of a soft nontacky 
film which on the appvlication of pressure encases the residual powder particles 
on the plate. Baryta-coated paper to which a 1 mil. thick coating of Bakelite DYGT 
polyethylene as 20% solution in trichloroethylene has been applied or water-soaked 
Kodak dye transfer paper Type F Glossy can be used. With the former a pressure of 
100 lb. per in., with the latter only light pressure is used. The one method claim 
specifies polyethylene. ; 


*OUTLOOK FOR XEROGRAPHY. A. Matheson. Print in Brit., Vol. 6, No. 12, Apr. 
1959, pp. 738-42. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1959, Abstract 
No. 2191. A detailed account of the xerographic process is given, with particular 
reference to xero-lithography, line and tone reproduction, equipment available, cost, 
special applications (such as printed circuits and letterpress plates), colour 
reproduction for lithography, automatic production (the Copyflow printing machine), 
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computer output printing (the Xeronic output printer) and direct xerography. 


TERMINOLOGY IN THE GRAPHIC REPRODUCTION OF COLOURS (I). G. Martin. Imprim. 
uvelle,-No. 35, Jané 1959, pp. 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17 (in French) : From Printing 
eine Vol. 14, No. 4, Apr. 1959, Abstr. 1610. The subject is discussed under 
the following headings: absorption; twansuission and reflection; density; 
chromaticity; and luminosity. 


#*N.- P. L. COLOUR-MATCHING INVESTIGATION: FINAL. REPORT (1958). W. S. Stiles 
and J. M. Burch.. Optica Acta, Vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 1959, pp. 1-26, 26 pages. From 
Printing Abstr., Vol. 14, No. 4, Apr: 1959, Abstr. 1612. The second part of the 
N. P. L.'s colour-matching investiga ation was devoted to determining average colour- 
matching properties in a large (10° diameter) bipartite matching field, and the 
final corrected results are presented in tabuler form, together with a specifica- 
tion of the conditions of measurement and ancillary data on repeatability. The 
extent to which the results show an increase with age in the yellow pigmentation 
of the eye is discussed. 


*AUTOMATIC REGISTER CONTROL ON REEL-FED PRESSES. P. Williams. Print in Britain, 
Nol. 6, No. 8, Dec. 1958, pp. 480-2, 3 pages. From Printing Abstr., Vol. 14, No. 4, 
“Apr. 1959, Abstr. 1414. After describing the principles of manual register devices 
the author discusses the functions and equipment involved in the Autotron automatic 
register control and the walue of such a device. Improvements introduced in the New 
Autotron Control Type 58 are also mentioned. 


*PRINTING MACHINES. Smyth-Horne Ltd. Brit. Pat. 808,180; Pat. Abstr. J., No. 
3641/3642, 21 and 28, Jan. 1959, p. 10. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 4, 
Apr. 1959, Abstr. 1408. An anti set-off device in which powder to be sprayed on 
sheets is first blown onto a support near the top of a powder container. 


CURRENT SITUATION IN PRINTABILITY RESEARCH AT RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING BUREAU. Ieyasu Ichikawa. Asian Printer, Vol. 2, No. 2, 2nd 
Quarter, 1959, pp. 22-6, 5 pages. In English. Currently research in printability 
in Japan is divided among ink and paper manufacturers; and basic research centered 
in the Government Printing Bureau. A printing quality tester was developed by the 
Bureau and this is being used in work on how ink composition and printing smoothness 
affect ink transfer. Results of work on these problems are presented in a series of 
graphs and formulee. Work is considered to be in a preliminary stage. 


ELECTROSTATIC UNIT PRINTS PHOTOS DRY. Anon. Electronics 32, No. 22, May 29, 
1959, pp. 102 (1 page) - 2 Illustrations. Prototype electrostatic printer makes 
finished positive continuous-tone prints on unsensitized plastic-coated paper at a 
» rate of 20 ft/min. It operates upon a continuous cycle xerographic principle with 
two variations of operating mode; namely, negative-to-positive, or positive to 
positive operation. Enlargement or reduction is possible with the first mode but 
same-size only is available in the second operating mode. Intended application is 
for high-speed high-volume printing from aerial film for mapping and reconnaissance 
work. Modification of contrast and exposure may be made continuously during a run. 
It is stated that resolutions of 750 lines/in. can be made routinely; twice that 
has been attained. Further progress in the development of this equipment is expected 
to increase the density of the pictures to compare with that of conventional photo- 
graphic papers. 


*XEROGRAPHIC PRINT PAPER, W. G. Van Dorn to Haloid Xerox, Inc. U.S. P. 
2,886,464. 117/17.5 8/9/55 - 5/12/59. From Ansco Abstracts, Vol. 19, No. 6, June 
1959, Abs. 725. The xerographic powder image on the photoconductive layer is heat- 
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fixed on a support with a thermoplastic resin melting between 65 and 150 ©. The 
support may be Kromecoat paper with a first coating of a polyisobutylene 
(Vistanex B-100) or polyethylene (Bakelite DYNH) resin coating. The thermoplastic 
resin may be of the polyethylene (Bakelite DYGT) or polyamide(General Mills 94) ° 
type. The surface of the materials is hard and wear-resistant. 4 process claims. 


USE OF PLASTICS IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY. J. Albrecht. Fogra-Mitt., No. 
20, Mar. 1959, pp. 1-6 (in German). From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No.°6, June 
1959. Abstract No. 2175. Plastics which are suitable for the preparation of 
printing plates can be divided into three types: heat-setting and thermo-plastic 
(e.g. those based on PVC) resins and plestics on a nylon basis, The properties: of 
plastics and the difficulties involved in the preparation of plestics printing. 
plates are explained and investigations into the wear resistence of such plates 
are described. Fogra has given the optimum working conditions for the preparation 
of plastics plates. 


*MIXING INKS TO MATCH A COLOUR PATTERN. E. A. Apps. Paper & Print., Vol. 32, 
No. 1, Spring 1959, pp. 54-5. From Printing Abstracts, Vol. 14, No. 6, June 1959. 
Abstract No. 1933. The importance of careful colour matching is stressed and'the , 
procedure to be followed described. 


SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF AUTOMATION IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS. Richard Burkhardt. 
Der Polygraph, 4-1959, 20 Feb. 1959, pp. 108-11, 4 pages (in German). 


QUALITY AND ITS CONTROLABILITY. Patrick von Dercks. Der Polygraph, 4-1959, 
20 Feb. 1959, pp. 114-6, 3 pages (in German). 
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